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AN INTRODUCTION 

: SHOWiNG' THE STEUCTUKAri OUTLm^^ OF MuNEAEI ■ ,* AND POIKTIA^a 

OUT THE MOEE STEIEHSfG BIFFEEEHCES BETWEEN KhOLAEI AN 
, ANB ' ■ AeFAH languages/ 

Mundae^^ Santhali, and Ho are tlie cMef “among the sniTiving 
Kholarian dialects. They do not differ much from each other- The 
Koroas, Asurs, and Birhors, ns well as some other numerically insigni- 
ficant trilbes, also speak Kholarian dialects. 

Mnndari is chiefly spoken in the southern and western parts of the 
Eanchi district and in the north of Singhbhum. 

The terms Mund^ and Mtmdari are used by foreigners only to 
designate the Kholarians of the Ranchi district and their language. 

The Mundas call themselves Soroko : the Men,, and their language, 
Moro Kaji: the Man^cmguage^ or simply Eoro, Mnndari is a Hindi 
and English Adjective which is never used by the Mundas themselves. 
With them the word Mtinda means a landed proprietor or a rich 
man. Again, every Munda village is divided into two khimts or 
classes^ — ^the Munda khimt. and the Pahanr hlmnt» The head of the 
Munda hhmt is the civil chief of the village, whereas the head of the 
Pahanr Mmni is the religious chief or sacrifieer. Hence in Mnndari 
the word Munda is used (1) fo distinguish landed proprietors from 
mere tenants or raijats ; (2) to denote the village chief ; (3) to distin- 
guish the members of the Munda klmni from those of the Pahanr 
khtmt, 

The vocabulary and especially the structure of Kholarian dialects 
show that these languages are by no means as closely rekted to the 
Dravidian languages as they have, by some writers, been supposed to be, 
nor do they seem to stand closer, genealogically speaking, to any of 
the other non- Aryan languages of India. Until comparative philology 
has accomplished for that vast number of non- Ary an and non-SemitIo 
languages what it has done for the Aryan and Semitic families, it will 
hardly be possible to ascertain the exact genealogical podtion of Klio- 
larian speech. 

morphological ox oftmo^ the case is 

of course quite difierent, for the grammar of any language shows at 
once to what class or group it belongs. 
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MorphologMy languages are divisible into three great groups— 
the Isolating, the Agglutinative, and. the Organic or Flexiona 

language. 

In an Isolating language (Ghimm) e?ery root ooEstitutes a eomplete 
word vith a meaning of its own, and undergoes no phonetie ohange 
when in contact with other roots : hence complex ideas, such, ®. gr., aB 
are signified by the various forms of our declensions and eonjugations, 
are here expressed by the mere juxtaposition of perfectly independent 
roots. Consequently a difierent arrangement or grouping of the same 
unaltered and unalterable elements will yield phrases and propositions 
of totally difierent meanings. 

Organic languages. — (1) In these the current words are no longer bare 
original roots. Even such monosyllables as the Latin word lex or the 
English law are compounds of at least two original roots. 

(2) In these compounds there is no such thing as mere juxtaposition 

of independent roots, but there is a real subordination of one or 
more secondary roots to one prirmryxocA. The primary root denotes 
a certain general idea, and the secondary roots are grouped 
around it according to fixed laws and subordinated to it for 
the purpose of variously specifying or modifying that general idea. 
Hence these secondary roots are also the formative elements. 

Thus in lex, legislator, eligo, praelego, -s, islator, e, -o, pra-o are so 
many formative e/e»^en^s which determine the de /acto meaning of one 
and the same primary root fee. They are in a real subordination to the 
primary root, for we cannot change their position in any of the above 
words without destroying it as a Latin, word : fec-s is a Latin word, 
whereas s-lec means nothing any more. 

(3) The roots thus concurring to form words react on each other 
according to fixed phonetic laws, so that both the primary as well as the 
secondary roots become liable to changes in their original form. These 
changes are visible not only through the different languages of the 
same family, but also in the various forms of a given compound in the 
same language. Cfr., lex, lot, law, lego, lire, lisant, lu. In all of these 
the original primary root is fee. 

(4) In the secondary roots especially the changes caused by the 
phonetic laws are so great that the original form of these roots is 
generally quite mutilated. They dwindle down to mere terminations, 
inflexions or vowel and consonantal dianges, which have no longer 
any meaning at all if detached from the word they concurred to form. 
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Cfn^ the Case-endings of Nouns and the Personal pronominal desinences 
of Verbs, and in fact nearly all the formative elements of Organic words* 
It even happens that some secondary roots disappear entirely from a 
eomponnd, although the particular fanetion for which they were 
originally affixed to a primary root stiH continues to live. Thus lego 
still means I read, yet there is no trace of a personal pronominal desin- 
enee left in lego. The phonetic laws presiding over the formation of 
Organic words, and therefore over the whole development or growth of 
Organic languages, constantly tend to weaken strong forms and 
to grind down formative elements. The effect of this tendency is 
generally called pUomiio decay. Hence we say that the phonetic 
interdependence of the component elements must always leave full 
play to the phonetic decay of primary as well as secondary roots 
through the various branches of the same family. Organic words may 
therefore in a certain sense be called comUnatiom of originally 
distinct complete roots into a new totum^ even as distinct atoms com- 
bine to form molecules. Though these roots be really in the com- 
bination or compound word as far as their functiom are concerned, yet 
original forms can no longer be ascertained withont the aid of 
philological analysis* 

The Agghitlnative languages stand midway between the Isolating 
and the Organic groups. 

(1) In these, as in the Isolating languages, bare roots may be 
complete words. 

(2) But when it becomes necessary to use two or several roots 
together for the purpose of expressing a complex idea, then these 
languages adopt a process differing from that used by either the 
Organic or the Isolating language: the roots concurring to form 
a word are neither completely independent of each other nor yet 
so mterdependent as to phonetically react on each other to any great 
extent. In other words, there is neither mere co-ordination of 
completely independent roots nor is there such a degree of mutual 
dependence as to produce a reciprocal reaction "sRiih its consequent 
blending as it were of various elements into one organic whole. 
But there is, in these compound words, m attracHon exercised 
by the primary on the secondary roots. The latter stand to the pri- 
mary root in the Teled>ion oSpre^^ or infixes. These secon- 
dary roots, to accommodate themselves to the primary, will submit to 
some vowel dr consonant changes, or even to partial mutilation. But 
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they seem to do so only reluotantly, and as if trying to preserve tlieir 
original form as far as possible. The primary root, however, saori- 
fiees nothing to the secondary roots. It always preserves its original 
form intact. The following may serve to illustrate this : — dal is a 
hare root meaning to strike ; «fa/-me! do strike! dal-tan&Bi he strikes; 
dfi'^-kedae : he struck ; <fa^-o6e : he will he struck ; rfa^-entanae : he strikes 
himself ; dal-keni : the one who struck. In these languages, therefore, 
phonetic decay is restricted to the secondary roots. They left the Iso- 
lating stage the moment they began that incipient subordination of 
secondary to primary roots, which has just been described. They begin 
to enter the Organic stage the moment they allow the secondary roots 
to react phonetically on the primary root* There is little if any doubt 
that the Organic languages have passed through the Agglutinative 
stage. By far the greater number of the world’s languages are still 
in this stage. Their one common feature is the preservation of the 
form of primary roots. In many other respects they diSer widely 
from each other. Thus, in some the secondary roots are for the most 
part prefixes, whilst in others they suffixes ; in some the secondary 
roots undergo comparatively strong changes, whilst in others they 
hardly suffer any change; in some the so-called law oi the harmony of 
mods reigns supreme, whereas in others we hardly find any traces of 
it; in some the order of words in the proposition is the reverse of 
what it is in others; in some, again, Parts of Speech are recognisable as 
such by some permanent prefix, suffix or infix, whereas in others the 
context in which a bare root occurs, will alone show what function the 
•word actually performs in a given proposition. In a word, some 
Agglutinative lan’guager nppfoadh niore closely to the Organic stage, 
whilst others are still far removed from it. 


The Kholarian dialects, though now spoken only hj a few numeri- 
cally insignificant tribes, are in several respects a very interesting and 
remarkable specimen of the Agglutinative group. 

Before entering on the details of Mundari Grammar, I think it 
advisable to first describe the great outlines of the language. This will 
diow that neither the method nor the whole of the terminology of 
Organic grammars can he applied successfully to Mundari, or, for the 
matter of that, to any Agglutinative language. 


lIJMBEE/AND OF, M0NOAEI WORDS. V 

If the Kliokrians had, before the Aryan invasion, attained any 
civilisation worth the name, traces of that civilisation would no doubt 
be met with in their language. However, both the number and kind 
of Mundari words, as well as the manner in which those words are 
handled, seem to show that neither civilisation nor intellectual activity 
have so far exercised any marked influence on the language. 

Number, and kinb of Mundabi words. 

Ever since the Mundas retreated before the Aryan invaders into 
the forests of the Chota Kagpur plateau, they have lived in the most 
rigorous seclusion. A deep aversion for their former conquerors con- 
stantly repelled all that civilisation and thought which have existed 
for centuries around them among the Hindu and Mussulman popu- 
lations. Though they live in the land which is reputed the birth-place 
of the art of writing, their language as well as that of other Kholarians 
remained unwritten and altogether unknown beyond the limits of the 
small woody mountainous tracts they occupied. It was only towards the 
second half of the last century that Mundari and Sonthali were written 
by Missionaries, — the one in Hindi and the other in Bengali charac- 
ters. Even at the present day the Mundas generally disdain every trade 
or art% That they were once keen hunters maybe inferred from the obli- 
gatory yearly hunts in which every boy and grown-up man of the village 
must 30m if he wants his name tohe remembered by the Singbonga (Sun- 
god), as well as from the era (the women^s hunt), which is pro- 

claimed after stated oyoles of years. In this sendera the women don 
the men’s clothes, and carrying the men’s arms raid the neighbouring 
villages. Any goats, sheep, pigs or fowls they meet outside the houses 
on that oeeasion are their legitimate prey, if they succeed in cutting 
them down. The Mundas still prefer the forest to the cultivated 
country. To carry on a cultivation of the most rudimentary kind in 
clearances made by themselves, and lead an idle, improvident life 
cheered by nightly dances to the sound of the dumang (a deep-toned 
drum), and by as much intoxicating rioe-heer as they can procure, seems 
to be their highest ideal of life. Hence names of trades, products, and 
implements belonging to a somewhat advanced culture are not to be 
met with in the purely Mundari vocabulary. Their list of words 
denoting concrete objects is therefore exhausted by that part of the 
/a and which interests the hunter and tiller, and by names of 
places, obieots, and implements of practical value and use in a life of 
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the simplest kind. Even the rudimentary plough now in common use 
has got a Hindi name. 

The number of words exclusively denoting forms of activity, such 
as our Verbs and certain of our Abstract Nouns, is by no means as large 
as we might expect it to be. For (1) all such forms of activity as 
belong exclusively to a higher culture have no names in Mundari, for 
the simple reason that they are unknown. (2) Purely intelleoiual 
forms of activity have received but scanty attention, and even that 
little throws a peculiar light on the pleasure they would seem to take 
in the exercise of our noblest faculties. JJrU denotes sadness and 
gloom. It means also to be sad, to be gloomy. At the same time it 
is the only word they have to denote thought or to say that tUy are 
thirhing. (3) Every Mundari word may, without undergoing any 
change of its ordinal form, be used with the function of a Verb. Thus 
otA means housst It also means to lualce a house^ to settle down m 
a certain place or village. JJri means bullock. It may also be used 
to denote the acquisition of cattle. Awr means ahead. Hence it also 
means to advance. Thus, then, while we have, besides our Nouns, 
Adjectives, etc., a distinct set of words to denote forms of activity, viz., 
Verbs, the Munda simply uses the existing roots denoting persons, 
animals, objects or relations, with a transitive or intransitive function, 
and thereby considerably reduces the size of his voeahulary. 

Their religious system is neither very clear nor homogeneous. It 
is made up of three distinct cults : the worship cA 8%ng~bonga, ancestor 
worship^ and the cult of certain minor deities, called simply hongdko. 
Th^ s^m to_be keM, d.eijdes worshipped by former aborigines, who 
were partly destroyed, partly crowded out by the Mundas. 

J. '[he Worship of Sing-bonga. — 8ing is one of the current words for 

day ; singi means the sm. It would appear from certain expressions 
that formerly the word Sowja was used to denote i/ie moon and perhaps 
also the siw. Now the Hindi word Mundarized into chandii, is 

used to signify the moon. The word is now entirely restricted to 

denote aU those spirits who are believed to have power or influence 
over the destinies of man. As such it may he added to the name 
of any deity. If used alone, it always signifies only the minor or 
lo^, dgijtiep. 

The word Sing-longa therefore literally means the Sun-god, or the 
q)irit of light. Whereas the minor deities are considered as spiteful 
and as the immediate causes of tdl kiuds of sickness and misfortune, the 
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8ing-honga is coDceived as essentially Hnd and good. He is entitled to 
a daily cult or adoration^ wMcli consists in a respectful greeting every 
morning at sunrise. I have heard the complaint that in these days of 
legal strife and coolie-trade the Mnndas have become very remiss in this 
practice. The solca or soothsayer advises occasionally to sacrifice a 
fowl or a goat to BingSonga. Those fowls or goats must be white. 
That the Sing-bonga is conceived as permnal and as disUmt from the 
orb of the son appears from the following points of belief still com- 
mon among the Mundas: (1) He has made the sun as well as every- 
thing else; (2) He is invisible ; (3) Thoughbelieved to be chieflyresiding 
in the sun, he is everywhere—*^ in the four cornen of the world and in the 
four wotMb f (4) He directs everything; (5) He is the Maranguterni^ 

5 the utterly great or the supreme one ; { 6) A.11 the other bongas are 
not only inferior to him, hut they have been made bongos by him ; (7) 
In great misfortunes the first instinctive complaint is generally addressed 
to him: Bela Sing^honga / ChiJcanamentem enhajdiha ? Hela Singbonga ! 
Why dost thou treat me thus ? (8) In solemn asseverations he is called 
on as a witness by the words : Sani leljMm ! or Hant ituanae / Yonder 
One sees me ! or Yonder One knows ! (9) When the cause of some 
sickness is enquired into by the soka or denonran (soothsayer), the 
Sing-honga is first called upon as the AlUhnowing to reveal the name of 
the particular bongo who requires propitiation. 

IL^AneeBtoT*wof%hi^,—^ is still deeply rooted in the Kholarian 
mind. It seems to be a cult they brought with them when they 
retreated into Chota Nagpur and the adjacent hilly tracts, and one 
which they probably had already when they entered India. The fact 
that the present system of private and public sacrifices to the local 
deities or has pushed ancestor- worship somewhat to the back- 

ground and reduced it almost entirely to a domestic cult has caused the 
notices so far written about these tribes to under-estimate or overlook 
altogether this distinctly Kholarian cult. 

The Mundas say that formerly they burnt their dead, but that now 
they have adopted the practice of burying from their Christian fellow- 
Mundas. The first disposal of dead bodies is, as it were, only provisional 
and outside the religious observance ; for they have a special burial 
feast once a year, which is called Jang46pa^ — Burial of bones. After 
burning a body the remaining bones were gathered into a small earthen 
vessel and kept in the The ading a side-room in the hut or 

house, in which the spirits of the deceased are believed to reside. It is 
also used as a store-room. On the Jang4bpa feast these bones are with 
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jsome ceremonies placed under the horizontal stone-slabs, which are inva* 
riably met with in or near every Munda village. If the deceased were 
first buried, then either some bones are dug out or some earth is taken 
from the recent grave and placed similarly under the slabs at the 
Jang4dpa feast. On that day all the villagers, though they may not 
have any remains to dispose of that year, turn out and anoint the 
burial slabs with oil in honour of their ancestors# Those stone slabs 
are called sasan-^dirL Members of the village family who may have 
settled in other villages as mere tenants bury their dead provisionally 
in their actual place of residence. But on Jang4bpa they 
carry the remains to their ancestral village to be there placed under 
the common samndim. It is only when emigrants have acquired 
land enough to found a separate hamlet or village that they will 
place slabs in their new home and observe the yearly burial day 
there. In honour of prominent men, and, as I have been told, in 
memory of some people who have been carried off by tigers, upright 
stone slabs of sometimes considerable height are erected in or near the 
village. These are called buV-dirL 

The samn-dlris are not only religious monuments : they serve, 
also as proofs of membership in the village family, and therefore as a 
sort of title-deed to partnershi'p in the village property. Hence the 
saying: Sasandirfm Mimdahod pata^ —The burial slabs are the Mundas^ 
title-deeds. None but a real or formally-adopted member of the* 
village family would ever be allowed to place a msan-diri in the village 
Eemaina of children who have died before the age of reason are 
buried under some tree near the village and left there. Women 
dying in child-birth are buried as far away as possible from the 
village, near some stream. They are believed to turn into ghosts, 
called churin^ who always want to come back and haunt the house. 
To prevent them from doing so, long thorns are driven into the soles 
of their feet just before the burial. All other members of the village 
family, whether men, women or children, receive the customary burial 
honours, are accounted among the AmeMors, and have a 

share in the Ancestor- worship. 

Some two or three days after the death of any person entitled to 
Ancestor-worship, the rite of recalling the deceased^s soul or spirit to 
the house is performed. This rite is called Vmbiihader^--The taking or 
bringing in of the shade* The ceremonies are briefly as follows: — 

In the evening two persons remaining in the house of the deceased 
place some food in a leaf- cup, strew the floor with ashes, and then close 
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the house-door. Meanwhile the villagers go to the place JS'here the 
deceased was burnt or lies buried. There one man addresses the shade 
or spirit of deceased as follows : Here we have come to call thee hack 
to the house; thou hast now been long enough in the chill and the 
cold ! A silent procession is then formed towards the house. During 
the progress two ploughshares are at short intervals struck against each 
other. Arrived at the housej the speaker, on behalf of the shade, 
that the door he opened to him. A short dialogue ensues, during 
which the two persons inside express misgivings regarding the inten- 
tions and character of him who seeks admission. When shade has 
satisfied them the door is opened. Then the floor and the leaf -cup 
are examined. The slightest trace of real or imaginary disturbance in 
the ashes on the floor or the food in the leaf -cup is considered as a 
proof that the shade has taken his abode permanently in the ading with 
the ancestors. If no traces at all can he found, the whole process is 
gone through a second and sometimes even a third time. If after 
that no real or imaginary traces are found, they resign thomselves, say- 
ing that the must be dissatisfied with something or another, and 
has probably taken up his abode in some tree or stone. 

These shades are often called Ord^bongako, house spirits. None of 
the other bongas {local deities) ever enter a Munda’s house. 

TekQ the SinghongayihB Ord-bongaUo or shades oi ihb ancestors, are 
entitled to a dailg cult. Before eyery meal the Mundas drop a few 
grains of rice on the grotxnd as an offering to the Ord-bongaho» 
Similarly, a few drops of rioe-heer must be allotted to the shades before 
the living put the cup to their own lips. 

Besides this there is every year a special feast in honour of the 
ancestors, viz., the Bd-^parob or Flower feast. It is preceded by a vigil, 
which is a strict fast-day. On the feast itself the head of the family 
offers a sacrifice of fish, pulse, and fine rice to the shades in the ading. 
He alone partakes of the dainty meal ; then sticking a sal-tree blossom 
over his ear he turns to the family and says : Mar nddo baanpe / Noio 
then adorn yourselves tcith flowers I Immediately everybody stick? 
sM-tree blossoms in his hair ; garlands of the same flowers are 
hung about the house, and the feast commences with banqueting and 
winds up with a dance, which lasts the whole night through. 

The Ord-hongaho are also believed to cause in others (chiefly) that 
particular sickness of which they theinselves died. The sacrifices of 
propitiation consist of cooked rice, pulse, fish, flowers, a black fowl, or 
red goat, and sometimes a hulloek. This last item shows that the 
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BMdeB of the Mundas have not allowed themselves to be Eindiihed out 
of their taste for cow-flesh. All the local deities, except the Baranda 
Bum Bonguy a Mahali deity, do not accept offerings of cow-flesh. 

Munda girls always marry out of their village in another MIL Now 
it happens sometimes that one of her own Ordhongako follows her on 
the road to her new home, and staying somewhere on that road causes 
the newly-married person to get frequently sick until she with her hus- 
band returns some evening along that road and there at some spot both 
offer a sacrifice, asking that particular shade to return home and leave 
the girl unmolested. Such BhadeB are called SoraienkoA hongaf- -Spirits 
of those who wander, leave home. 

III. — Tim local deitm. 

(1) The Nage erako, the mtes of the NageB or Azurs, — The myth 
relating to the origin of these longae is given in an appendix. It is 
strongly tinged with Hindu notions. The cmie of the birds, the term 
hcjaii for outcaBt, the exclusion of cows and bullocks from the list of 
saciificial animals, the ineurnatwn of Singbonga, the introduction of a 
wife of Singbonga, and the division of the village family into a civil 
and sacerdotal class, viz., Munda-Ehunt and Pahanr-Ehunt, are so 
many distinct Hindu features. Hinduism has, nevertheless, been unable 
to destroy or even deeply modify the original Kholarian religion, and 
it has had practically no influence on their social system: that female 
Singbonga of the legend has never succeeded in getting any ojfiScial 
recognition. Not only has she no trace of a cult, but she has not even 
got a name. She exists only in that one passage of the Azur legend. 
The division of the village into a civil and sacerdotal Khtmt^ though 
accepted, is in no respect either as deep or as thoroughgoing as it is in 
the Brahmanio system; for it creates neither socidl nor religious 
privileges. There is absolutely no trade of caste-distinctioHs or social 
exclusiveness between Mundas and Pahanrs. The marriage law rests 
still exclusively on the original custom of not marrying within one^s own 
Mi ; nor are there any lands allotted to the Pahanrs on the 

ground of their sacerdotal character. Whatever lands they hold are 
theirs simply by the ordinary Munda law of inheritance. Again, the 
man who is now Pahanr may, on account of circumstances, become Munda 
and wa versd^ Sometimes one and the same person is both Munda 
and Pahaur. It is only in villages from which the Mundas have been 
crowded out by Uraons or Hinduized aborigines that the superstition 
of the new owners tries to retain a Pahanr of the Munda race, because 
they believe them moie able to propitiate the local deities. In such 
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villages a special grant of lands, going by various names, is made to tbe 
Pabanr, In purely Mundari villages the patriarchal system is stiU in 
full force, viz., the head of each family is the high priest or saorifieer for 
all the needs of the family. The work of the Pahanr as such is limited 
to a few public sacrifices on behalf of the whole village at fixed 
periods or festivals. 

Though the hongm bxq stated by the legend to have been the 
women- folk of the exterminated Aztms, they are not now considered 
as female deities : they are simple bm^gm or apiriU. Finally, the word 
Doha Nagar stamps the legend as comparatively recent. 

Tliese local deities are not entitled ^to a dailg worship like the 
8inghongad.ndLi\i%ShadeaoftheAnceators/^^T^ cult consists of eight 
public sacrifices offered by the Pahanr for the success of the ploughing, 
sowing, weeding, reaping and threshing operations, for a successful 

hunt in the month of (Pehruary-March), and to celebrate a 

particularly unclean festival called Mage^parol (January-February). 

Besides these public sacrifices, the head of a family afflicted with 
sickness offers an occasional propitiatory sacrifice to some particular 
honga^ who is either suspected by himself or pointed out by the mha as 
the cause of the sickness. 

{%) The Baranda Bum ‘This is a deity of the Maliali 

tribe. He has no feast. Eecourse is had to him only in cases of 
child-birth. Unlike the preceding class of he accepts sacrifices 

of bullocks. 

(3) The Though supposed to reside in a pond 

caused by a waterfall near the Pangrua village, some 1 2 miles south 
of Khunti, he has no cult among the Mundas except in the riiree 
villages closest to his residence. But the Larka Khols of Xholan 
worship him. 

(4) The Aim Dkum honga or Dimm bonga.-^'S.Q has no feast and 
no worship among the Mundas, but is considered a spirit who stuck to 
the country even after the above-mentioned local deities had occupied it. 

The Karam-Kahmi^ ox Btoxj oi Emma and though 

given sometimes as a Mundari legend, is unknown to those Mundas who 
live still secluded from other races ; so are the rites and sacrifices based 
on that story. The Karam is the principal religious feast of what appear 
to be Hioduised aborigines and of the Uraons. No Mundas, except 
those who live scattered among other tribes, observe the Karam feast. 

The word ondoka signifies a minister of human sacrifices. These 
ondokas are supposed to be chiefly emissaries of wealthy Hindu 
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jsamindars. It is said, ho-wever, tbat eertdn Mundas, Uraons, and others 
do not phrir^Tf froBCt occasional htnnan sacrifices. The belief in the exist* 
ence of saoiificera of this kind is so universal and so deeply rooted 
that almost every year, especially at sowing time, rumours of real or 
attempted human sacrifices run through the country " and spread such 
terror in out-of-the way places that people keep a close watch over 
their children, and that even grown-up men dare not venture alone on 
a journey through lonely spots. 

The word najom denotes a wizard or more frequently a witch 
who can in various ways exdte some, bonga against this or that 
femily or individual. The najom is said to eat the life or soul of his 
victim. The so*® is applied to for the purpose of discovering n&joms. 
Formerly they used to suspend wizards and witches to a branch of a 
high tree and roast them to death slowly by means of a fire kindled 
under the tree. Hardly a village can be found where there is hot a 
house suspected or convicted of witchcraft by the aoka. The social 
position of these poor people becomes exceedingly difficult. They are 
cMlan, i.e., precluded from eating or drinking with the other villagers 
sometimes for years and years ; and when first pointed out by the soka 
they axe invariably fined to furnish the animals for expiatory sacrifices, 
and generally they have to undergo a certain amount of bodily ill- 
treatment. They are. sometimes altogether expelled from the village, 
and even now-a-days they do not always escape with their lives. 

The numberless superstitions and their theories about dreams need 
not be mentioned here, as they do not give rise to special words. 
Boulders of limestone are believed to be the bones of fiendish proi^d 
giants, called raksha. The word is evidently not a Mundari. one. 

The little the Mundas have of popular stories is singularly devoid of 
bright imagination ani|i ideality, and therefore, linguistically so to say, 
valueless. The Hindi word kahani is the only existing equivalent for 
t*ory. Distinctively Kholarian accounts of the origin of man and of 
the great fiood are exceedingly meagre and do not enrich the vocab- 
ulary of the language. 

Dalton gives the following as a Kholarian version : — 

“ The first man and woman were placed in a delightful valley and 
lived there in great simplicity. It was only when their creator 
descended and taught them the art of making Hi (intoxicating rice- 
beer) that they began to get offspring,” 

Instead of the deluge they speak of a rain of fire which long ago 
destroyed everything living except a brother and sister, who were both 
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^ blia^. These two getting drunk one day on rioe-beer got offspring and 
became the parents of the present human race. 

This unsavory detail of drunkenness met with in bcth these accounts 
throws an unfavourable light on the reputed simplicity of the race. 
That aimpUcUp as well as the reputed truthfulness of the Khois are two 
myths, which only show how rash it is for mere tourists or even 
temporary residents to rush into print with interesting ethnographical 
notes about races whose languages they do^ot understand and of whose • 
oustoms and real inner life they could not possibly have acquired any 
but the most superficial knowledge. 

Words which, like our Adjectives, denote qualities concretely, are 
not very numerous. 

(1) For the purely moral qualities there are hardly any words: 

such Adjectives as gemrms^ fmthfulj courageous^ discreet^ piousy 

ahstemiousy modest, etc., have no equivalents in Mundari* It would, 
however, be wrong to conclude from this that the Mundas have no 
ethical perceptions, for they have words to denote the corresponding 
moral deformities or vices. They will say that a man is miserly ^ ^ 

deceitful, crafty, spiteful, jeahm, dishonest, lazy, and the like. All these 
defioieneies have struck them as morally wrong: they ell et'kan, 
i.e., bad. But they have so far not given any serious attention to the 
study and classification of the various kinds of virtues. These must 

be satisfied with the general term bugin, i.e., good, Bugi means 
primarily to be in good AmM as well as to cure. I have heard the 
terms solo and pokio used as qualificatives of praise. Soto horo means 
a man on whose word one can rely to a great extent. Pokto hero is a 
morally ambiguous praise: it means a man of resource to carry-out 
any work, whether it be a piece of consummate rascality or of moral 
merit. These seem to be the Mundarized Hindi words sut nx-ipuckeka, 

(2) All intellectual accomplishments are summed up in the single 
word seranan, Sevan means primarily to come to the age of reason. 

It is also used to denote wisdom, cleverness* 

(3) What seems more surprising still is the fact that they have 

only thred generic terms for colours. The pure blue sky of Chota 
Nagpur, the light green rice-fields, the forests with their numberless 
hues as well as everything else that is not white or red are all simply 
called hende, i.e., black. Ffom light grey to the purest white everything 
is colour docs not fall under these two 

denominations is ml, i.e., red. And yet the Mundas are by no means 
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coloBT-Wiad, nor are they indifferent to colours. They delight in them, 
A profusion of bright colours is especially relished. They denote it 
by a jingle, ^ chirihirMiiribirir If they are urged to specify some 
hind of red, they will tall you that it . is red like saffron or red like 
thh or that flower. To specify some kind of their wide range of 
blackness, they will say that something is . black like the rice-fields^ or 
like the learns of this or that tree, or like the sky^ or like the night. 
Though they are probably the darkest race in India, they distinguish 
between the esd or fai)\ and the hende or black individuals of their 
kinsfolk. For the newcomer from Europe it takes some time before 
he perceives the difference. They have also a certain number of 
words entirely restricted to denoting the colours of domestic animals 
and fowls. The coat of the man-eating Bengal tiger has vividly struck 
their imagination. Hence they denote his colour hy a jingle, 
bungud' bmgad'-bungud'. The leopard, owing to his greater daring 
in cattle-stealing, is as much an object of terror as the tiger. His 
coat is honoured too with a special jingle, ^Hangra-hnngru hangra^ 
bungru,^* 

As against their three generic terms for colour, they have at least 
six or seven to denote qualities affecting the sense of taste. 

The Munda’s arithmetical notions are, of course, very simple. He 
has as many Cardinal numbers as he has fingers on both bands, or toes 
on both feet, viz., ten distinct forms. And as though he had summed up 
fingers and toes into -one grand total, he has adopted a special word for 
twenty, viz., hm. Generally he will place the word muV or mod' before 
and say moc?' Am, one twenty, just as we say one hundred^ one 
thousand: Eleven be^mes gelmid\ e.e., ten-one; thirty is mod' hisi gelca^ 
one-twenty-ten ; forty is bar hisi or two twenties. Thus he runs up to 
five and sometimes to six twenties. A special word for r? hundred or 
anything Beyond it does not exist in Mundari. That number appears 
to have exceeded their imaginatiou as much as it exceeds the modest 
sums changing hands in their commercial transactions. 

Of Orainal Numbers they have but two, vi^., sida^ the first, and etd^ 
the other. 

Distributive Numerals they form by reduplicating the first syllable 
of the Cardinal numbers. V.gr., baria, two ; baharia^ two by two. 

^Droporfmml Numerals are formed by means of a suffix literally 
meaning ioimrds, har-sh : twice* * 

The English rule is gradually bringing home to the Munda the 
necessity of counting further than five or six twenties. But instead 
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o£ perfectiBg liis owe system, lie finds it more coBTenieDt to adopt 
the Hindi one. Now-a-days the Miindari Numerals are hardly used 
except in out-of-the-way places, where the Hindu money-lender and 
zamindar haye not yet found it profitable enough lo establish 
themselves. ^ 

The whole geometrical terminology is limited to the word goia: 
to he rounds to round off. But this word means also and primarily 
whole s entire. Even Hindi equivalents for such terms, as tdmigidar^ 
squares etc., have not yet found their way into the Mnndarx 
vocabulary. 

A. race whose aims and ambitions do not rise beyond the most 
rudimentary civilisation is not likely to indulge much in those abstract 
forms of thought which divide being into substance and accidents 
or compare and classify qualities. As for those still higher and 
subtler ahstractions which are indulged in chiefly for the intense satis- 
faction they afford to an active mind, they are sure to find no favour 
with a race for whom thought is synonymous with gloom and recollec- 
tion or remembrance with sorrow. Hence we need not look for 
abstract words of a higher kind in Mundari. A kind of abstract 
nouns of a low type is formed by the insertion of n after the first 
vowel of certain words. That vowel is repeated after the n. Thus argu 
means to lower ^ to let down; anargii a slope; holo: to enter; 

bonolo : entrance. 

On the other hand, there exist sets of totally distinct roots for 
objects of the same class as well as for states or for forms of activity of 
the same kind, ^yhere we would expect one generic term to be specified 
according to need by various qualitatives. Thus, five different 

words denote the various sitting postures to which the Mund^s are 
accustomed. There are as many as ten different words to designate 
baskets of different sizes and varying but slightly in form. But this 
very profusion points to the same fact as the above-mentioned scarcity 
of words of another kind, viz., the comparative absence of those higher 
forms of thought which tend to generalize and classify. With regard, 
then, to words indicative of civilisation and intellectual activity, 
Mundari may deservedly he called a poor language. 


The manner in which the Munda handles his scanty materials 
appears to point equally to an inability to grapple successfully with 
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tlie higlier forms of abstract thougM. ^ far, however, as it goes, it 
is certainly a remarkable product of the spoutaneous working of human 
reason- It differs so totally from anything we are accustomed to in 
Organic languages that a somewhat lengthy exposition seems 
necessaa^ to place it in its proper light- This exposition comprises 
three distinct considerations, viz., (i) the nature of Mundari words as 
suck. Here we consider the words simply as signifying units, leav- 
ing aside the connotation of all those interrelations which arise 
solely from the exigencies of the proposition, (ii) The manner in 
wkkh words are treaded when they do enter as parts into a proposition, 
or the manner in which the Kholarian mind conceives the relations 
existing between the different parts of the proposition, (iii) The 
dructure or form of the Mundwri proposition. 

Functions on signifying power of Mundari Words. 

• (I) With regard to their signifying power, roots have been divided 
into two categories: Predicative roots and Demo7isfratm roofs. 

Predicative roots are those which primarily denote living beings, 
inanimate objects, qualities, states, or actions. 

Demonstrative roots are those whose primary office it is either (1) to 
point out distinctions between living beings or inanimate objects 
(v.gr.j Pronouns), or (2) to signify relations of space and time as well 
as other relations Prepositions or Postpositions). This division 

applies, of course, to Mundari roots as well as to those of any other 
language. 

In Organic languages words, as already stated, are no longer bare 
roots. Organic words are divided into Parts of Speech^ vSz., Nouns, 
Verbs, Adjectives, Pronouns, Numerals, Adverbs, Conjunctions, and 
Interjections. Each Part of Speech has its own separate function. 
Thus Concrete Nouns denote either living beings or inanimate objects. 
Abstract Nouns denote qualities, states or actions considered abstractly. 
Adjeciims denote qualities concretely only, as inherent in some 
subject, whereas f'erls denote states or actions concretely, 
transitively or iutxansitively, viz., as referred to some subject or agent 
in a given proposition ; and so on for the other Parts of Speech. 
These Parts of Speech remain permanently restricted each to its own 
particular function. The Noun cannot perform the function of^a 
Verb; the Adjective always re&ains an Adjective; the Adverb 
remains an Adverb, 
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Furthermore, these Tarious Parts of Speech are eyeu in the living 
Organic languages frequently distinguished from each other by their 
outward form. The extent to which the functions of Organic words 
are thus recognisable from the word-form depends on the greater or 
lesser extent to which the laws of phonetie decay have been at work 
in a given language; for the outward sign of the function now 
performed by a Part of Speech was originally some permanent prefix, 
suffix OP infix with a form and a meaning of its own. Hence, in the 
more ancient languages we meet with a greater number of these charac- 
teristic desinences, whereas English has hardly any of them left. 

Now, what is the purport of these Parts of Speech ? How far and 
how closely do they follo w thought itself, e.«,, how far and in what sense 
do they signify concepts? In a word, what h their real and full power 
as signifying agents? Though the answer to this question be implied 
in the above description, it may be useful to give it more explicitly 
here^ in order to bring out fully the contrast between the signify ing 
power of Organic Parts of S|)eech and that of Mundari words. If that 
contrast is well understood, it will he seen, that precisely that which we 
are accustomed to consider as the better part of the value and power 
of our own words, is by no means essential to words as such, and is 
actually wanting in 

Bare roofs denote living beings, objects, qualities, actions, states, and 
relations. Parts of Bpeeeh have the very same denotative power. They 
too denote living beings, objects, etc. But they are not restricted to 
ihm modicum : they superadd something to it. They connote at the 
same time the varying manner in which the mind may and does 
mneeive at different times the living beings, ohjeets, qualities, states, 
actions, and relations thus denoted. They are therefore not, like bare 
roots, merely spoken or written signs of things, actions, etc., but they 
are also signs of various forms of abstract ilio^ight. Let us, by “way 
of illustrating this, consider the words ic divide^ division^ divmhle^ 
dkisiUlity. These are all easily recognised as resulting from the 
combination of the same primary root with various secondary ones. 
All four of them denote one and the same action. But they do not 
at all denote that action in one and the same maiiner. The intellect 
may conceive an action — 

(1) As a physical reality^ viz., as an actual modification of some 
agent. The concept thus obtained represents the action as referred 
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to a real subject or agent. Now, the Verb to divide denotes the 
action precisely as conceived by tbe mind in that particular manner 
wMeb has just been described. The Organic Yerb therefore does not 
merely denote actions in a loose, vagae manner, independently of the 
various ways in which the mind may conceive them. But it directly 
demteH the actions, and at the same time it connotes one and only one 
of the ways in which they may he conceived by the mind. It is 
therefore something more than the spoken or written sign of an 
action : it is also the sign of one particular^ uell-defiied degree of 
abstraci thought. 

(2) The intellect may conceive the same action independently of its 
relation to an agent. It may tear it away from all real relations, 
and thus transform it into a purely ideal entity— one which, as now 
conceived, can have no existence out of the thinking mind ; for an 
action without an agent is a physical impossibility. Now the Abstract 
Noun dimsion is precisely the spoken or written sign of the concept 
thus formed. It directly denotes the same action which is denoted by 
the Verb to divide. But it connotes a degree of thought or abstraction 
distinct from and higher than the one connoted by the Verb. 

(3) The intellect may compare the concept represented by the Noun 

with the of some concrete object in order to see 

whether that object be susceptible or not of the action in question. 
If it find the object susceptible of that action, it may conceive that 
object precisely^ and only as susceptible of the action, leaving out 
of consideration all its other qualities. The Adjective ^^dicmble^^ 
becomes tbe written or spoken sign of the concept thus obtained. 
It implies therefore a degree of abstraction distinct from and higher 
still than the one connoted by the Noun division.^’ Here the 
action is conceived as an actual modification or quality of an 
object. 

(4) Finally, instead of conceiving the action in the way just 
described, the mind may consider it as apart from every object as well 
as from etery agent. It thus transforms it into a purely ideal entity 
for the purpose of considering it in itself and comparing its essential 
characteristies with those of other similarly obtained concepts. Thus 
it may oppose di visibility to simplkity or the ideal geometrical pointy etc. 
This is, again, a much higher degree of abstraction than the one 
connoted by the Adjective divisible ' The Abstract Noun dimihUity^^ 
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is tte spoken or written sign for fkk partmtiar concept or degree of 
ahdractioH. 

Now, in the outward form of the above four words, there is 
absolutely nothing more which could intelligibly and explicitly signify 
the widely different meanings conveyed by those words. The change 
of d into Sy the endings ioUy ihUy ihilUy have no longer a trace of 
signifying power if taken by themselves. They are the meaningless 
remnants of former complete secondary roots added to the primary 
for the purpose of obtaining an adequate expression of the four 
tonceph just described. Though we be no longer conscious of the 
manner in which these meanings were originally obtained, the Aryan 
mind instinctively grasps those meanings. The functiom of the ele- 
ments composing the words remain in our explicit consciousness, 
though //i'e eUmenU themmhen have to a great extent dropped out 
of that explicit eojisciousness. The JParts of Speech therefore are a 
kind of crystals which offer to the mind ready-made .poJcen or tcriiten 
dgm for every kind and degree of abstract thought the mind is capable 
of. It is not difficult to see how the formation and existence of 
such words enriches and strengthens a language. It endows it with 
an almost indefinite power to express in a comparatively simple 
manner the highest abstractions of the mind, and gives it a pliability 
which can follow thought into its most intricate varieties and its 
finest shades. Deprive words of this character and immediately the 
expression of even simple forms of thought becomes heavy and 
obscure. The words by themselves alone no longer convey the full 
meaning of the speaker’s mind : hence the context of the proposition 
and the circumstances under which it is uttered must, as far as they 
can, make up fcr the deficiency in the words’ signifying power. Often 
this will not suffice. Circumlocution must be used where otherwise a 
single word would do. It may even perhaps he said that no amount 
of oircumloeution can bring home certain abstraoiions to a race so 
long as that race has not gone through the hard intellectual effort of 
making its own language a fit vehicle for those abstractions. Thus, 
gr,y the single term divkihlUty is by itself alone equivalent to some 
such propositions as the following : We conceive quantity ae mBcrptihle 
of being decomposed either recdly or ideally into an indefinite number of 
parts* The Adjective dinsihle is equivalent to the sentence—- or <diat 
‘‘ quantiin^^ (p'eal or ideal) is susceptible of being decomposed into so or so 
many equal park* Hence in the prop)osition — twelve is divisible by fouTy 
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tte AdjeetiTG equals the following circumlocution : the number tioelm 
can he decomposed into four parts^ each of which contains the same numher 
of nnits. Our Parts of Speech save ns the trouble of composing each 
time such explicit verbal expressions for these abstractions. In this 
way they powerfully assist the habit of abstract thought, and confer 
on the mind an ever-increasing facility to move with both greater 
ease and rapidity in the higher regions of intellectuality. The evo- 
lution of roots into Parts of Speech is therefore an intellectual acquisi- 
tion of immense value. That mental energy and activity have a great 
deal to do with that evolution need hardly be stated 

In Mundari this evolution can scarcely be said to have seriously 
begun. Here we look in vain for four perfect equivalents of the words 
to divide^ division, dimible, and divisibility/. The word hating means 
indeed to divide, but it is not, like the English Yerb, restricted to this 
function, and consequently does not, by itself alone, connote the manner 
in which the mind conceives the action ; for the very same word denotes 
also a part. Again, the same word signifies the act of division. In this 
signification it has a substantive function. But it has not the ahstrmt 
connotative power of the English Noun clmsion. It is a functional 
equivalent to the English Infinitive in such phrases as to divide this is 
easy. The insertion of n after the first vowel yields a real Abstract 
Norm, viz., hanating, the division, the partition. But;, as a matter of 
fact, the Mundas use this Noun to denote both the action and its result. 
Thus hanating means also a part. Primarily, however, it signifies the 
action itself, and it does signify it with a certain emphasis. This 
particular formation is in reality a decided step towards a higher 
evolution, and if the Mundas were given a little more to abstract 
thought, forms of this kind would undoubtedly soon be used exclusively 
as perfect equivalents of our Abstract Nouns. The Adjective dmisibh 
can only be rendered by the phrase hating darida : it can he divided, or 
by the circumlocution, haimgoAekaged : ii is like being divided {haiingo 
is the Passive of hating, and therefore means to be divided, whereas 
lekaged means it is like). For the Noun divkilility the Munda has not 
only no single word, but he would be sadiy at a loss if he had to render 
the term in any intelligible way at all. i^nything like a concise 
translation of the arithmetical chapter on division is, up to date, an 
impossibility in Mundari. Instead, then, of Parts of Speech with well- 
defined functions and a precise but rich denotative and connotative 
power, we meet in Mundari with words of great functional elasticity, 
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and tlierefore of a vagne signifying power— words wbieh, wliilst demfmg 
living beings, actions, qualities, and relations, do generally not by 
themselves connote the manner in which the mind conceives the things 
signified. That counofafwn is generally left to the context of the 
proposition or the circumstances under which it is uttered ; for (1) 
every Mundari root, whether predicative or demonstrative, may perform 
at least two functions, viz., {a) its own primary function; (J) the 
function of a Transitive or an Intransitive Verb. (2) A number of 
words are susceptible of quite a variety of functions. By way of 
illustration let us take the word oro. It is the ordinary equivalent 
of the English Conjunction and. It may tlierefore be called a 
Conjunction, However, it is just as muSi % Quantitatim Adjectim 
meaning more, 'sr, gr,, ord horoko : mare men. But instead of being tbus 
used adjectively in CDuneetion with a Noun, it may stand by itself alone, 
and thus perform the function of an ludefimU Quantitatim Pronoun, 
V. gr., Ord omaing me : more of it. The same unchanged form 

may be used as an Adverb and thus mean : again, once ?nore. Finally, 
it may assume the functions of either a Transitive ov an Intransitive 
Verb, Thus used erd may mean— (1) To do more, to say more, to ask 
for more, to give more, (Here it is the Adjective ord wMeh is used 
as a Verb.) (2) To do something again, to ask for something again, 
to say something again, (Here it is the Adverb ord which is used as 
a Verb.) This Verb ord may in its turn be used as a Noun, 

Thus the same unohanged form is at the same time a Conjunction, 
an Adjective, a Pronoun, an Adverb, a Verb, and a Noun, or, to speak 
more precisely, it heeonie a: Conjunction, an Adjective, etc., etc. ; 
but by itself alone it is none of them. It is simply a vague elastic word, 
capable of signifying, in a vague manner, several distinct concepts, 
i,e,, of assuming a variety of functions. It does assume this or that 
function only when it enters actually as part and parcel into a 
proposition. The function it performs in such a proposition is generally 
gathered either from the context, or from the position it occupies, or 
from some Suffix assumed temporarily for a particular purpose. I 
say assumed temporarily, because the original form ord, through aE its 
possible functions, is not only incapable of any internal changes, 
but it repudiates every permanent Sttffiw, In this respect therefore 
Mundari differs not only from Organic languages, but also from 
those Agglutinative languages which have evolved Parts of Speech 
and distinguish Substantives, Verbs, etc., by characteristic and per- 
manent suffixes, prefixes, or by reduplication. 
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(i) Adjective . — 

(3) Pronoun,-^ 
Pronoun,'^ 

(4) Adverb . — 

(5) Verb , — 


(6) Noun.-- 


Oro Dikuko hijiitanakOj — 
Ofo mena,-^ 

OroA'o hijiitanako,— 
OroAco hijutana, — 
Oro-a-ko,—- 
Oro-a-kOj — 

Ot6 ena rabala,’— * 


The following series of propositions shows the word oro in its various 
functions:— 

(1) Conjunction . — H oyoko oro Dikuko menakoa, — Here are Mundas and Hindus. 

Mot^e Hindus are coining. 
'There is 

More of them me coining* 

They are coming again. 

They will do or say it again. 
Tixeg will ash or give or 
more. 

To do it again is easy, or to ash''' 
for more is easy. 

The H suffixed to the Pronoun in (3) stands as Plural suffix, whereas the same 
suffix in (4) stands as Pronominal subject to the Predicate liijuiana 

(li) What has just been said uf the vagueness and functional elasti- 
city of nmpU words devoid as yet of any specifying prefixes, infixes or 
suffixes applies equally to Mundari ro7/?jooe^/2d^ e6’Of^/5.* This term is not 
here restiieted to those words which we generally call compound words, 
such as corn-four da> h-hhCy mierfere^ but it includes all those varying 
forms of simple words which arise directly out of the exigencies of 
the proposition, such as case-forms of Nouns, tense-forms of Verbs, etc., 
v.gr.yfatherh^ For all these are in Mimdari easily recognised 

as compounds, in which the primary roots stand out clear and distinct 
from the secondary roots or the so-called formative elements. It is 
precisely in this class of compounds that the functional difference 
between Organic and Mundari words shows itself most strikingly. 


In Organic languages the case-endings of a Noun or Pronoun, the 
desinences or auxiliaries indicating Voice, Mood, and Tense of a Verb, 
the personal pronominal desinences of Verbs, and the endings indicating 
degrees of comparison in Adjectives or Adverbs do add something to 
♦ the signification of Nouns, Pronouns, Verbs, and Adjectives, but they 
do not change the nature of their signifying- power. The Noun still 
remains a Noun, the Adjective remains Adjective, and the Verb still 
performs the function of a Verb. This kind of desinences or forma- 
tive elements simply point out the particular relation in which the words 
specified by them stand to some other words of the same proposition. 


» In considering the functional elasticity of Mundari compounds, we abstract entirely from 
the manner in which they are obtained. That indeed is a consideration quite apart. Here 
we simply take them as we find them ready-made, '.and contrast their functional character wiili 
that of their Organic equiviilents. 
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In the proposition Thy hroiher^s hone runs faster thm mine^ the word 
broikefs is the spoken sign of the same kind of being and of the same 
concept of which the word hroiker is a sign. But the desinence h 
exhibits that being as standing in the relation of owner to a being 
denoted bj the word hone, Mms denotes the same concrete action 
which is denoted by but the s refers the action to a particular 
subject, viz,, horse. Faster signifies the same generic modification of an 
action which is denoted bj fast. Bat the ending er exbibits it as 
exceeding in intensity the speed of the second horse spoken of in the 
same sentence. We cannot conjugate Organic Nouns, Adjectives or 
Conjunctions, nor can we the Tense-forms of Organic Yerbs, 

nor can we add demiemes indicative of degrees of eomparmn to any 
Part of Speech except Adjectives and Adverbs. And the reason 
of this lies precisely in the fact that this kind of secondary elements 
is exclusively destined to point out the mtra-projmitional relations 
of words which are already perfect as Parts of Speech. 

A consequence of this is another fact which we must attend to when 
we compare the of these Organic forms with their 
Mundari equivalents. It is this. The Organic forms under considera- 
tion, if taken by themselves alone, do not satisfy the mind, because 
their special formative elements raise questions which can only be 
answered by the context of a proposition. Thus, the form tvould come 
makes us ask instinctively : who ? and under what circumstances or 
conditions would he or they come ? In this sense therefore we may 
say that these forms have no existence independently of a proposition. 
Nevertheless, if we do detach them from their context, they still 
are ahmgs capable of suggesting io the mind a complete and icclUde fined 
concept. ThuSy V. gr., the ioTim brother's and imild come at once call 
up in the mind the very same concepts which are signified by the 
Nominative and the Infinitive to come; although the case- 

ending ’s and the auxiliary tcould emise the miud to ask for a context 
in order to bring out folly the meaning suggested by these formative 
■..■elements.' 

Mundari can produce compounds denoting the very same relations 
which are denoted by Organic Cases or Tenses. It has even a greater 
number of Tense-suffixes than any Organic language can show. The 
compounds thus obtained resemble their Organic equivalents in this 
that they can have no existence independently of a proposition, but 
they differ from them in this that tery often they cannot even 
iucipiently suggest to the mind any definite concept at all if torn away 
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from OYery context. In order to know what such a eompoimd may 
mean, it is necessary that we should know (1) what function its 
primary root performs in a giyen proposition; (2) what functions 
its secondary root or roots perform in the same proposition. But 
frequently all this can only he gathered from the circumstances under 
which that proposition is uttered. -Hence (3) it is often necessary that 
we should know those circumstances. When therefore the Munda has 
formed a compound hy infixing or suffixing to the primary root such 
mcondary oubb as denote Case, Voice, Mood or Tense, he does not yet 
obtain a Fart of Speech or a sign exclusively representing one sharpty- 
defined concept. All he obtains is a compound word which, within the 
logical limits of the new specifications caused by these secondary roots, 
is as little restricted to one single function as any %imple predicative 
or demonstra,tiv 0 root. Such a compound may, without undergoing a 
further change of form, assume all those functions which are still in 
any way compatible with the limitations or specifications denoted by its 
secondary roots. Hence we meet with material assuming 

the functions of an Organic Verb, and with ta^ 

Oase-snffixes of Nouns ; e?. red is one of the five Mundari Genitive 
suffixes; ord means home. The compound ord’^red therefore means of 
the home. But it may just as well he an Intransitive form, and thus 
mean it is in the house ox they (viz., inanimate objects) <7?-^ in the 
house. Unless, therefore, we know the circumstances under which this 
compound is uttered, it is impossible to know what function it actually 
performs. Nor can the word by itself alone call up any definite 
concept in the mind, precisely because under one set of circumstances it 
may directly denote an object, viz., house^ whereas under different 
oireumstanees it may denote a state ^ viz., the state of some thing being 
then and there in a house. 

As a further illustration of the functional elasticity of Mundari 
compounds, take the various meanings of or6»ko in the following 
propositions ■ 

(1) Nereko kamikeda oroko send j an a,— They worked here and 

then they went away. 

(2) Hijiidoko hijulena mendo oroho senojana, — They really did 

come, but went away 

(3) Hanxe ka besea enreo sen6janako,~It is not good over 

there ; nevertheless — mo^^e of them have gone (thither), 

(4) Oroko sajaikom— Punish those who will do it again. 
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In (1) and (2) tlie suffix ko is the Per^nal Pronoun standing as 
Subject to the Predicates send j ana. It is therefore impossible to 
ascertain the function of the compound oroko from this suffix. Can it 
be ascertained from the primary root ord ^ No, for there is nothing in 
the form of either proposition which allows us to conclude anything 
with certainty regarding the function of oro'. It may be the Conjunc- 
tion and or the Adverb again in either of the two propositions. Henoe 
the circumstances must decide whether here the primary root performs 
the function of a Conjunction or that of an Adverb. 

In (3) and (4) ko performs the function of a Plural suffix. In 
(3) it is the Plural suffix to oro* used as an Indefinite Pronoun. This 
can be made out from the existence of a distinct Pronominal subject ko 
suffixed to senojana. In (4) ko acts as Plural suffix to the Future Tense 
used as a Participial Noun of Agency. That here oroko is a Noun of 
Agency will at once be felt instinctively by the Munda* But that 
little sentence, Oroko sajaikom, would puzzle many a foreigner, though 
he may have spoken his oivn Mundari perhaps already for years. 

Tense-forms are best suited to illustrate the functional elasticity of 
Mundari compounds in a striking manner. 

The Mundari equivalent of an Organic Transitive Verb has four 
Voices^ five Moods, and twenty-^one Tenses* Each Tense has three 
Numhers — Singular, Dual, and Plural, with altogether eleven Personal 
forms and one Impersonal form. All this array of Voices, Moods, 
and Tenses can he tabulated into a scheme of great regularity, 
apparently resembling a scheme of Organic Conjugations very much 
indeed. It is then not astonishing that beginners should look on these 
as exclusively equivalent to Organic Verb-forms, and therefore as 
restricted to the functions of Transitive Predicates. But that is a fatal 
mistake ; for Mundari has not only no Conjugation in our sense of the 
word, hut it has not even any Verhs at all, as we shall see by and 
bye. The twenty-one Mundari Tenserforms may indeed he Trmsiim 
Predicates, but they are just as well Adjectives, Adverls or Gonerde 
or Ahstrad Nouns. Frequently they are equivalent to tohole Belatim 
Clauses or to Circumstantial Clauses of Place, Time or Manner. 

The root or word om denotes the act of giving substantively as well 
as transitively. It means therefore also to give. The Tense-suffix of 
the simple Past in the Active Voice is ked. Hence omked is the Simple 
Past Tense. I call it bare Tensefiorm because it contains only the 
primary root phis that element which connotes time. In this respect, 

■ a4 
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then, it is eqniyalent to the Latin ded or the Greet Bco/c (eSoy) and 
the English gam. 

This bare Tense-form may, like its Latin and Greet equivalents, 
stand as Predicate, it may he referred to a Subject. This act of 
reference is in Latin and Greek effected by the mere fact of the 
Personal desinences being added to the bare Tense-form or theme. 
Ded-e or eSa>/c-a means I gave. In Mundari the reference of the 
Transitive or Intransitive Predicate to a Subject is made by means of 
the Copula d or a; ing means Z Hence omked^a4ng^dedit eSoym, 
or, I gave. Here is the complete scheme of the Simple Past Tense : — 


Predicate. Copula. Subject, Fred, Subj. 

Subject. 

Predicate. 

Oinked — a — ing — a. 

1 

gave. 

Omked — a — • m 

tkou 

gavest. 

Gmked-a-e 

he 0^ she 

gave. 

Omked — a — i 

it 

gave. 

Omked — a — lang, 

thou and I 

gave. 

Omked — a — ling, 

he or she and I 

gave. 

Omked — a <— ben, 

you two 

gave. 

Omked — a — king, 

these or those two gave. 

Omked — a — bu i ^ { 

Omked -a -le 1 [ 

■ you and we 

gave. 

they and we 

gave. 

Omked — a — pe ego— t€, 

you 

gave. 

Omked — a — ko €So--/cajy^ 

they 

gave. 


Neither the Copula d nor the Personal Pronouns figuring as Sub- 
jects in the above Mundari scheme are mere desinences in the sense in 
which the corresponding Greet Personal Subjects are desinences exolu- 
mvely belonging to a Transitive Predicate. 

For (1) the Mundari Subjects are the current Personal Pronouns 
of the language, whereas the Greek Subjects are so no longer. 

(2) The Greek Subjects must be suffixed to the bare Tense-form 
or theme, whereas , the Mundari Subjects are not restricted to that 
position. In fact, whenever a word precedes the Predicate, those 
Subjects are detached from the Predicate and suffixed to that word, 
60 as to form the last syllable of it, so far as pronunciation is 
concerned. Thus in the propositions : I, thou, he, etc., gave yesterday, 
we get in Mundari the following : Hola-^*??^ omkeda, hola-i>?^ omkeda, 
hola-^ omkeda, etc. 

As for the a in conjunction with a bare Tense-^form) it is not restrict- 
ed to the function of a Copula or link-word between a Predicate and a 
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Subject. It can act equally as formatiye element o£ a Noun. Thus the 
form omhedd by itself alone mmm that whkh some one has given. 
This derivative from an Active Tense has no single- worded equivalent 
in any Organic language. The closest literal translation — ^Hhe some- 
body having given thing sounds barbarous. Yet it is the manner 
in which this particular signification is conceived by the Munda 
mind. 

In comparing Organic with Mundari Tense-forms^ we must attend 
to the following points : — 

(1) Organic Tense-forms, such as eSto/c, are incomplete 
and meaningless if separated from the Personal desinences > 

and cScoa: mean nothing : they are not erards ; whereas 
dedi and eBwKa are words and mean I gave. 

(2) The mechanim of Organio languages (if I may so call the 

particular lines along which the Aryan languages have 
developed) precludes them from using their bare Tense- 
forms either adjecfcively or substantively. If they want 
to use a Tense-form either substantively or adjectively, 
they must have recourse to Infinitive or Participial 
desinences. These special desinences mmj affect the 
theme or primary element m ih form. Thus Sou? aud 
Soipm are the Participle and Infinitive of eBco/ca^ I gave* 

(3) That same mechanism tends to Emit the power of even this 

process more and more. Thus Latin has already fewer 
Infinitives and Participles than Greek, and modern 
languages have fewer than Latin. 

In Mundari the case is very different:— 

(1) The bare Tense-form is a complete word by itself 

alone. It hasnot only one, but several meanings. That 
is why we must see it in a context in order to know which 
of its possible functions it actually performs. 

(2) This complete word may, without the aid of any special 

sufiSx, be used either substantively or adjectively. Omked 
is equivalent to Bovvai^ dedkse^ to have gwe% as well as to 
having given. 

(3) Every one of the 21 Mundari bare Tense^forms may thus be 

used either substantively or adjectively* 
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In otter words, thougli Mundari has no special Infinitive or Parti- 
cipial form^ it has, fumUomlly^ as many Infinitives and Participles 
as it has Tenses in any of its four voices. Of course most of the Tense- 
forms thus used substantively or adjectively cannot be translated 
into English, except by Eelative Clauses. 

'When used as Participial Adjectives, they are placed immediately 
before the Noun they qualify, and they never take any suffixes indic- 
ative of either Gender, Number or Case. V*gr., omked koro^ the man 
who gave; omked horoking^ the two men who gate; omked horokoy the 
men who gam. 

The dissimilarity between the two processes of treating Tense-forms 
does not end here. The Organic Infinitive, though it has a substantive 
function, will not allow itself to be treated in every respect like other 
Nouns, It refuses the ordinary Oase*suffixes, nor can it be governed 
by Prepositions, Bovpat, cannot be declined, nor could we say in Latin . 
Omtias refero tibi^ pro-dedisse Uhrmiy—l thank thee for to ham given 
the book. 

The Mundari Tense-form, on the contrary, behaves in every respect 
both like an ordinary Adjective and like an ordinary Noun» In its sub- 
stantive function it may take all the suffixes any other word, such as 
V. gr., or&y house, may take. Besides suffixes denoting relations of space, 
it may take suffixes of time distinct from the Tense-suffixes. In fact, 
every suflSx denoting any function which is at all compatible with the 
general concept of an action may be added to a bare Mundari Tense- 
form, A few examples will show this more clearly 

let — We have seen that in its adjective function the Tense-form 
precedes the Noun. Bat a Noun can always be replaced by a Personal 
Pronoun. Hence instead of Tenee followed by iVcww, we may have 
Tenee followed by Pronoun. But since the ordinary Mundari Personal 
Pronouns are always mffixesy ihm combination of Tense Pronoun 
yields one single word. 


Omked Jioro^^ Tke man who gave. 
Omked horoking ^ — The two who gave.! 

Omked horokor^ The men who gave. 1 


Omked/, — The one who gave. 
Oinked '^««^, — Tke ttvo who gave. 
Omked'^^’o, — > Those who gave. 


. Snd.—A, Mundari Ad jective is turned into an Adverb of Manner by 
means of the suflSxes kkdy lekagoy Ukatey lehategey v. gr.^ lugikkafe; 
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literally, goodJike, properly, in the right way. These same 
sniBOlxes may be used to transform any Tense-form into an Adverb of 
Manner. But Adverbs of this class can never be translated by a single 
word into English. Atkarjdina means I fml and I am under the 
impremmu Hence Omkedf^eka aVharjaina I feel like haring 

I am under the impreesmi that I did gim, 

3rd, — d means %L Hence, omhed^d means that which someone gdne* 

hth, — Bd is a 0-enitive Suffix to Nouns. Hence omked'-^rd rasika,— 
The joy one experiences for having given Ifiterallg^ the joy of having 
given). 

5th,— Te denotes cause. Hence omked'-te-ko suknjana, — They are 
happy decause they gave (literallg, they rejoice on account of having 
given)* 

Mh, — Re means and is also used to denote condition. Hence 
omked' •-re-ho sukujana honang; literally^ in the f having given they 
would have rejoiced, e.e., they would be happy now if they had given. 

*1th, — Tare meam thefe andi there lohere. ’E.erxee omked-fdre--ko 
lelkia, — They saw him at the mrij place where he gare^ 

8th, — Imiage means at the very moment.’’ Tienee omked-mtage 
lelkxako, — T^hey saw him. at the very moment when he gave. 

Tense-forms used substantively never become perfect functional 
eqaivalents of our Abstract Nouns, which connote that the action is 
there and then conceived as abstracted from all real relations; for they 
still signify the actions as referred to an agent and as having a real 
terminus ov object. This is clearly proved by the following fact:— - 
The Munda inserts Direct and Indirect Pronominal Objects into his 
Transitive Predicates. In the Definite Present and the Definite Imper- 
. feet, these Objects must stand between the primary root and the Tense- 
suffix. Example — Dalmeamto strike; the Definite Present suffix is 
tan; the Definite Imperfect suffix is tan 4* taiken; ko means they and 
them. 

^ Kooti Dir. obj. T. sufC. Gop* Snbj 

Hence, te is striking them now^ (Dal . ko - tan - a - e. 
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In the Imperfect Tenses the Suhieot generally stands between ian 
and iaihn, 

^Boot* Dir. obj. Tense. SubJ. Tense. Oopnia. 

Hence, ke was striking them then, |Dai . jto . tan - e - taeken - a. 

This is of conrse pronounced like one word — dalkotanetaikena. 

In ail the other Tenses Direct and Indirect Objects stand between 
the Terse-snffix and the Copula. Hence — 

Simple Fmt , — He stmck them : Dalked'-^o-a-e. 

Af^erior He strack tkem first: DalLed'-^o-a-e. 

Whenever the Direct or Indirect Object to a Transitive Predicate is 
a living being, Pronominal Objects must he inserted into the Predicate 
according to the above rules. When no Pronominal Object is inserted, 
it is understood ipso Jacto that the Direct Object is an inanimate 
being* 

Now, whenever a Transitive Predicate is detached from its Copula 
and Subject in order to be used adjectively or substantively, it is 
detached together with its Pronominal Objects — 

I>al^hQ4an horo , — The man who strikes them now. 

I>al-ho4an-ii — The one who strikes them now ; Dal-lco4avflcing ^ — ^The two 
who strike them now; J)ahho4an4cOi-^llh.Qm who strike them now. 

Balked/ -ho^ni^Tke one who struck them; Balled/ -ko-kvng ^ — The two who 
strack them first. 


Balled/ -ko^red sajai,— The punishment incurred for having struck them first 
the punishment o£ the act of striking them first). 

Balled/ ’kQ4dre-king leVkia , — Both saw him there where he struck them first. 


Tbe sctfiSx of tbe Possessive Genitives is d. Hence Jialled' -ho-nid ord 
means “ Tbe house of the one who struck iJiem first.” 


To denote presence in a certain place or near a person or object, 
it suffices to suffix re, w, or t&re, near to tbe word denoting the place 
or person or object, add the Subject to these suffixes, and then add the 
Copula a. This transforms the word into an Intransitive Predicate. 


Koun, Suff. Subj, Cop, 

Hence, Dalled'^-ko-nia— ora - ro - ho - d, — They are in the house 
of the one who struck them first. 

Da/ferf They are near the one who struck them 
first. Here, then, we have an example of a Tense-form being used 
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STibstantiyely, and then being retransfonned into an Intransitiye 
Predicate denoting presence near a person, but still retaining its 
original Transitive function. The compound ordrekod exhibits the 
Locative Case of a simple Noun, transformed into a similar Intransitive 
Predicate. 

As a further illustration of the utter functional instability of both 
simple and compound Mundari words, I shall add the following 
examples: — Martohe is an Interjection lUeaning all rig MI let us begin / 
Mariohe-pe-a means : now^ then^ say martobe^ begin the work like 
fellows who Bdkj martobe f (Here the Interjection is used as an 
Imperative with the Familiar Interjection a suffixed.) 

Boys having learned to begin a race after counting in Hindi up to 
three— do^ tin I by way of signal, will transform these Numerals 
into a so-called Verb in order to say— Let us begin after counting one, 
two, three— £u is the Subject, the Copula, the e is 
euphonic. Litef^ally, this means we shall ekdotm it^ i.e., we shall start 
after the signal ek^ do, tin ! 

Sim means a fowl. Simked'-^ko^a-le — literally, tve fowled them. This 
generally means we have acquired Itheni) the fowls. But it may also 
meBjixwe have killed fowls to eat tkem^ i.e» (to-day), we have fowl for 
our dinner. 

J/aAara means a cowherd I oAffdis the Suffix of the Perfect Tense. 
Hence, Maharaakad'koak,~We have eowherded them, i.e., our cattle; 
we have entrusted our cattle to a cowherd* But it may also mean 
We have (these men) as cowherds. Of course this Tense- 

form may go again through the modifications indicated above. Thus, 
Maharaakad'koni, — The one who has his cattle grazed by a cowherd. 

It may be said that this method of treating words is very handy 
and expeditious. No doubt it is so in a certain way. But it would 
have to be abandoned were the Mundas to take to literature; for the 
above examples suffice to show how absolutely necessary it is for the 
listener to know the circumstances under which such compounds are 
uttered. As clear and self-sufficient signifying agents, these compounds 
are practically useless. They are too narrow, too material, too 
dependent on trivial circumstances to be of use in literature ; they can 
only do real service in a very familiar conversation about narrow 
domestic or village matters, where all the circumstances are supposed 
to be known to the listener. 
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StiOl proceeding on this fundamental principle of his language, the 
Munda retransfonns proposUions into compound words, and uses 

them as Predicates in other proportions. Take the following proposi- 
tion- MoU-a-lang, Thou and I shall stop w- cease. Here is 
Predicate, a is Copula, lang is Subject. The addition of a new 
Pronominal Subject and Copula transforms this proposition into a 
mere compound Predicate, thus 

Dir. object. Subj. Predicate. Copula. 

Neado - le hokaalang - a. 

LiteraUy, this we hohmlang it, m., this we express hy saying {hohaalang) 
thou and I shad stop. iV 4 ;bm, a sorcerer. they treat _ 

them as sorcerers 

Dir. otj, Subj. Predicate. Copula. • 

Heado - le ~ ndjomlcoaJoo - d. 

This (process) we express by saying “ they treat them as sorcerers. ’ 

SarUvuGsm true; sarti-d means if is true. Hence, sarUdhdaico 
means “they believed it” — literally, they it is trued it, i.e., they said to 
themselves it is true. 

It is easy to see how deeply the functional elasticity of Mundari 
roots and compounds affects the grammar of the language. Not only 
does it give to its etymological part a character widely different from 
the etymology of an Organic language, hut it does away altogether 
with a great part of Organic syntax; for hy substituting compound 
words for every kind of Organic Subordinate Glauses, it eliminates with 
one stroke the complicated laws which regulated the Moods and the 
00-osdled sequence of Tenses in the Subordinate Clauses. 

The MunDAEi Peoposition oe Sentence. 

Isolated words, whether simple or compound, hare roots or organic 
forms, are the spoken signs of concepts. But the mind is not satisfied 
with isolated concepts: it cannot rest until it has wrought at least two 
such concepts into an intellectual totum, which might be called a mental 
pieiure. When, for instance, we join the concepts denoted by the 
words horse and run we obtain such a mind-picture. This is translated 
into ianguags by the proposition : /^wse rum. These are of course 

quite distinct from mere sense-perceptions ^and ,the pieturings of 
the imagination. 
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W© may at times seem to be working on a Bingk idea or csonoept^ 
but in that ease we are in reality decomposing a complex idea into its 
elements for the purpose of selecting some two or three of these 
elements to rearrange them into a mental picture which will exhibit 
one particular aspect of the idea we were working on* This process 
we go through each time we formulate some definition. F. ^r., the 
concept denoted by the term man includes in an implicit or embryonic 
maimer all the essential characteristics of man* But it is impossible 
for the mind to represent to itself at any one instant explicitly and 
clearly all that is contained implicitly in this complex concept. It can 
only picture man to itself under one particular aspect at a given 
moment. It may at one moment represent him as a moral being, at 
another as an intelligent being, at another, again, as a being composed 
of both matter and mind. Thus it obtains successively the different 
mind-pictuies which are signified by the propositions : man is a respon- 
sible being; man is an intelligent being ; is a rational animal. If a 
speaker only uttered the isolated word man^ a listener, though under- 
standing the term, would still be at a loss to know what he was driving 
at. But by uttering one of the above sentences he calls up in the 
listener’s mind a definite mind-picture. The listener then knows that 
the same picture exists at that moment in the speaker’s mind. He 
understands him. The act of thus uniting two or more concepts into 
a mind-picture is, iu logical terminology, called a judgment. Since 
the mind can think only by judgments, we may call the judgmeut 
the working unit of the intellect. Hence concepts are related to the 
judgment as constitutive elements are related to the whole or totim. 

Considered as a mental act, the judgment is in reality a perfectly 
simple act, for it consists essentially in the perception of either agree- 
ment or disagreement between two concepts. 

Hence, an affirmative judgnmit is that act of the mind by which w©' 
refer one concept to another as either necessarily or contingently 
belonging to it. • 

Jl negative ji^dgment is that act o£ the mind by which we separate 
one concept from another as disagreeing with it. 

When we examine two concepts thus concurring into a judgment, 
we find that one of them always acts as a kind of substratum, or rather 
as an element requiring a closer specification or determination — an 
element about which the mind may be said to ask a question. This 
concept is called tbe Bubject, The second concept contains the particular 
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specification wHcli is required by the Subject. It answers the question 
which the mind puts concerning the Subject. This concept is called the 
Predicate^ i.e,, that which is then and there predicated of the Subject. 
The Predicate being the determining element may be considered as the 
more important factor. Thus every judgment consists necessarily oi 
two primary or essential elements — a Suhjeht and a Predicate, The mind 
may introduce other elements into the judgment, but these do not affect 
the eomtitutive duality of the judgment; for they are all merely explicita- 
tions or extensions or explanations of either the Subject or the Predicate. 
For instance, Predicates denoting actions generally imply a terminus. 
Thus the idea of seeing implies an object which is seen. This terminus 
k called the Direct Object. Many words denoting actions imply a double 
terminus, v. gr,^ the idea of giving implies not only an object which is 
given, but also a being to whom the object is given. Such a second 
terminus is called thi Indirect Object, Both Direct and Indirect Objects 
are therefore only natural (Complements or explicitations of the Predi 
cate. They are part of the Predicate, hut do not form a new constitu- 
tive element of the judgment. The same is true of any additions or 
explanations which [may he added either jfco the Subjeot or to 
the Predicate. 

From what has just been said we see that in a judgment concepts 
are not merely juxtaposed at random. Such a juxtaposition would as 
little yield a judgment as the random juxtaposition of colours would 
produce a picture. Even as the painter blends different colours into a 
material picture, so does the mind, in its judgments, blend various 
eoneepts into an intelleciitiiai picture. That blending is done by 
aptly correlating and subordinating them to each other. But this 
presuppo^s in the mind an innate power of grasping purely intellectual 
relations and of instinctively and rapidly classifying the different 
concepts of a judgment under the various categories of apprehended 
relations. 

It is in this act that the superiority of int^ect or reason over mere 
jsense manifests itself so strikingly ; and since all languages are a more 
or less perfect physical imitation of this purely intellectual act, it has 
been said with truth that language constitutes an insuperable harrier 
between man and the mere animal world. 

The spoken sign of a judgment is the proposition or sentence^ just as 
words are the spoken tigns of concepts^ Since the proposition is the 
physical counterpart of the mental judgment, it is evident that it 
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cannot merely juxtapose at random tlie words denoting the Tarions 
concepts whioh constitute a judgment. It must in some way or 
another connote at the same time all the relations in whioh the concepts 
stand one to another. These relations are a set of purely mental 
abstractions quite distinct from the abstractions described above 
(pp. xviij xviii, xix) as implied in the Organic Parts of Speech. They 
arise directly out of the exigencies of the judgment as such. Some of 
them are purely logical and necessary relations, such as, gr.^ those 
which exist between the Subject and the Predicate ; others are external 
and contingent, such as, for instance, the various relations of space, time 
or manner. 

The means which language has at its disposal are necessarily 
limited, and may be summed up under three heads — 

(1) A particular and fixed order of words in the proposition. 

(2) Eeduplication of the first or last syllable of certain words. 

(3) The use of special words used to directly denote relations of 

space and timot These are the simple or compound 
Demonstratives, such as Pronouns, Prepositions or Post- 
positions of space and time, etc. 

The three methods are used simultaneously in all languages; but 
not to the same extent nor yet in the same manner. Some use the order 
of words more extensively for the purpose of connoting the grammatical 
relations, whereas others have recourse more freely to the use of Demon- 
stratives. Again, it happens that two different languages using the 
order of words to connote one and the same relation do not arrange 
the correlated words in the same order. 

The methods used by the Kholarian dialects differ in most respects 
widely from those used by the Aryan languages, Asa consequence 
of this divergence the Mundari proposition bears an aspect very 
different from its Aryan equivalent. It is regulated bylaws which 
find no application in the Aryan proposition. A comparison between 
the Aryan and Kholarian methods on a few essential points will bear 
out this statement. 

Ir^Methods of connoting the relation between the Sub feet and the 

Predicate^ 

This relation is a logical or necessary one ; for whatever we predicate 
in a proposition may roughly be defined as either a state or an action^ 
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But a state neoessarilj implies some subject, and every action implies 
an agent. Hence tbe Subject and the Predicate are each the natural 
complement of the other, and m thus implying each other ^ they consti- 
tute the very essence of the judgment. They are blended into a new 
mental unit. 

The words denoting the two concepts thus blended being physical 
elements cannot, of course, perfectly imitate this mental process. 
Nevertheless, since language is the natural outward imitation of 
thought, we may expect it to, instinctively tend towards welding the 
terms denoting Subject and Predicate into one compound word or at 
least to juxtapose them immediately, Asa matter of fact, however, 
though juxtaposition be used extensively, it has, so to say, been judged 
insufficient by a certain number of languages. Organic languages 
have recourse to it only when the Predicate denotes an action conceived 
as a reality, i,e.^ when it is a Verb. In that ease the Subject is suffixed 
to the Predicate in the shape of a Personal Pronoun. Predicate and 
Subject reacting on each other have produced those peculiar compounds 
which we meet chiefly in the more ancient organic conjugations, where 
the Pronominal Subject has become a mere desinence and the root of 
the Predicate itself has sacrificed something of its original form to the 
welding of Subject and Predicate into a single word. That the 
position o£ the Pronoun immediately after the Predicate is really 
intended to connote the relation between Subject and Predicate is 
clearly shown by the fact that these Pronominal desinences must 
remain even in those propositions where the Subject is expressed by a 
separate or a current Pronoun, Rex da-??, — The king 

give-t.'"" ■ 

The Organic languages went a step further still. To Nouns stand- 
ing as Subject they also affixed a demonstrative root for the purpose 
of connoting the relation between such Nouns and the Predicate. Thus 
they obtained eventually a special Bubject /cm of Nouns, vijs., the 
Nomimtm Cme^ which, like the Yerh, consists of the bare Noun -fa 
formative element or desinence. These Nominative desinences are 
extended to Pronouns and Adjectives. Hence when the Subject of a 
proposition is a Noun or a Pronoun, and the Predicate is a Verb, then 
the relation between Subject and Predicate is connoted twice, vk., 
firsts by the Pronominal desinence of the Predicate ; secondly, by the 
Nominative desinence of the. Noun or Pronoun. Thus Duc-s (dux) 
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Whenever the Predicate of a proposition is either a Noun or an 
Adjective, Organic languages use a link-word or Copula to eonneet the 
Predicate with the Subject, v- gr.^ this man is a European. They are 
honest. 

Now this Copula behaves like an ordinary Verb Predicate, inasmuch 
as it takes Pronominal desinence agreeing with the Subject in Number 
and Person, Hence here the relation of Subject to Predicate is direcihj 
or primarily denoted first by the Copula, nemnd by the Nominative 
desinence of Nouns or Pronouns, and indirecihj again by the personal 
desinence of the Copula as well as by the Nominative desinence of the 
Noun or Adjective standing as Predicate, Bec-s nost-^?;’ esA duo-s 
hon-ws. Whereas the Copula esi connects the Predicate dm doms with 
the Subject reis mstery the several Nominative desinences of the Nouns 
and Adjectives perform the function of exhibiting the concepts 
denoted as perfectly co-ordinated in one and the same logical 
relation. 

Thus, then, the method used by Aryan languages to connote the 
relation between Subject and Predicate does, as a matter of fact, divide 
Organic propositions into two classes, so far as their outward form is 
concerned — 

^ ^ Propositions without a formal link-word. 

(2) Propositions with a formal link-word. 

The phonetic decay of the personal pronominal desinences has in 
modern Aryan languages largely increased the number of propositions 
belonging to the second class. The word used as Copula is generally 
the so-called Substantive Verb io and this is treated as an ordinary 
Verb. Some of its forms are taken from a root meaning to become. 
This copula directly and primarily denotes either existence (real or ideal) 
or a rising into existence. Hence the function it performs as link-word 
is a secondary one superadded to its primary meaning for the particular 
purpose of referring Predicates to their Subjects. 

The Miindari method of connoting the relation between Subject 
and Predicate differs very radically from the Aryan method — ^more 
radically even than it appears at first sight. Mere juxtaposition of 
the Subject and Predicate is not used. The short questions and 
replies in which Siibstantim Predicates are occasionally placed 
immediately after the Subject in affirmative, or before it, in interro- 
gative propositions are in reality merely elliptic propositions. Thus 
Mnnda o^^cg.^—Who (is) village-chief? Ni MxmdUy — This one (is) 
village-chief. 
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(1) Every Mundari Predicate is connected vrith its Subject by 
m^ns of a Copula. 

(2) The word denoting existence, viz., mmd^ is not used as Copula. 

(3) There are in Mundari two distinct Cojpulas^ viz., tan and d or a. 
Tan is used as link-word only when the Predicate is a Noun or Pronoun, 
whereas a is used when the Predicate is either an Adjective or a Verb. 

(4) Mundari propositions too are therefore divided into two classes, 
but the division rests on a different principle from the one on which 
the Aryan classification is based. 

(5) Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives take no suffix indicative of 
the relation here under discussion. There is therefore in Mundari no 
Subject or Nominative-Case suffia of Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives. 

(6) Neither tan nor d {a) ever undergo any change or mutila- 
tion of form. 

(7) Nevertheless, tan and a are not the sole exponents of the 
relation between Subject and Predicate, for tan must always take 
the current Personal Pronoun as immediate Suhjectwe suffix even in 
propositions where the concept standing as Subject is expressed by 
either a Noun or another Pronoun. Hence it is the Copula tan plus 
the Pronominal suffix which connotes the relation. 


Subj. 

Cop. 

Pred. 

I Pred, 

Cop. 

Subj. 


I 

am 

a Mimda. 

I Horo 

tan~ 

iiig. 


Thou 

art 

a Munda. 

Horo 

ian» 

me. 


He 

is 

aMunda. 

Horo 

ia%‘ 



Sabj, 

Cop. 

' Pred. 1 

Subj. 

Pred. 

Cop. 

Subj. Suff. 

This servant 

is 

a Munda, 

Ne dasi 

Horo 

tmr 


These two servants 

are 

Mundas. 

Ne dasiking 

Horoking 


Hng* 

These servants 

are 

Mundas, 

1 K© dasiko 

Horoko 

tan- 



Similarly, a Subjective Pronominal Suffix must be used together with 
the Copula d {a) to connote the relation between Adjective and Transi- 
tive or Intransitive Predicates and their Subject. But in this case 
the construction differs slightly ; whereas the Copula tan is not a suffix 
or syllable of the Predicate, the Copula d (a) is always immediately 
suffixed to Adjective or Transitive and Intransitive Predicates. The 
Subjective P*ronominal suffix is added to the Copula only when no other 
word precede the Predi^te. Whenever another word precedes the 
Predicate, the Pronominal suffix h added to that word, and thus 






Predic-Cop.Subj. 
-Bnginge.a-&»^. 

Bttginge.at^ 

®«giDge-a- S<!». ■ 

Senhm is the Simple Past Tense of ««„, to so Henn« ,-f 
went — ’ Jaenoe it means 

Snbj. Bredic. P.edicCop Subj. | Subj. P„d. Predic.Oop. SubJ. 


Predic. Cop . Sub j. 
I am well, — Buginge -a •ing. 
Thou art well,— Bugiuge -a 
Ha is well,— Buginge •a 


-e* . 


Tbouandl are well,- 
He and I are well,— 
You two are well,— 


. ■ ■ went,*** 

Thou wentst,— 
He went,** 


Senken 
Sehken *a 
Senken -a 


-m. 


Thou and I went,- 
He and I weat,- 
You two went,— 


Subj. Bred. 

I went yesterday,— 
Thou wentst yesterday,— 
He went yesterday,— 


Senken- 
Senken- «- 
Sei.fcen- a~ lem. 


Subj. Bred. Cop. 
Hola 4ng senken -a. 
Hola -m senken 
Hola -e senken •a. 


Subject. 


Bred, 


r- 


Snhj. Pr. Snbj. p,ed. Cop. 
Tie servant went yesterday^Dasi iola „ 

EJ: 

p^rr; tL r/r « .t: 

o I , ilence sentan taeken is the x 

feet, meaning was going along at that moment Tn ih m 
Pronominal Suhfeot p-AnAraii i- ^ -l l • these Tenses the 
^ S^eiierally stands between the narhVnla, m 

and the Imperfect sign taelcen- Particular Tense-sign 


Subj. Bredicate, 

^ 

I was going along,— 
Thou wast going along,— 
He was going along,— 


Bredicate. 

r- ^ 

Subj. Cop. 
feentan -twy- taeken -a. 
Sentan -e/a- taeken 
Sen tan -e- taeken -a. 


From these examples we see that the Pronominal Subiects thm, i. 
not restricted to one fixed position with regard to the pJr / 
nevertheless, he m immediate contact with the Oopnia m withTb' 
Predicate. No word can ever intervene between these Prono^J 
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Subjects and the Predicate or between them and the Oopuk, 
This particular kind of contact is no doubt intended to assist in its 
way towards the connotation of the relation between Subject and 
Piedicatoi 

The diraion of Organic propositions into two classes, tIz., one 
class without a link- word, and the other with a link-word, is not based 
directly on the logical nature of the Predicate-concept, but on the 
etymological form of the word which denotes that concept. This is 
clear from the fact that whenever an Organic language uses an 
Adjective, a Participial form as Predicate in certain Tenses that 
Predicate must be connected with its Subject by means of a Copula* 
In the sentence Ee^ profidscitur there is no Copula, whereas in 
profedua eat we meet with a Copula, although the idea denoted by 
profectus is specifically the same as that which is denoted by 
profidsoiiur. 

It is hardly to our purpose to point out here the logical reason 
underlying the use of the Participial forms. This much, however, 
may be said that a great amount of abstract thought is embodied in 
these as well as in all other Organic word-forms. The Aryan has the 
advantage of being able to use the abstractions thus stereotyped in 
his words without having necessarily an explicit consciomness of either 
the abstractions themselves or of the manner in which the forms 
embodying them were obtained. Hence in the formation of his pro- 
positions he may allow himself to be guided by his rich word-forms to 
a much greater extent than a race whose words do not embody the same 
amount of thought* Such races must, in the framing of their pro- 
positions, base themselves more directly on the nature of the Judgment 
ikelf in order thus to throw into the form of the proposition those 
essential abstractions which they have, as it were, neglected to express 
in their word-forms. 

In Mundari the division of propositions into two classes is directly 
based on the logmtl nature of the Predicate-concept. The form of the 
word denoting that concept has nothing to do with it. This is shown 
by the following facts : — 

(1) The very same w^ord-form is at one time referred to its Subject 

... ..by means of the Copula toe, at another by means of the 
Copula d (a) according to the nature of the concept it 
denotes. .Thus, horo tmA means he k a Munda; horo-a-e 
means he apmU ICmdarL' 
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"(2) : A certaia aamber .of words deBotimg ocoopations^ officesj etc., 
are primarily Noans m Mundari 'just as they are m Orgaaio 
, laBgaages; V. gr., village-ehief ; pakam\ saerificer ; 

mmtM^ district«cMef ; da«e, servant. Such Nouns may 
stand as Snhjeots or Direct and Indirect Objects in a 
proposition, but they cannot as such perform the fanetion 
of Predicates. To use them as Predicates, the Man da 
attaches to them an intransitiTO innction, adds the Perfect 
Tense-suffix, and then connects them with the Subject by 
means of the Copula Thus — 


Predicate. 


Predicate. G. S. 


He is the village-chief, — Muuda-akan -a- e; Utemli^r He is viilage-ehiefed. 
He is the district-chief, ,, He is distiict-chiefed. 
He is a servant, — Dasi-akan -a-e ; „ He is a-serving. 

He is a king,— Maja^akan -a- e; „ He is kinged. 


Hence the statement that Substantive Predicates are referred to 
their Subject by means of the Copula tan does not mean that ^ 
Mundari Noun can stand as a Substantive Predicate and take the Copula 
tan. It only means that no Predicate except a Substaative can take the 
Copula tan. It is the logical nature of the concept denoted by a Noun 
which decides whether that Noun can stand as Substantive Predicate, 
or whether it must assume an intransitive function before it can be used 
as Predicate at all. 

From the Organic point of view, the whole Mundari method of 
signifying the relation between Subject and Predicate may perhaps at 
first sight appear rather arbitrary. However, in language there is really 
nothing either arbitrary cr merely conventional. A short examination 
of the nature of Predicates in general will, I think, show that the 
Munda’s method is perfectly logical, and that what may appear to us 
anomalous is in reality of a transparent regularity. 

The mind throws all its concepts into two great categories: 
substances and accidents. A substance is conceived as a something which 
has either a real or possible separate existence of its own, a man, 
a tree, the sun. If we analyse the concept of a substance, we find it 
to contain as it were a bundle of charaetenstics, each of which is 
conceived as an essentially necessary constitutive element of that 
particular substance, so that we cannoi; remove even one of them 
without destroying that concept as such, v. the concept plant 
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neoessarily implies matter and ■ ; \ the ; oonoept 

implies /i/e, and smg; and. the concept implies,,' r^^soB, and 

will in addition to matter^ bm.&. seme. Logicians diyide these 
concepts into the so-called natural genera, species and indm- 
dnalities. Natural genera are concepts emhracing classes of beings 
conceived as having certain essential characteristics in common, t?. 
plant, animal. Natural specm as subdivisions of genera are conceived 
as sets of beings having in common certain essential characteristics 
not included in the concept of the genera under which they fall, >?. 
dog (under the genus animal)* IndiMmUtm conceived as possess- 
ing, besides the oharaeteristics of a so-called apccics infima^ certain 
characteristics by . which they are distinguishable from all the other 
individuals of that species, f. this dog^ that man. 

Aeckknts are conceived as mere modiflcations of substances, 
as something which cannot have a separate existence of its own, but 
requires a substance as substratum, a so-called suhjeet of inherence^ 
Thus, for instance, we conceive colour as belonging to something and 
able to exist only in that something* Again, we primarily conceive 
walking, writing, thinking as the acts or modifications of some agent, 
seme substance. S'urthermore, we conceive these modiflcations as not 
being part of those essential characteristics which make up our concepts 
of substances. Though a man has and must have some colour, we do 
not conceive any particular colour as in any way affecting or modifying 
humanity as such. This is true even of forms of activity, the capacity 
/or constitutes mi essential characteristic oi a substance. Thus 
the capacity of thinking is conceived as essential in man. But the 
adml exercise of it at any given moment is conceived as merely contin- 
gent. Hence the name atcident^ which implies that all the ideas of 
this category are conceived as contingent, as mere modes of being 
which whether actually present or not cannot change the intrinsic 
nature of a substance. 

In Organic languages ideas conceived as substances are denoted by 
Nounsy also called SubstanUves* However, not all Nouns denote sub- 
stances. Thus, for instance, Abstract Nouns, such as tcMienessy tirttWy 
etc., directly denote accidents and connote a particular manner of oon- 
oeiving them, as shown above. Again, many Concrete Nouns, such as, 
king, servant, etc., although denoting individuals, are, neverthe- 
less, primarily intended to designate particular accidents as inherent in 
those individuals. They directly denote offices, occupations, trades, 
etc., as inherent in certain classes of individuals. The king and the 
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servant would still remain sulmtantially the same individuals even 
though their respeotive social positions were suddenly reversed. 

Ideas conceived as accidents are denoted (1) By Adjectives, (2) by 
Verbs, (3) by Abstract Nouns, and (4) by certain Concrete Common 
Nouns, as just stated. 

Now the office of the Predicate consists entirely and solely in 
specifying the Subject, e.a., in stating how the mind conceives the Sub- 
ject in a given judgment. Hence in judgments where the Predicate 
denotes a substance, the mind considers or pictures the Subject in its 
Msentially permanent aspect. In judgments where the Predicate signi- 
fies an acoident, the mind pictures the Subject in one of its contingent 
or varying aspects. In doing this the mind implicitly knows that the 
particular feature it thus pictures is not an intrinsic constituent of 
Subject’s nature or essence. 

From a purely logical point of view, therefore, judgments do really 

fall into two classes, viz., essential and accidental judgments. 

Essential judgments are those in which the Predicate denotes a 
substance. 

Accidental judgmnts are those in which the Predicate denotes an 
accident. 

The TThnU r iaua would seem to have transferred this logical division 
instinctively into their language. For in their propositions they 
recognize the division (1) materially hj the adoption of two distinct 
link-words, one of whioh, viz., tan, is strictly reserved to connect 
with the Subject only such Predicates as denote substances, whereas 
the other, viz., d (a)? is used only to connect with the Subject such 
Predicates as denote accidents. (2) They furthermore recognize the 
division formally by the very meaning of these two link- words. 

To judge from the generic functions it performs in. the compounds 
where it occurs, the root ta denotes fixity in space and permanence in 
time in the widest sense. If narrowed down by tbe Demonstrative 
ne (this), it becomes tan. This used intransitively means to remain, 
to endure, to last, to be necessarily so or so, to be essentially. Hence the 
proposition Horo tani' would literally meau-~He necessarily is a man. 
(The form taen is the current word for to remain, and as such is an 
ordinary Intransitive Predicate.) 

A' is the current Impersonal Pronoun meaning it, something. It 
therefore denotes “being ” or “ somethingness ” in the widest sense, t,e.. 
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that Taguest of all concepts wHcli is equally applioahle to substances 
and accidents. Now, if this he used intransitively, it must mean either 
to he 8omeiMng ~ 01 to beoome That the Copula d (^) is in 

reality nothing hut the Impersonal Pronoun used intransiti?ely will be 
shown in the Chapter on Mundari equivalents of Organic Verbs (sea 
Grammar, pages 125 to 129). By the fact that ian exclusively connotes 
mLstanee in the Predicates which it refers to their Subject, it is 
sufficiently understood that the kind of being connoted by d (fi!) in the 
Predicates it connects with their Subject is a merely accidental mode 
of being. Hence the proposition Me sadom hendege-a-e literally means : 
This horse a blaek-something-he. And if we translate a by we 
get — This horse blaekdsffie, mean^ coming now. Hence 

Eijidan’-a-ko literally means : A coming-now-something-they. If we 
translate a by the Organic form are, we get : Ooming-now*are-they. 
The word rcrja used transitively means io moke some one king. 
Bajao is the Passive Voice, and means to become a king. The 
Perfect Tense of the Passive Voice is denoted by a Hence 
raJiHikan is a Participial form, literally meaning reo? (who has) 

become king, lc., is king now. Hence, he u the king must he 
rendered into Mundari by Bajaakan-a-e; litoxollj, a having-become- 
king-^ce«£;-he, or having become king is he. 

The mind frequently forms judgments which are logically quite 
distinct from those which have just been described ; for it often repre- 
sents things under an aspect which do neither exhibit their substance 
nor yet any of their inherent accidental modifications. We may, for 
instance, represent to ourselves a man m present in a particular place. 
Thus we say: the servant is in the garden. Now presence here or there 
does not afieot the substance of the subject nor does it add anything to 
the accidental modifications which are inherent m it. In such judgments 
the mind simply represents to itself the outward spatial relation of 
the subject to other real beings. Again, real emsUnce as such does not 
form part of our concept of substances. When, for mstanee, we think 
of a future generation of men, we conceive their substance exactly in 
the same way as we conceive our own. Their coming into existence 
some day changes nothing in those essential features which make 
up our concept of a man: nor can we call their existence, when 
realized, a mere accidental modification of those men. Their 
existence or coming into actual being is conceived by us as their 
entering into actual relations with the existing universe. In English 
this idea of real existence as well as that of presence in, or absence 
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from, a particular place is generally denoted by tbe same word which 
serves as Copula to connect Substantive and Adjective Predicates 
with their Subjects, viz,, by the Substantive Verb to be. There k a God 
means— -God exisU. He k in the house means he is priBeni in the house 
or he;mw exkii in the house. He is not in the house means he is absent 
from the house. In these propositions therefore the word to be does not 
perform the office of link- word, hut it is by itself alone the real 
Predicate. 

The Munda never uses either of his two link- words to denote 
existence. This alone goes some way to show that he attaches to both 
tan and d (a) a meaning which cannot well hear the concept implied in 
the English word existence . It is therefore in its way an argument in 
favour of the meaning which has been attributed to fan and a in the 
preceding pages. 

Existence mi non-existence aie, in denoted by two quite 

distinct words : Mend means to exist and band means not to exist At the 
same time these two words are generally used to denote presence and 
absence respectively — Mend, to be present, and band, to be absent. These 
two words when used intransitively do not, like other Intransitive 
Predicates, take the Copula before the Personal Pronominal Suffix, 
but after it — 


* I exist or I am 
present. 

Mend-aMfi-a,— thou exists, thou art 
present. 

Mena,-f-a,— he or she exists, etc. 

Mena,— it or they exist, ete. 

Mena-^a;?j( 7 -a,-— thou and I exist, etc., 
ere. 


Banga-tal-a, — * I do not exist or I am 
ahsent, 

Bang-»ae-a, — thou doest not exist, etc. 

Banga-i-a,— he or she does not exist. 
Bano^-a,-^ it does not exist, -^tc. 
Bang4a?2^^-a, —thou and I do not exist, 
etc. 


There is in Mundari no Transitive equivalent of the English Verbs 
to possess, to ham, to oion. This idea is expressed by mend and its 
contradictory by band. The construction used to predicate possession is 
similar to the Latin construction in which the Verb esse is used to denote 
possession, viz., the being possessed stands as Subject, whereas the name 
of the owner stands as Indirect Object, v.gr., I have a horse ,— est 
mihi ; Aiu-d (to me) sadom (a, horse) mend^ka (exists), or Sadom 
(a horse) mendia-taing (exists to me). 

Instead of expressing the idea of presence by means of mend, 
the Mundas very frequently have recourse to a different coiistruoiiouw 
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The Bame of the place in which somethiBg ot some one is present stands 
fimt with the Suffix re^ in. To this is added the required Personal or 
Impersonal Pronoaoj and then the lihk-word d— • 


They are here» — Nere^ko^d. ■ . 
They are in the house, — Ordre* 
ko^d. 


They are there,^ — Enre-ho^d^ 
They are on the 
ko^d> 


What has so far been said about the manner in which the Kholarian 
mind denotes the relation between Subject and Predicate may he 
summed up as follows 

Propositions are divided into two great categories-— 

(I) Propositions in which the predioation falls directly and solely 
on the Subject considered in itself alone. 

(II) Propositions in which the predication falls directly on the 
relations in which the Subject stands to other beings. 

The first category of propositions is subdivided into two classes— 

(1) EmntialpropouUnm^ ot ihoBB in. which the Predicate denotes 

a substance. In these the predication falls on the essential 
and intrinsically necessary features of the Subject. 

(2) Accidental propositiom^ or those in which the Predicate denotes 

aceddenU. In these the predication fells on such contingent 
modifications as may he inherent in the Subject. 

In the Essential propositions the Predicate is connected with the 
Subject by means of the Copula tan. In the Accidental propositions 
the Predicate is connected v^ith the Subject by . means of the 
Oopulad (a). 

These two link-words are not restricted to the hare function of 
simply connecting the Subject and the Predicate, but they do by their 
very meaning point out the logical nature of the Predicate. In other 
words, they point out both the fact of the agreement and the 
nature of that agreement; for denotes a logically neeessaiy 
agreement between the Subject and the Predicate, whereas d (^) implies' 
a merely contingent agreement. 

The propositions of the second category predicate, besides existence 
or non-existence, the space relations of presence or nearness and absence 
and the relation of ownership in which the Subject may stand to other 
beings. These relations are denoted by and 

with the Copula « (a). But the position of the Personal Pronominal 
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Afl&xes is, in these Predicates, never the same as in the Accidental 
propositions of the first category — 

Caiegorg, 

Cop. Bul^. ' Suhj. \:0&p* Pred: 

■ ian p..' -i . ■ He: ... is ... a Muada.', ■ 

■ d '■ -e- He -great.,, 

<5 . ... -e , He' ^Ss, a kiag, „ 

a -a , Ha 

IL — Category. 

Sulj. Pred, Pronom.S, Cop. Pred. SulJ, Buhj. Pred, 
Z. Pxisience Permesor ... meni ... 4 ... -a Tiiero is .. a God or God ... exists, 

r Soma nere men4 -i ... -a > 

2. i>me«ce ... aer ... -i ._ -a j Soma ... is hera 

Suhj. Fred. Pronom.S. Cop. Poum.Aff* Possessor, 
rSadommena ... 4 ... -a -ta 4Bg 
S. Possessions PosmsoT. Possess, A ff.Sulj. Pr^,Promm.B.€op. Fred. IHr.Ohj. 

i Affi ... -4 ... aadommeni ... -i ... -a \) \ 

■ 4 

This table shows at a glance how difficult it is for a beginner to 
translate the English Yerb to be always correctly into Mundari. Yet 
it is most important that in this matter mistakes be avoided because the 
use of the wrong Copula or the use of instead of the requiri^ 

Copula will frequently change the meaning of the proposition, v,gr. 

Horo mend-isu means— There u a Munda here, or the Munda is present. 
Horo ian4 means— He is a Munda. Horo-a-e means— He can speak 
Mundari. 

The correct translation of the Yerb to he is increased still more by 
a rule which I did not state above. It is this^ — 

Concrete Nouns denoting states, offices, and occupations may 
in certain cases stand as Predicates, and are then conneeted with the 
Subject by means of the Copula This happens whenever the 
speaker intends directly to point out, not the state, office or ocmpaUon 
denoted by the Noun, but the indmdmUty of the person who happens 
to be in that state or office. Thus the question : is that 

man? is answered by 'Rek}mhame, Mundadfe^<3j^, dmiakanae, 
etc. He is a king, he is a village-chief, he is a servant, etc* 
But the question Who is that man? is answered by Eaja tani, 
Munda tani, dasi tani, etc. He is king, he is the village-chief, 
he is the servant, etc. The reason of this difference in construc- 
tion is clearly based on the principles exposed above concerning 
the logical nature of Predicates. In the first set of answers the 
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Predicate directly points out mere aeoidentai modifications of tlie 
Subject in answer to a question concerning the state, office, etc., of the 
Subject. These aimwers are therefore Aecidenial In the 

second set of answers, on the contrary, the Predicate points out 
primarily aid directly the individuality of the Subject. In them the 
words raja^ munMy dasi are like Proper Nouns. The sentences axe 
equivalent to — That man is the one who is king ; that man is the person 
who is village-chief. The qualifications denoted by the Nouns are 
here used only for the purpose of clearly pointing out the indmduaL 
Hence these sentences are E^mMial propoBiimm. In English the 
Defilnite and Indefinite Articles will often point out the nature of such 
Predicates, and thus serve as a guide to the coiTeot use of the Copula, 
in — He is the king, the Article shows that here the personality 
of the king is primarily pointed out; whereas in-— He is a king, the 
Article shows that the dignity or office is pxfimarily insisted on. 

»■ 

Met hods of connoting the relation between TransUm or IntransiUm 
Predicates and their Direct or Indirect Objects. 

* Transitive and Intransitive Predicates always denote actions in 
their concrete circumstances, real actions. Even as we cannot 
conceive a real act of without referring it to some subject who 

does see, so can we not coDceive that act without thinking of some 
object or another which is seen. Similarly, the real act of giving 
implies not only an object which is given, but also a being to whom 
that object is given. Thus real actions have always one or two termini. 
These are the so-oaHed and 

The relation between Transitive or Intransitive Predicates and their 
Objects bears therefore the same character of a logical necessity as the 
relation between Subject and Predicate. 

Organic languages denote this relation by means of special Case 
dlesinenees in Nouns and Pronouns denoting the Direct and Indirect 
Objects. In the Predicate itself there is nothing indicative of the 
relation. 

Direct Objects are marked as such by the Accusative Case desinences, 
v*gr.^ Sex mittit ministr-2f/^w# Rex mittit ministr«c^. 

Indirect Objects are marked by the Dative Case desinences or by 
special Demonstrative words (Prepositions and a Case desinence), v.gr,^ 
Rex dat pecuniam ministr-o. Rex aocepii nuntium a ministr-o. 
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Modem Organio languages in wMeh., tta Oas© desinenoes have partly 
or almost wholly sncenmbed to the action ■of phone tio decay haT© oMefly 
recourse to current BemO'nstrative words for the purpose of signifying 
this relation. Besides the use of' Case desinences or of current Demon- 
strati¥© words, juxtaposition is used; for 'there is a marked tendency 
to place the Objects immediately after or immediately before the 
Predicate. Howe?er, . no ?ery great stress is laid on this factor as an 
exponent of the relation. 

In Mundari^ on the contrary, the pontian of the Objects is the mh 
exjmient of the relation ; for no kind of affix is ever added to any 
Noun or Pronoun for the purpose of signifying it. 

On this point Mundari differs not only radically from Organic, but 
also from most Agglutinative languages. It is not satisfied with mere 
immediate juxtaposition, but it imerts Pronominal Direct and Indirect 
Objects inU the very body of tbe Predicate-word. Even as the mentai 
Object is conceived as a necessary complement of the concept denoting 
the action, and thus coalesces with that concept into one complete 
mental Predicate, so does the epohen Object in Mundari coalesce with 
the term denoting the action into one Predicatepword^ 

The Pronominal Objects are inserted according to the following 
rules : — 

(1) In the Definite Present and the Definite Imperfect they 

stand between the root and the Tense-suffix* 

(2) In all the other Tenses they stand between the complete 

Tense-form and the copula. 

The inserted Pronouns are always the unmodified bare root- 
forms— 

■Predicate." 
r-—- ^ ^ 

Eoel. Dr. OK Tease-saff. Cop. Subj. 

D. Pr. Lei - ko - tan- a - ing,— I am seeing them now 

D. Imp. Lei • ko - tantaeten- a * ing, — I was seeing them then. 

Predicate*. ' 



.Boot* Teiise-su&'.i)|r* Ob. : 'Cop*. 'SubJ., „ 

J«d Pr, Lei - jad' - ko - a - ing, — I see them, 

e. Past, Lei - ked' - ko - a - ing,— I saw them. 

A 7 
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As already stated, in all Impei^e^t Tenses the Pronominal Subjects 
are by preference inserted between tlxe original Tense-saflax and the 
generic Imperfect suffix Thus— 

f Xel-ko-taE taeken-a-m^ 

I saw them then »*• \ or , . ' , 

(. Lel-ko4an-w2^4aeken.a* 

^ Lelked'-ko-fcaeken-a-m^ 

I had seen them i or 

C helked'-ko-i52;^-taekeii“a* 

In this kind of Mundari proposition therefore all the purely logical 
relations, viz., those between Subject and Predicate as well as those 
between the Predicate and its Objects, are welded together into one 
polysyllabic word, and this word constitutes the whole proposition as 
such* Any additional words which may be met with are mere explana- 
tions of either the Pronominal Subject, or the Predicate, or the Pro- 
nominal Direct and Indirect Objects. 

As a physical imitation of the mental judgment, this is no doubt 
driven as close as possible. In itself, however, it is not a perfection ; 
for it renders language heavy and sometimes obscure. Thus, for 
instance, whenever the Pronominal Subject and Direct Object are in the 
same Number and Person, the Mundari proposition is ambiguous, 
though either of the two be explained by an additional Noun. Eaja-e 
lelked-«-a may mean the King saw him” as well as “he saw the King.” 
This construction is another proof that the Kholarian mind has so far 
been de facto unable to grapple successfully with the mind’s higher 
abstractions and the connex problem of translating these into clear and 
easy language. It exhibits him in a way as unable to clearly formulate 
the abstract concept of action on the one hand and the abstract concept 
of the Objects or termini of action on the other. He cannot pronounce 
the word io see without at the same instant naming in a way the object 
seen. That this is so is shown by the fact that the Pronominal Objects 
must be inserted even if the Object is named by some separate Noun or 
Pronoun in the proposition, t?. I saw the sermnis ^ — 
lelked'-A’c?-a. In this respect, then, the Kholarian resembles the Eed 
Indians of America, whose languages are similarly tied down to a 
slavish imitation of concrete realities. 

The following facts seem to indicate that the Kholarians themselves 
feel this method of expressing the relation between Predicate and 
Objects as inconveniently heavy : — 

(1) If the principle on which the insertion of Direct and Indirect 
Objects undoubtedly rests were carried out to its entire extent, then a 
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nuinber of Predicates woifjM have .to insert OhjeotSi a Ditwi 
and an Indirmt one at tlio same time. . I gtm ikase hom» to them would 
therefore gtand thus : Ne sadomko-ing But it was 

evidently felt that this w^ould' be overloading a word and throwing the 
Tense-suffix too far from the. root it specifies. Hence two Objects are 
never inserted into one and .the same'. Predicate. The speaker in such 
cases is free to insert either the Direct or the Indirect Object. One of 
.the two inus.t. occupy, a .separate. position- outside the body of the Predi-# 
cate. Hence either' .Ne. 'Mrf^mte-ing -om-ia^to-tanaing (here the Indirect 
Object is inserted) or ■ Ne sadom.ko ' r/fe/J-ing om-^o-tanaing (here the 
Direct Object is inserted and the Indirect . Object stands before the 
Predicate in the shape of an emphatic Personal Pronoun ako with the 
.suffix Mf io). 

{2} The logically correct practice of distinguishing Indirect 
Objects by the prefix from Direct Objects is found to interfere 
too much with euphony in most Tenses. Hence in the Simple Past, 
instead of leaving this prefix immediately before the Pronominal 
Object, they throw it before the Tense-suffix. Thus in the sentence 
I gam it to Umn^ we get om-a-ked-A’o-aing instead of omked-aA'i?- 
aing. This transposition is made no doubt because omktdakoi&hj 
itself alone a complete proposition, where ko is Subject and a Copula 
aud it means theg gam it. Since this compound would callup that 
judgment in the mind before the addition of the intended Copula a and 
the Subject ing would be pronounced in omkedakoaing, they had 
recourse to the transposition of the prefix ^ in order to avoid that 
inconvenience. But the form om-//-ked'-A-o-aing is never used in its 
entirety. From the fact that a belongs to the Pronominal Object 
there arises an instinctive hurrying over the Tense-suffix ked^ and this 
brings about the elision of the two first letters, k and e. Hence the 
current form om-^-d'A^o-aiog instead of omaked'koaing. 

In the insertion of the 1st and 3rd Persons Singular, Vvz.^tng and 
I the Mundas of some districts go a step further in the way of allevi- 
ating the overloaded Predicate. By rapidly passing over the letter rf"" 
and compensating for it by the peculiar jerk represented by the 
graphic sign (') they obtain the forms omamae and omame, instead of 
omadlnae and omadlae ^ — ^He gave it io me and he gave it to him. This 
process is in its way. as strongly Organic as anytoing we meet with in 
the treatment of the formative or demonstrative elements by the 
Aryan languages ; for here the whole Tense-suffix is sacrificed to the 
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principle 'which requires the insertioB of the Pronominal Object into the 
Predicate, Most Mundas, howeTer, find this process too much for their 
Agglutinative instinetsi and they stick to the forms omsidina, and 
omsf/ia. 

The other Tenses in which the Pronominal Objects stand after the 
Tense-suffix do not lend themselves to the above transposition and its 
consequent elisions* The Perfect Tense-form om-akad cannot afford an 
additional a before a^ad: Om-a-akaOo a!ng w^ould be more heavy even 
than om-akad-a^o-aing. 

In the Indefinite Present omjad and the Anterior Past omUd the 
transposition would present no more difficulty than in the Simple Past 
omked. But then the result would be that these three tenses become 
identical in form ; for the elision of jh and le in om-^^-jad'-z^o-aing and 
om-a-led^-A-c-aing would lead to om-e?-a''-/i;c-aing, which is accepted as 
the Simple Past form. 

Now what does the Munda do in these cases P Bather than throw 
his troublesome Indirect Object entirely outside the Predicate, he 
sacrifices the Prefix a, to^ completely and leaves to the listener the 
trouble of discovering from context or circumstances whether the Simple 
Personal Pronouns inserted into these Tenses are then and there Direct 
or Indirect Objects. Hence — 

Omjad'-^^^j-aing may mean — gave them {to some one), or I gave it to them^ 

Omled '-^^o-aing may mean — I first gave them (to some one), or I first gave it 
to them, 

Omakad'-A^o-aing may mean — I have given the^n (to some one), or I Lave 
given it to them. 


The other relations which may arise between the various teims of 
a proposition are relations of space, time and manner. They are 
denoted by Postpositions, so-called Adverbs and Numerals. They need 
not he considered here in detail because the manner in which they are 
signified does not affect the essential outlines of the proposition. 


If now we want to apply the Organic grammatical terminology to 
tl e Kholarian mode of signifying the relations arising directly cut of 
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tbe nature of .a judgment, we shall he led to a oouple of statements 
which must at first sight shook our acoepted^ grammatical notions — 

I , — Mmdari Noum^ Prmmm and Adjecims ham m Womimike^ m 

Accusatimf and no Paitm Cum^ For whatewr meaning we may attach 
to the term Nominative^ we must admit that it does not apply to 
Mundari Nouns or Pronouns. If hy Nommaiim we mean only that 
material mrd-form which has arisen out of the oomhination of the 
Original Nommati¥e Affix with the Noun^'s root or theme, as, 
rex, murus, in oontrsdisimotion to the themOjand the other Case-forms, 
such as regu^ regem, the term cannot be applied to Mundari Nouns and 
Pronouns because such forms as Boot plus Nominatire Affix or Theme 
plus Nominative Affix do not exist. However, that is hardly the real 
meaning of our term ; for we do not say that all the Nouns 
and Pronouns of a dictionary stand in the Nominatm Oosb, 
although they there appear in the same form which they have 
when standing as Subject of a proposition. What we really mean 
to designate by the term Nommaiive Case is the function which that 
particular word form performs. This function consists in pointing out 
the Noun or Pronoun as the real Subject of a given proposition, and 
it is therefore part of the Organic method of denoting the relation 
between Subject and Predicate. But, there is no suffix in Mundari 
whose function it is to point out any Noun or Pronoun as Subject of the 
proposition. Nouns and independent Pronouns do not assist by 
anything in their to denote the relation between Subject and 

Predicate. The real grammatical Subject in the Mundari proposition 
is the Personal or Impersonal Pronominal suffix, which stands either at 
the end of the Predicate or immediately before it Additional Nouns 
or Pronouns are, strictly speaking, only specifications of the Pronom- 
inal or real Subject, In dasi Mjiiknae the word ^‘hijulsnae” is the 
grammatically complete proposition ; dasi explaiiis the Pronominal 
suffix as though we said he, namely, the servant, came. 

The same remark applies to the terms Acmsaiwenjii JDaiire; for 
the whole denotation of the relation between Predicate and Direct or 
Indirect Objects is exclusively performed by the inserted Pronominal 
Objects. 

In certain eases where the Indirect Objects are, thrown out of 
the Predicate, they are pointed out as such by Postpositions denoting 
■ clearly a relation of space. Heac© if a Gme at all, it is a Loc^iu of 

■motion. 
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Add to this the very peoidiar manner in whic!i the Organic 
Genitm Case is split up into five different forms, four out of which are 
pure Lomtims and only one a genuine Fmmmim Case. V> gr . — 

Tba house of the serTant, — Basi-d or4. The beasts of the forest, —Bir-wa 
joEtuko. 

The cattle of ike serrant,-«-I)asi*^4ra» urfko# The trees of foresi-^Bir- 
red daru, 

A ring of golds — SamroDi.r<f mudam. 

If, then, we want to ‘‘force the terms Beclemion ^nd Case on 
Mundari Nouns and Pronouns, we Should say that the whole Mnndari 
Declension consists of a Pmsessim Gase^ an Instrumental Gase^ and a 
certain number of Locatives of rest or motion. 

To say that the NGminative^ Dative and Accusative are identical in 
form is meaningless. If the term Qase be insisted on, the bare root- 
form of Nouns might be called the Indeterminate Oase^ inasmuch as 
that form does not perform any function as regards the denotation of 
relations. This form may in a certain very restricted sense be called 
an Equivalent of Organic NominaUms^ Datims ond: Aeeusatms.^^ 

II.^ — If we take the term Case as denoting, not a particular word* 
form, but the grammatical function of signifying the relation between 
Predicate and Direct and Indirect Obj ' ts, then we may say that in 
Mnndari Transitive and Intransitive Predicates besides Voice, 

Mood and Tense also an and a Furthermore, 

since the relation between Subject and Predicate is exclusively denoted 
by the Pronominal Subject, we might say that they have also a 
ffeminaiwe Case. 

jJI.—The term Verb denotes a class of words exclusively denoting 
states or actions as referred to a subject oi agent. We associate with 
it at the mrm time that peculiar Organic process which is called 
Conjugation. But Mundari has no particular class of words restricted 
to that function nor has it a conjugation in our sense of the term. 

Mundari equivalents of our Verbs fall under the head of Accidental 
Predicates os regards their nature, and the mode of connecting them 
witb. their Subject is the same as that by which simple Adjectives are 
with^the Subject. Hence the term Verb can in no sense be 
applied to them. Those equivalents represent a mere grammatical 
Predicates. To distinguish them from ordinary 
the qualification Tramitm or Intransitive is added 
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to them* Hence the term 1'mmiiimBm.d ' 'Tnimmiiim Ptedkuim k in 
these pages substituted for the word Verb, 

So much for the more striking difference's existing between the 
internal relati< ns of the Mundari and those of the Organic proposition. 
If now we consider the proposition aa a whole, we find that in that 
respect too Mnndari differs. strongly from, the Aryan. methods. 

, Besides, the Simpk Prajmiiion, .we have' in . .Organic languages 
Compound Propositions ' or Sentences, In these there, is one Primipai 
ProjmUion with its own Subject and Predicate and one or more 
Subordinate Projmiiions with their own Subjects and Predicates. 
V* gr.y the nian (Subj,) who {Subj\) gme tPred) you this letter is 
an Uraon (Pred). Though this sentence signifies but one single 
judgment or mind-picture, it oontains two Subjects and two 
Predicates. We understand that the whole of the above Eelative 
Clause is but an explanation of the real or Principal Subject of the 
|udgment. 

But the Munda never tolerates more tl an one Subject and one 
Predicate in even the most complex proposition. Subordinate clauses 
with special Subjects and Predicates can never occur in a Mundari 
Proposition. It is here that he brings into play his numerous 
Tense-forms. By using them either with a Substantive, an Adjective 
or an Adverbial function he obtains compounds which, with or 
without additional sufiBxes, render any of pur subordinate clauses. 

It is exceedingly difficult for a foreigner to translate compound 
Organic sentences fluently and correctly into Mundari : when ha has 
acquired a certain facility in this matter, he may not yet flatter himself 
with the idea that he will understand all those perplexing compounds as 
fast as they drop from the Munda’s lips. Often and often he will have 
to acknowledge to himself that he does not know what his interlocutor is 
driving at, though every word of the sentence sounds familiar to Mm. 
Nothing but a prolonged intercourse with Mundas can help him over 
this difficulty. To get into a correct rendering from English into 
Mundari, the following is the safest and the shortest method, though 
apparently rather long. Firdy translate your subordinate clause into a 
complete Mundari proposition; cut off the Copula and the Pronom- 
inal subject; finally ^ place the remnant thus obtained in its proper 
place of the Mundari principal proposition. ^‘The man who 

brought this letter is an Uraon/' Since there are no Belative Pronouns 
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in Mundari, aE Eaglisli Relatives must be replaced by eorrespondiug 
Personal Pronouns, Hence Who brought thk letter becomes he 
brought thk letter ^ — Ne obiti-e (SmL) auked-a {Pred,). Throw out e 
and a and you obtain Ne chili three words being a 

qualifioative of the Subject : The ma% horo^ precede that word* 

Subject. Pred. Cop. Pr. Siibj. 

« — _.'■■■ 

Ne-cMti aulced hofo Uraon tan 4 

The man who gape thk Utter to you is a Hindu. He gave this letter to 
you — Ne obxti omad^me-a-e. Cut off the Cop. a and the Subj. e: 

Subject, Pred. Cop. Pr. Subj. 

.. 

Ne cbiti omadW boro Biku tan 4 

I saw the men tcho heat him. They beat him, — dalkka-ko (here f is the 
Pronominal Dir. Object). Outt off the Copula a and the Prom Subj, 
■■■ Hence— , 

Direct Object. Predicate. Cop, Subj. 



Dalki horoko lelked'ko - a > ing 

or Dalki horoko-ing lelked^fcoa. Literally^ the him having beaten men 
I saw them. 

An additional difficulty arises in other kinds of subordinate 
clauses where the Tense-form, severed from its Copula and Pronominal 
Subject, requires other modifying suffixes. This of course pre-supposes 
a knowledge of the functions performed by the various Postpositions, 
In those propositions we meet turns which defy every attempt at 
anything like an approximatively literal translation into English. 


A last peculiarity of the Mundari proposition is the absence of the 
so-called Oraiio ohliqiia or Indirect Speech. The words of a third person 
are always left in the This necessitates the co-ordin-^ 

ation of two complete propositions into one sentence. It is the only 
instance of a Mundari sentence containing two Subjects^ tm Predicates^ 
and twoCopuJm. 
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The ientenLoa Se sm^ ke weMide^miihmmvu/ mmif in Mundari, 
be tnrned as follows: J wiU to-moi^oWj saying he said,--- Gapa-ing 
seii-a mente (saying) kajilfi-a 

Me a^rms ihai he saw ym^ becomes, /never saw Mm^ saying he 
affirms* This eonstrnetion is very simple in itself. It eliminates the 
last trace of the troublesome sequence of Tenm$ from the syntax. But it 
requires some attention on the part of the foreigner to make the requi- 
site transposition of words when ha trandates from English into Mnn- 
dari* A s%ht mistake in, this matter would make him say what he 
never intended to. 

It will readily be perceived that the method to be followed in a 
Mundari grammar must differ widely from that which is usually 
followed in the elementary grammars of Organic languages. A 
rigorous adhesion to the divisicms and olassificatibns of those 
grammars would create difficulties where there are none, and give tihe 
appearance of anomalies to forms and constructions which are but the 
logical consequences of the principles on which the language is based* 

As regards ike terfmmloyy used in Organic grammars, very little of 
it applies to Mundari if taken in its current meaning. It is to be hoped 
that the rapidly increasing study of non- Aryan languages may soou 
create a rational terminology wHdi will be applicable to Isolating and 
Agglutinative as well as to Organic languages. This ought not to pre- 
sent great difficulties if the terms to be partly selected and partly 
created be based exclusively on the fmeimm performed by the various 
Predicative and Formative or Demonstrative elements and on the 
ideal relations existing between the constituents of a judgment ; for 
fumtiom and being purely mental and abstracting from the 

material word-form, are fundamentally the same in all languages. 

Some of our terms, such Noun and Pronoun^ can hardly be 
objeeted to from that point of view; whereas others would undoubtedly 
have to be modified. Thus Adjeeiitm b:cq not always mere qualifyiBg 
additions to Nouns, because they may stand as Predicates of a pro- 
position, The term Verb is unfortunate even in Organic languages, 
since it really indicates neither a grammatical function norths outward 
form of the paiiiicular class of words it designates* The mere fact of 
their occurring more frequently as Predicates does not entitle those 
words being called the tvord par exeellence. Functiunally it belongs 
to the same class of Predicates to which ordinary Qualifieatives 
(Adjectives) belong. Adverb is a very inadequate term even in those 
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languages wliioli use the term Ver6. For it there is applied not 
only to words which modify- Verbs, but also to words which modify 
Adjeotires, gi\, slightly bitter. Preposition and Postposition again 
do' neither touch the function nor the form of the class of Demonstra- 
tives they designate. They merely point out their relative position 
vnth regard to other words. 

A oommon terminology serving to give an accurate analytic 
descriptioB of the x^ropomiion in all languages may appear to offer more 
serious diffioulties owing to the very divergent methods used by 
different groups of languages for the purpose of expanding, explaining 
or modifying either the Subject or the Predicate. If, however, the fact 
that the most complex and complicated sentences of any language have 
always only one main Subject and one main Predicate and that everything 
else in the sentence is for a particular purpose grouped around these 
two essential constituents, — if, I say, this fact were made the exclusive 
basis of the common terminology, the difSculty would be found more 
apparent than real. But until a universal terminology be really 
adopted, the creation of new terms for a comparatively insignificant 
language, such as Mundari is, would probably cause more confusion 
than the use of the Organic terms with such modifications in their 
current meanings as the character of Mundari necessarily implies. 
Thus,!?, gr.y the terms Noun^ Adjective, Adterhyeto.,maBt be understood 
to denote, not word-forms, but simply grammatical fimctions. Claim 
never denotes a subordinate proposition with a Subject and Predicate 
ol its own, but merely a compound word with or without additional 
words which stand as mere Qualificatives or Modificators or Expan- 
sions of either Subject or Predicate. 

That in Mundari Etymology and Syntax coincide, so to say, com- 
pletely is evident enough. Hence a division of the grammar into 
Etymology and Syntax is out of the question. The method best 
adapted to the character of the language appears to be the following: — 
The whole subject is divided into four parts— 

The First PfrrHreats of the so-called Demonstratives. Begin- 
ning with the Simplest Demonstratives, it gives their 
signification and shows how the simple forms concur to form 
Compound Demonstratives. It contains eight chapters, 
viz., (1) Definite, Indefinite, and Interrogative Demonstra- 
tives used adjectively, (2) Personal Pronouns, (3) Definite 
Indefinite, and Interrogative Pronouns, (4) Postpositions? 
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(5) Numerals, (6) Words used adrerbiallj, (7) Coajuuo- 
tions, (8) Inter] ectious. 

Tk@ Second Fari sliows how Simple and Compound Demoustra- 
tiTes coneur with Nouns and Pronouns to form compounds 
equifalent to Organic declensional or Case-forms. The 
■formation' of Possesswe AdjectiYes and Possessi?e Pronouns 
as well as of certain Nouns falls in naturally withtlie 
suhjeot-matter of this part. ; . To this is added a word on 
the degrees of comparison in Adjeetives. 

The Third Pari treats of the manner in which ■ Demonstratives 
ooncur with Predicative roots to form equivalents of 
Organic conjugational forms. It considers these compounds 
as Transitive or Intransitive Predicates, and therefore 
comprises chapters on Mood, Voice and Tenses. It ix^nsidera 
them next as performing various other functions with or 
without additional Demonstrative suffixes. 

The Fourth Puri explains how the Tense-forms are used as 
subordinate clauses in propositions. 

A few necessary remarks on the Mundari vowels and consonants, and 
on grammatical Gender, Number, and the distinction between liTing 
beings and inanimate objects precede the first chapter of the Pirst Part 



MUNDAII VOWELS AKB COKSONANTS. 


The vowels £r, «, o, u are pronouneed as ia, Latia or Gbmaa* 

Any two vowels may stand side by side : ' aif m, au^ ea^ ei^ eo^ eu, 
etc. When thns occnrriiig together each vowel retains its original 
sound. Fusions of two vowels into a new sonnd, sneh as ooonr, v. gr,^ 
in the English word broad^ do not exist, nor are two vowels together 
nsed to form a long one. Each vowel is either long, short, or neutral, 
1.^., 80 short that it is difficalt to distingoish between an U and an i?. 

All the vowels may benasalked. In that oasel use the mark n after 
the vowels* f . mvfi^ a fig-tree ; cMnfe^ a bird* They occur only before 

■'#and f*' 

The semi-vowels f and are rare. is used only instead of 
e when this occurs between two vowels, v. gr., hymg for heong^ a rice- 
field, w takes the place of o between two vowels, gr,, hewa for 
accustom. 

The consonants /, % and s do not exist. 

^is always pronounced like the g in good, never like the g in 
George. 

j is a purer sound than the English /. It may be]| said to stand 
between the German and the English j; but it has nothing oi the 
French/, The same remark applies to 

d and t are pure dentals as in German, hence different from the 
English sounds. 

r is always pronounced distinctly as in German, never like the 
affected French gutturaL 

s is a sharp palatal rather than a dental consonant. 

n ( 1 ) in the beginning of a word is pronounced like the English 

n mmemr. ■■■ 

( 2 ) In connection with a dental it becomes a pure dental. 

( 3 ) When it precedes the consonants f or k it is pronounced 

„Eke the I'l inihe English and the German EnkeL 
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In this conjunction of ^ and the ^ is pronounced like in the* 
English rmf? when it is the last letter of the word; but when it is 
followed by another letter, the g m pronounced somewhat harder like in 
the English linger^ v* dimgm^ Bhoit. With regard, however, to 
this combination of ng and nk^ attention must be paid to the following 
rules : — 

(1) When the vowel following g is the first part of a distinct 
Suffix, i\ gr.y the Perfect Tense Suffix akan^ then the g is pronounced 
like the g in the word Englhh or the German word Engel^ v. gr., dinga- 
hana ^ — full of water. 

(2) When the n preceding the consonants g or k belongs to the 
Demonstrative PreBx en that, then the n must be pronounced as a 
distinct dental, gr,^ enkate—en-kate^ that way or thus; inku^en-ko ; 

that they, those. 

In this we see the instinctive tendency of an Agglutinative 
language trying to preserve the primary root against even the slightest 
encroachments on the part of secondary roots. 

1 do not think it necessary to adopt a diacritic mark for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing between the cases where the w and g ov h sounds 
are preserved quite pure, and those where they are, so to say, melting 
into each other, because a slight knowledge of the language will naturally 
lead a foreigner to observe the above rules. 

Besides the n described above, there exists in Mundari the so-called 
n monilU. This I write n. It is used when the Pronoun or 
vig of the first Person Singular is followed by the Suffix d, v. gr., the 
Possessive amd, to me or of me,my ; kaiM , — I won't. 

To the above consonants must be added the cerebrals # and f, 
which is readily interchanged with d. .We might add ri, which is 
used to transform ordinary vowels into nasals before d and r. 

k occurs both in the beginning as well as in tbe body of words, 
r, gr.^horOi man; maJiara^ cowherd. 

Moreover, all consonants may take the ^pirate; hence # and 
4h^ th and etc. 

It is a curious fact that the Mundas of the Mankipati districts, 
who ate generally not acquainted with Hindi or Sadhani, frequently 
drop the aspirate in adopted Hindi wwds. 
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It is difficult for most Europeama to gat into a correofe proaunei*. 
atioE of tbe aspirate consonants, and especially of the cerebrals d, t, f, 
and p* But it is, i believe, quite impossible for any foreigner to acquire 
a perfectly correct pronunciation of the peculiarly cheeked vowels which 
occur so frequently in Kholariaa languages. All the vowels may ba 
thus checked. This peculiar sounding of the vowels may ba described 
as follows ; The pronunciation of a vowel, commenced in the ordinary 
way, is suddenly checked by a rapid pagrfial .oentraotiou of the mimoles 
used in its formation, and then, by a relaxation of those muscles tbe 
breath or sormd is allowed to flow out without receiving any further 
modulation. 

This process gives to the vowel the sound of two vowels, of 
which the first is very distinct, smart, and short ; whereas the second 
sounds somewhat like a slight short echo of the first. I represent these 
sounds by a wedge*shaped apoatrophe above the letter, in order to 
distinguish it from the ordinary apostrophe: d i i 6 u, d, a bow, 
sounds somewhat like de, to climb dt'-c. The consonants b 
and d preceded by vowels axe frequently treated in the same manner. 
For d this is the case not only at the end of words, but also each time 
that this letter is followed by a h or a i in tbe middle of a word, r. 
e^^Vbair ; me(l\ eye; had\ to out. Ked is the Simple Past Tense Suffix, 
Thedof this becomes d" in ^.^/\ leiked''koaing,-~I saw them ; lelked'te, — 
having seen it. The consonant thus checked sounds somewhat as 
though it were followed by a slight m ; «b'=ub-m. The consonant d' 
sounds as if it were followed by a slight % med^=med-n. In reality, 
however, there is neither an m nor an n attached to these consonants. 
These wi-and-wdike echoes arise naturally from the flow of tbe breath 
after the check whilst the lips and tongue are still in that position in 

which they were when the formation of the consonants^ and d was 
commenced, . 

The consonant if in had, seems to undergo the same cheek. 

The checking of d in the Tense-suffixes before/!’ and if seems to be 
used for the purpose of preserving this final letter of a tense-form 
which would otherwise naturally become f before and in contact with 
& and L 

These cheeks disappear and reappear in certain connections in a 
manner which seems to bo almost arbitrary. Again, some Mundas 
will use them wdiere others do not use them. As I have so far not 
been able to fully ascertain the laws which regulate them, it would 
hardly be of use to put down here such observations as I have been 
able to make. 
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In dissyllabic words the aooent is generally on tbe first syllable e?en 
when the l6^t syllable is checked, 0 . Ujd, a cloth; rcSed', squeezie. 
There are few exceptions to this rule. They must be learned by 
practice. I haye so far not ascertained the reason of the accentuation 
of the last syllable in those words. In general it may be said that 
accentuation is by far not as pronounced as in Grerman or English. 
Barring some yery short yowels, the accentuated has hardly more 
stress than the non-accentuated syllable. 

The law of harmony of mwels which plays such a prominent part in 
Ural* Altaic languages has comparatiyely little influence in Mundari. 
Yowels of Tense-sufiBxes, for instance, neyer change for the purpose of 
harmoniiing with the root-yowel, do-akad^ di-akad^ U-akud^ nu^akad, 

Howoyer, some vowel-ohanges are evidently traceable to this law. 
F» the Plural kariiw used as well as Again, mi- instead 

of cn-i, 
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There is ueither a Definite nm an Indefinite Artiek in Mmdari# 
The contest in which a Nonn oeonrs must decide whether that Noun, 
when rendered into English, should be preceded by the Definite or by 
the Indefinite Article. Thus— ' 

may mean, maa or umu. 
hotoko may mean, the mm or men. 

Eimabk.— T iaa Nraueral mid^ or &m, m ofl©B iisftii, »«peemlly in ttarratioi*#, wlieini, 

Ib EnglU, Hie AHieU a, aa or the phrase a swiam would staod. 

■ ■ ■ GENBEB."" ■■ 

Mnndari does not recognise Qmmmatkal Qenden. Mmm — 

(1) Nouns do not take any suffixes indicatiye of Gender. 

(2) One and the same pronomin^d form denotes both male and 

female beings. Thus, Ae means he as well as she; ko means 
they, ue.j the French iU or elks ; ni means this one, «,e., 
both as wen as 

(3) One and the same adjective form is used to qnalify Nonns 

denoting male or female or neuter beings. Thus, 
apu, a good father; hugin enga, a good mother ; bugin ora, 
a good house. 

The only Mundari Nouns connoting sex are the patronymics, 
words denoting family relations. The following is, so far as I could 
ascertain, a complete list of those words:-— 

aj?w, father, vocative, aha ! ; enga, mother, vocative, eang ! (aiaug). 
man, husband ; woman, wife, 
husband; era, wife; 5a senior brother; senior sister. 
aTa, son-in-law, also junior brother-in-law ; kimin, daughter-iu-Iaw, also junior 
sister-in-law. ' ■ : 

kafom, senior paternal aunt, i.e., father’s s€3Edor sister, or wife of father’s senior 
' brother. 

gari, junior aunt, ia., father’s junior sister or wife of father’s junior brother, 
Mt, senior sister-in-law. 

guiramie used by men only when speaking of or to the brothers of their 
sister-in-law. 

nataia is used by momen only when speaking of or to the wife of their 
brother-in-law. In other words, women who are married to brothers call 
each other « a to‘a. 

sa4igi is used by men when speaking of or to the husband of a sister-in law. 
Two men having married sisters call each other m4igi, 
hoko denotes both a junior brother and a junior sister. 
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konjar denotes a brothLer-iR-law and a senior sister-in-law. 
teuja denotes botli a Junior brother-in-law and a junior sister-in-law. It is 
used by men speaking of or to their wife’s junior brothers or sisters. 
iral denotes both a junior brother-in-law and a junior sister in-law. It is 
^ used by women speaking of or to their husband’s junior brothers or sisters. 
hon denotes a child as well as the young one of any animal irrespective of sex. 
sumdi denotes both the parents and the uncles and aunts of a son-in-law or a 
daughter-in-law. 

To distinguish between the male and female beings denoted by the words just 
enumerated, the words kora, man, and kuri, woman, are added, respectively—* 
hoko’-kora, junior brother. boko-kuri, junior sfeter. 

tenja-kora, junior brother-in-law. tmja^huri, junior sister-in-law. 

irnUkofa, junior brofeher-in-law» junior sisler-in-law. 

hon^hora, Aon-iJrKri, daugbter. 

sumduhora, father or uncle of one’s surnii^kuri, mother or aunt of one’s 
daughter or son-in-law. son or daughter-in-law. 

— The word prefixes the words hau and mUi; senior brother-in- 

law ; tejar, senior sister-in-law* 



The words kora and huri are more generally placed before the word 
hon: thus, kora-hon oftoner than son; of tenor than 

daughter. 

To complete their catalogue of patronymics the Mundas have 
borrowed the following terms from the Hindus. In these words the 
masculine gender is connoted by the ending a or u, the feminine by 

aja, paternal or maternal grandfather. aji, paternal or maternal grandmother, 

also senior sister. 

dada, senior brother. (This is the dai, senior sister. (A^ocative of ad- 
vocative of address to the Mundari dross to the Mundari word mm,) 
word5a«.) 

hara, senior paternal uncle. bari, senior paternal aunt. 

junior paternal uncle. junioi%patemal aunt. 

mamu, senior or junior maternal uncle. mami, senior or junior maternal aunt. 

one’s aunt’s husband. ! paternal uncle’s wife. 

aji-Jianar, senior sister-in-law, ke,, one’s wife’s senior sister. 

iV.i?.— This last is a combination of Hindi and Mundari, and corresponds to 
the tenn hmidionjar. 

There exist a few terms destined chiefly to connote the age of 
domestic animals or the work they are used for. Of these, some do at 
the same time connote sex — 

bara, a bullock used for ploughing. j gundi, a cow used for ploughing, 

nmnki, a female buffalo. 1 fatia, a female goat not yet bearing. 

gala, a capon. j kaluti, a grown chicken not yet laying. 

urt, denotes both cattle in general and bullocks in particular. 
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The words a/wfc, bull; hfwha^ a young bull; gai^ cow; bkaim^ buffalo 
oow ; kdra^ be-goat ; kham, gelded goat ;■ , ho^^goat,' ' ■ are borrowed 
from Hindi. 

If required to distinguish between the sex of animalsi the words 
mnf/i. maloy or eng-i^ female, are placed before the Nouns denoting 
animals* Thus — 

S'hi^ fowl; mn4i'‘jnmt cock; enga-dm^ ken* .. 

Sadomt Isors©; stellion; mga-Madomi mare. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN LIVING BEINGS AND INANIMATE 

OBJECTS. 

The didinctim between Iwmg heings and imnmate objects is constantly 
attended to, and from a grammatical point of view is most important ; 
for it regulates the Grammatical Numbers and thus plays a conspicuous 
part in the formation of those compounds wdiiGh aie the equivalents 
ofOrganioDeclensioiisandConjugations. 

All heaYenly bodies as well as the causes of natural phenomena, 
such as rain, thunder, lightning, hail, are considered as living beings : 
hence the Mimda says: He rains, etc. On the ether hand, plants are 
treated as inanimate objects. 

QjaAMMATiCiin Numbibs. 

Isi. Nouns denoting living beings have three Numbers— if //e Sing-- 

the di.ni.the PhmL ■ 

2nd. Personal Pronouns, «.6\, those which stand for Nouns denoting 
living beings, have dkUnei forms for the Singular, the Dual, and the 
Plural. 

Srd. Other Pronouns standing for Nouns denoting living beings 
form their Dual and Plural like the Nouns they stand for. 

Uh. Nouns denoting inanimate objects have, generally speaiing, 
no Dual and Plural. . , 

5tk. Pronouns standing for Nouns denoting inanimate objects have 

no Dml and Plural forms. 

Uh Adjectives never take the or* suffixes whether 
they qualify Nouns danoting living beings or inanimate objects* 
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Formation of Numbers. 

The Singtilar of Noons is always the bare root, no suffix is 
ever added to any Noun for the purpose of pointing out the Singular 
Number. 

Ung is the Dual form of the Personal Pronoun of the third person 
and means hoih^ the two* 

ho is the Plural form of the same Pronoun and means they* 

The Dual of Nouns is formed by suffixing king to the Singular. 

V. gr, horo, man ; horoUng, two men ; literally, man*the two. 

ipil, star ; ipilhing, two stars „ star-the two. 

The Plural is formed by suffixing ho to the Singular : horoho^ men ; 
literally, man-they ; ipilkoy stars ; literally ^ star-they. 

Nouns denoting inanimate objects never take the Dual and Plural 
Suffixes in ordinary conversation or narration. Thus dam may mean 
one or more trees. The context musff decide what number is actually 
meant. 

There are only two cases in which those Suffixes are added to Nouns 
denoting inanimate objects, viz. — 

let. — ^When it is required to strongly empJiaske the duality or 
plurality of objects. 

— ^In enumerations of inanimate objects. Here every Noun 
of the series takes the Plural Suffix hOy even those which in English 
have no Plural. Thus — 

What didst thou buy? — Ohikanam kiringla'? Salt, tobacco, 
rice, — ^bttlung-)^c, tamaku-ifcc, chauli-^*o. 

Head, chest, stomach, in short the whole body, is paining me, — 
B6-fo, kuram-I'O, lal-A:^?, gota horino-^*o hasujaiSa. 

The Plural form is even tised when any single part of the body 
i» spoken of as ailing. Thus — ELuram-Au hasujaina, — My chest 
pains me. 

REMA.RK. — ^Wlien a Munda speaks of bis wife to a third person, bo always uses the Plural 
form of the word : hufi, wife. This dispenses with the us© of the Possessiye Adjective, tbus--- 
Who is sick ? Okoe basdtanae ? My wife,-~kujri-^o. 

Married -woinen alwajs use the Bxolusive Dual form ol the Personal 
Pronoun when speaking of themselves. Y. gr., Ka-Ung sena instead 
of Ka-»Bg' sena, — I will not go. Again, anyone speaking to a married 
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voaoB is supposed to use the Baal form of the Personal Pronoun. 
F. fifr., Smshben ohi ka-Sefl senaP instead of Sena-ff» oH ka-m sena?— 
Wflt go ? 

It would be considered both rude and indecent were any one to 
addrei® a married woman with the Singular form of the second person. 
Husbands may use the Singular form, but even they generally observe 
the above rule. 

The Dual form of the Pronoun is also very frequently used when 
peaking of married women in the third person. V. gr., Karking sena 
instead of Ka*fi sena, — She will not go. Hence also nU»«y instead of 
ni, this (woman), celle-ci ; inA-i«^ instead of ini, that (woman), celle-lh. 

This peculiarity is the more striking, because the Mundas not only 
have none of the ceremonial or polite forms which abound in some other 
Agglutinative languages, but they never even use any honorific 
Plural or Baal of address. Am, thm is used to address superiors as 
well as equals and inferiors. The reason of this peculiar use of the 
Bual lies in the manner in which the Munda conceives the family, 
viz., as a moral unity. Hence the wife always includes her husband in 
the Pronoun of the first person. AUng in fact means literally he and Z 
That this is tbe real reason will be shown fully lower down where the 
Possessive Suffixes are explained. 

Teiy frequently unmarried girls use the Bual forms of themselves 
iu the same manner. But this is not gaaeml, and evidently arises only 
from a desire of aping their seniors. 

DEMONSTEATIVES A2TD ISfTEEEOGATIYES USED AS 
ADJECTIVES. 

I.— Definite Demonstratives. 

The following, when used adjeotively, occupy an independent 
position in the proposition, i.e., they are neither suffixes nor prefixes. 

They stand before the word they qualify and never take any suffix 
indicative of Ntimher. 

Mfi, this; e«, that; han, yonder, that . . yonder; nimin, this much 
of, this number of; nimimng, just this much; imin, that much, so 
much ; just that much, just so many. 

The forms nimin and imin qualify Nouns denoting living beings, 
whereas niminang and iminang qualify Nouns denoting inanimate 
objects. 

B 3 
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Ne hovo, tliis man; ne sadomfeing, ttese two horses; c» honko, those 
chadren ; han darn, yonder tree ; niminung bulung, this much of salt ; imin 
simko, jttst so many fowls. 

EEsiiBK.— The stronger forms »«» for e», nimmung for nimimng and imimng for 

occiiP':.tery':'ofte]a.' , 

ThetQTim mnd^r Qvnmdurog handUr BXLd hctTi^^ occur chiefly in the dialect cfthe 
Larfca^. 

Kote 1.— iV^e, €th {km} and han appear to be but different modulations of one and the same 
root ; the changes in the position and strength of the vowels serving to mark the relative dis- 
tance of the object pointed out. The aspirate Aa, placed before the consonant 7 i, indicates a very 
great distance. To point out an object that is less distant, ka ia softened down into he or more 
frequently into o. To point out somethingthat is quite close to the speaker, this e is still further 
weakened by being thrown behind the consonant n. Thus, then, the consonant is the unvary- 
ing element of the simple Definite Bemonstrative root. This n occurs in many compounds both 
as infix and suMs as a specifying or limiting agent. Tho power of expressing proximity or 
distance by mere vowel changes is not limited to Mundari. Max Muller in ‘‘ Turanian Lan- 
guages ’* says it is shared by several Agglutinative languages, c/f, Canarese: this one j 

amnje, that one. .■ 

2. Mimin and imin are compounds of ac min and en min ; literally, this mnch^ Ods man^, 
and that mack QV that many. In nemin the stronger voweli influences the weaker c so as to 

■ harmonize it with the vowel In ca win- the same influence is exerted over the e by z, and 

j then the n being thrown out for euphony’s sake the form imin is obtained. 

Hence min may be considered as a Definite Demonstrative of quantity, whether contin- 

nous or discreet. 

3. The forms nendUrand kandUr may perhaps be a combination of the Mundari wc and 
the Hindi idhar; literally, this here, and of the Mundari hanand the Hindi wc2Aar ; Hterally, 
that or yonder there. 

When Mundas borrow from the Hindi, they generally replace aspirate letters by the corre- 
sponding simple ones. They not unfrequently add a vowellin harmony with the root-vowel of 
the adopted word. 

4. i\r« occurs as Definite Demonstrative with but slight ^modifications in a number of 
Agglutinative languages. 


n.— Indefinite Demonstratives. 

TEb abbrsTiations (1. b.) and (n o.) stand for tbs words living Idngs and inanimate 

^ respectively. 

The Adjeatives marted below by tne abbreviation (L b.) are used to qualify Nouns denoting 
living beings; those marifed by the abbreviation (i. o.) qualify Nouns denoting 

bjects. 

The following, placed before Nouns, perform the function of 
Indefinite Demonstrative Adjectives, and as such never take any suffix 
indicative of Number 

OAo,aome; ya (1. b.), any at/all; yaw (i. o.), any at all; yeila (1, b.), 
some; jetan (i. o.), some, any; mid' {miad', mod' moiad'), some, one 
iara^ several ; tara tara or tatara and taramara, many ; isu, Tu n n l; , 
many; »?<; d, much, many ; mm jwrd, very much, very many ; hujing or 
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huduring, little, few ; hupuring, very Uttle, very few ; or6, o4d or ondo, 
more ; jad'ka, more ; hiiringleka, a little, a few ; nimpirang or nimpinmg, 
this little, as little as this ; Jaminang or jamimng, any amount of, any 
number of. 

Ja boro, any man. at all kami, any work whatever; ol-ohonko, some 

eliEdren ; Pari d'iri, many stones. 

Rimabk. — T ile ©nclytio ge is always suffixed to tiio abo?© Bemonstratifes in short replies 
to questions, where the Noun specified hy the laterrc^atifes iallhe questi«a is understood, but 
not expressed in the answer. 

Chimin liopoko senakoP How many men will go? Furdge, many; Or 6 
cliauling omamca ? Sliall I give you more rice P.Ofdye, yes, more. 

III.— Interrogative Demonstratives. 

. The following placed before Nouns perform the function of 
Interrogative Adjectives, and, as such, remain always unchanged : — 

O&jf What? Chikan? What kinder what sort of? Ckikkan? Of 
what quality? Literally, what like? Chimin? (1. h.) How many? 
(i. 0 .) How many? How much? 

Oko ? is an Indefinite Adjective ; all the others are Definite. 

Remaek,— C/ itJwm is chiefly used to qualify Nouns denoting living beings ; Qhiminang 
chiefly qualifies Nouns denoting inanimate objects. This distinction, however, is not alway# 
rigorously observed. 

The other Interrogatives are used indiscriminately both with Noons denoting living being 
and with those denoting inanimate objects. 

Note l.—CAft is an interrogative particle used both as suffix and as prefix. Whan siiffiired 
to the last word of a proposition, it transforms that proposition into an nterrogative one 

grt, Horoko hijdtanako means,— The men are coming ; Horoko hijdtanakochi ? means,— Are 
the men coming? 

As prefix it is used only to form InteiTogative Compounds# 

2 , Kmi is the equivalent of to, which, as stated in the Introduction, is used as Copula 
when the Predicate of a proposition is a Noun or Pronoun. It is therefore best 3 endered by 
the JEnglish is or ii ?#, in its copulative meaning, 
means like, similar. 

Hence CAiXm! is a compound of the interrogatife particle cAt and the Copula and 
means literally zgMi is ■iil This Adjective then enquires after the Mnd ov doss to which 
something belongs. 

CkiUhanI is a compound of three words, viz., the Particle the word hla and the 
Demonstrative that, the vowel of the latter being dropped. Hence it literally means,— 
What like that ? Therefore it enquires after the of something# 

CUmirii a compound of the interrogative chi and the quantitative min literally means ; how 
many ? how much ? 

Chiminang is possibly a compound of chi, min, and the Neuter Deraonstrativ o 
Pronoun, If so, it literally means how much that, how much of that. This might 
account for the form being chiefly used with Nouns^-denoting inanimate objects — 

OAro kopo ? Wkat man ? -Bawl', Yonder one. 

Chikan horoko f Wkat kind or class or race of men P Mmdak0, Mnndas# 
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ChiUk an h.oxo? sort o£ mAu P Salaiiffi esei Aoro,— A tall, Mr man. 

OAmin sadomioP Host maay horses? Qkiminang daruPHow many trees? 

Ohtminmg chauli? How mnoh rice? 

n — PEESONAL PEOUOTJFS. 

1.— Simple Personal Pronouns. 

m Personal Prononn of the first person has two distinct forms 
both for the Dual and for the Plural. The first of these may be called 
the and the second^ the ^Ixclusivs form. 

The Inelmm Dual comprises the speaker and the person spoken to. 
Hence it should be rendered into English ‘hj—t/iou and I. 

The Inclusive Plural comprises the speaker and two or more persons 
spoken to ; hence it means you and I. 

The Mnluslce D/m/ eseludes the person spoken to : it comprises the 
speaker and some person distinct from the one who is addressed. 
Hence it means, He and I or she and L 

The Exclusive P/mto/ excludes the person or persons addressed ; it 
comprises the speaker and two or nrore persons distinct from those who 
are spoken to. Hence it means They and I. 

I consider the following as the original Personal Pronouns, and 
therefore as complete roots and not as mere truncations of the Emphatic 
Perisonal Pronouns — 


Singular. 

1st Pers., iiHji I. 

Slid Pexs., me^ ihou. 

3 rd Pers., lie or sKe* 

Imp 8 rs.or]l!y'eut.,d, it (Lo.). 


i Plural. 

C Indus., hnff, ihou and I. hu, you and I. 

C Exelus., he and T, slie and I. le, tliey and I. 

you two, ^e, you. 

Kiing g liotli, tlie two. tliey. 

d, boa(i.o.), \d, tliey(i.o.). 


These forms nsrer occupy an independent position in the Proposi- 
tion : they are essentially suffixes or infixes. 

Tite following rules must be observed regarding their position 
Isf. When they slatid as Subject of a Pxaposition, they must be suffixed 
eii.’icr to the Copula or to the word which immediately precedes 

ilit/Preclioaie'''- 


Fled. €oiJ. Siibj. 

Bijulfjn - a - Ito,— they came. 


Adv. Subj. Prod. Cop. 

Hola - ko hijulen - a, — They came yesterday. 


M* Frotioiociiaal Siibjeets wbeu 

gwa Iba latlar ^ iwrabliiiiea of 


sufaxed to Mundari Transitive or Intransitive 
conjugation. Hanca b^mnars nra incHnad to 
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mlway# auffix them to Ih® Copula, The Muaaas'hy preiemnm tuffi them to ih« word imme- 
diately pwcediog the Predicate, It, may ©Ten he aiatedasa geueral rule that they 
lie suffixed to Adterbs which may happen to ■ immediately precede the Predicate. The 
same rule holds good of the Hegafciir® Particle hf, not, which in NegatiT® PropwitioM alirof « 
stands immediately before the Predicate, except in sentences where a VocatiT© of Address fa 
used. In that case the locative frequently stands immediately after the Particle in : 'ihm-* 
sf aa /—Sir, he and I will not gor ■ 

Bemaek.—To every Mundaii Tense there corresponds an Imper/ed which is obtained by 
'adding fad*eu to the original Tense,' When' any of' these Imperfects occur, the Mnndas 
generally suffix the Simple Pronominal Subjects to; the orfgdaal Tense-form, no ite to stand 
between it .and the Suffix ie$ekm, Her®, then, it is i»j£r-ed into the Fr^icate-**- 

Del Pres, Suhj, Imp. T. S, Co, 

Icltan - taokon • a, I was seeing it then, 

lelfcan - «» taekon -a, thou wast seeing it then, 

loltan -e taeken -a, he was seeing it then. 

Remaek.— W hen Nouns are used intransitively to denote either motion or rest, they 
take the Postpositions U, to, idle, towards, or re, in, idre, about ; then they infix th® 
PronomiuaJ Subject between these Fostposithms and the Copula a. Thus 

Fred. Subj, Cop. 

Orito - ko - a ; HUrallyt to the house they it is, they to-the-house it, i.e., they go home. 

Or^ro - ko - a; „ , in the house they it is, they in-the-houso it, ue., they arc in the house. 

Pronominal Subjects occupy the same position when they stand as Subject either to tb© 
Predicates memi , — to exist, to be present ; land, - not to exist, to be absent ; or to Adverbs of 
Place, l^hns menddo-a, they are jtreseni ; hang-lo-a, ihep are aise^ii, Iferemeaxiahere; mie 
means i/rii way, oterc ? means ? Hence «er®-ito-a; they aro here ; aefc-te^a,— they 
come this way ; oX'ore4'0*a where are they f 

In the existing Present and Past tenses of this kind, the Pconoininal Subject stands before 
the Tease-sign. Thus— 

J?e?»fe-Jb-ja3a-u,-->^h0y went ihat way 

However, the Perfect of mend, vlx. , mendoMn^ never infixes Pronominal Subjects but 
follows the general rule of ordinary Predicates. Iffius, meadaXawyr-a-te,— they continue 
there or here. 

2ml.— When they Btmid as Direct Object to a Transitive Predicate in 
tlie Definite Present or tbe Definite Imperfect, tliej are infiMcl between 
tlie root of tbo Predicate and tlie Tense-sign. In all other Tenses they 
are siiflSxed to the Tense-sigB, so as to st^d between it and the Oopnla~ 

,, Boot of. Pred. Dir.' '0. .ToBse-sign,. Cop. Biibi. , , 

: ' 'i)., Pi% .Boi. - ho * tan > 'a . .- le — Fromimm lelhotande, — we are 

seeing them. 

D.Imjp.Lel - ho - tantaeken « a le „ lel^otan-taekenale, 

■ ■ wo were seeing 

them at that very 

, , ' moment, 

B. ofPr. T. S. B. O. €... 8. ■ 

JPas^. Lei - ked' - ho - a - le— Pronoiince lelked'Aoale,-— We saw them. 

Dorjl Lei - akad' - Ao - a - le „ lelakad'Aroale, — we have seen them. 
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— When they stand m Indirect Ohjeet to a Predicate, they are 
preceded by meaning to^ for, agmm% and, together with this Prefix, 
inserted according to the rede Just given under 2— 

Dir. 0 » Subj. E. O. Pr* Ind. Ob|. Tense S. Cop. 

Def,Fres. Baba -ing om - aho - tan - a,— I am giving them 

nnhusked rice. 

Bttiung-ing om - <2^0 - tantaeken-a,— I was then giving 

them salt rice. 

Eemaek.— la som<5 Past Teases Indirect Objects are not preceded by a* whereas in others 
elisions tafee place, which will be explained in the Chapter on the Past Teases. 

The Pronouns ing^ md, and i undergo some phonetic changes in 
certain positions — 

let — Ing used as Subject suffixed to a word ending in e forms with 
this vowel a kind of diphthongin which the d-sound predominates 
strongly, whereas the i is hardly heard. At times the % appears to be 
entirely dropped, 

Eanchiretw^r lelked'koa,— I saw them in Banchi. Pititewy knltad'koa, — 
sent them to the market. 

Ing standing as infixed Subject (see above, Bern, 3) changes the 
ng into H before a. In this case the i of takes the jerk denoted by 
( ' ), and the preceding e of re or ie is no longer heard. 

Orati«a, — am going home. EanchirMa, — I stay orT am in EancM. 

The same change of ng into £ takes place whenever ing stands as 
infixed Direct or Indirect Object before a — 

Eaewako,— they will call me. Ofceko ommm , — ^they will give me land. 

^nd * — standing m Suijectoi a proposition always drops the 
vowel e except in the three oases given below 

Fred. Cop. S. 

Hasutan -a’* m , — thou art sick. 

When the Pronominal Subject m is suffixed to a word ending in a 
consonant, a short euphonio e is inserted between that consonant and 
the suffix m — 

H e loiong-e-m Mringa chi ?— Wilt thou buy this rice-field ? 

Me standing as Subject keeps the vowel e — 

(1) When it is suffixed to the Copula tan in substantive propo- 
sitions-— 

Mimda tan-me,^thou art the viliage-cbief . 
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(2) When it is suffixed to the words’ i»e«d; to exist, to be 
present, and 6an<}, to be absent, not to exist — 

MeB&mmcM tlioa .present:. ? 

The foritt' IS en&ma is, however, also tised* 

(3) .In tlie Secoad Person Singular of the Imperatite Mood — ^ 

HijEMg! Come thou I Sen<5jii<5 ! Gro away ! 
latwo cases, however, the ImperatxTO drops the .e wther more fieqweatlj than 

not, vk.— 

(a) When 1*0, . they, stands', as Direct or Indirocf Object between th® Predicate „ and tfj,® 
.Pronoun— Rd4o-«, "-call them. Om-al-o-^—give it to them. 

(1) When the Particles idancHcare inserted to form what may be called the Polite 
Imperativo— Hijul-dm 1 Bo come, please ! senkm ! go, please. 

Hero, however, me is oftener kept after X*<1, Thus hijdkdm© occurs more frequently 
than hijukdm* 

Me very seldom drops the vowel e when it stands as infixed Direct 
Object. As Indirect Object it appears more frequently without the 
final e, especially in the Definite Present — 

Om-aw-tanae instead of omajMctanae,— he gives it to thee. 
Xisi-Em-tanae. instead of kisiaiMetanae, — he is angry with thee. 

5ri.— The Pronoun I, /le or preserves its original form only 
when it is suffixed as Subject to the Copula ian — 

Uraojj tani^ — he is an Uraon. 

When it stands as infixed Mrecl O^jed, it peculiar jerk 

denoted by the mark ('}— 

E4-i-me, —Call him. 

When it stands as Indirect Object^ it likewise drops the jerk, hut it 
still preserves the i sound rather strongly, so that it cannot be said 
to form a diphtliong with the preceding a— 

Om-ai-me,— give it to Mm. 

The same remark holds good with regard to i suffixed as Subject 
to the words and ted. Thus— 

M enata,*— he is here* Bangaia,— he is not here. 

In all other cases the Pronoun 1 is softened down into e: hence— 

(1) Suffixed as Subject to words ending in a, it is hardly perceived 
except for the fact that^it lengthens the preceding e slightly, 

jr. B.— cases lb© spelling ue is adopted instead of e. Thns: Orit€« nirjaiaa— 
Proaounc©' oriti,— he 'raa homo. 
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(2) Suffixed to words endiag in a, it forms with this vowel a 
diphthong, pronounced like at in the English word aisle— 

Senojanaej—te went away, Xae hijulena, — ^he did not come. 

(3) Suffixed to words ending in i, o or a consonant, it is pro- 
nounced as a short g— 

Gurfigudirie lekamtada, Enad'doe halangkeda.—Iie saw on the ground a 
curry-stone. Then he picked it up, 

Sadom-e lelkia, — ^he saw the horse. 


2.— EmpHatio Peiraonal Pronouns. 


Singular* 

1st Pers., aing^ I, 

2nd Pers., am, thou. 
3rd Pers., a/, he or 
she. 


Indus. thou and I. 

Exdus. aiding, he and I or she and L 
ahen, you two, 
aUng, both, the two. 


Plural, 
you and L 
ale, they and I, 
yon, 
ctko, they. 


In some tracts the simple form ing is used also emphatically 
instead of aing. 

These compounds always occupy an independent place in the 
proposition : they are never suffixed to another word. 

They are used — 


IsL—As Subjeet of a proposition whenever it is desired to lay 
a certain stress on the Pronominal Subjeot. These em- 
phatio Pronominal Subjects stand before the Predicate 
though not always immediately. ’ 

To the question Senam-chi P-Wilt thou go?, the Munda answers Sena- 
111 go. 

To the question Okoi senae P-Who will goP, the answer will Aina 
sem, — ^I will go. ^ 

Dolabu Eanchite! Come, let's go to Eanchi ! Ape seno-pe aim tsxns, 

nerege,— Go yoK to Eanchi : (zs/o;* me Jshall remain here. 

g«d-Whenever it is required to specify or modify Personal 
Pronouns hy means of a Suffix, as, gr., in the phrases : of 
me or my, aiii-d; towards me, amg-td; for me, aing-mente ; 
on thee, am-re ; with them, a&o-ld, etc. 


BiitAEK, The enolytics ge, do, dang or derang ar* very often suffixed 
subjects for the sake of stronger ©mpliasis* 


to these emphatic 
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1. Qt is used to empliaticany diatkguSsli the subject from Bomo other parson. Hence 
oinyye, am^e, o^ire, etc,, are best rendered into EngKsh by thijttlJ, kthirattlf, 

etc# It may therefore be called a correctiYO eoelytie# 

B ; woidd be a iBi.!slak 0 to consider the forms «smyr, etc,, aa BfiflexiVe 

dPrcmomaa. Tbera are m sucb pronouns In Mundari# That deficiency is amply compenmted bj 
Foice, of 'Transitive Predicates — 

Aige bagraiili— iTe Mmelf {and nc^^dg du] has spoiled it. 

2# ' So suffixed to Pronominal , Subjects is likewise a /corrective enclytici bat it affects 
tb'©' whole 'proposition. ' ' ' 

It maj be asked — Axe not tbe jEiaphatio or independent forms ai«^, 
am, etc., tbe original Personal Pronouns ? If so, the Suffix and Infix 
forms, which on page 12. I call Simple Personal Pronouns, should 
have to be considered as results of phonetic decay. Moreover, me and I 
should, in the scheme given above, be replaced by m and e. This view 
has in fact been adopted by the existing Mundari grammars as well as 
by Skrefsrud in his Santbal Grammar. He gives the Singular forms 
thus: (ng), I ; m, thou ; e, he or she, and says:— When the words 

to which these suffixes are annexed terminate in a consonant, the full 
form is used in the first person singular and an e is either prefixed or 
affixed to the second person singular.” 

The following reasons show, I think, conclusively that ing, me, i, 
etc., are the original and complete Personal Pronouns, whereas the 
forms aing, am, de, etc., are compound words : — 

lei. — suffix ng for ing ot aing cannot he said to exist in Mundari, 
for even after words ending in a vowel the i is always heard except 

in the one case mentioned on page 14. Thus Ka-ing sena, I will 

not go; entedotwgf sena, — then I shall go ; gungu-Hjy Mringa,— 
I shall buy a leaf-umhrella. 

Snd. — The so-called suffix m occurs only as Subjective suffix after 
words ending in a vowel, p. ^r., leltana-w, — thouseestit. The state- 
ment that after words ending in a consonant an e is placed 
before er after the m is, to say the least, misleading. The insertion, 
of an e before the «» is regulated by a definite law: it is only when 

m stands as suffixed Subject that an e is inserted before the m, never 

after it. Thus Sar-e-m kiringa chi? — Wilt thou buy an arrow ?> 
«ercr Sar-mp kiringa? Nor can it he said that this is owing to the 
fact that the Subjective Suffix is the last syllable of a compound word, 
and therefore prefers the sound e»» to the sound me; for in the 
Imperfect Tenses the Pronominal Subject is generally infixed into the 
Predicate. In this position too the e must precede the m. Thus 
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Iieitan-e-m-taikena, — thou wast looking on ; tmer leltan-MJe-taikena. 
Hence this e is evidently merely euphonic. 

Whenever this Pronoun is infixed as Direct Object into the Predi- 
cate, the form me must be used after consonants, and is generally used 
even after vowels : thus Ter-?jifi-aing, — I shall throw a stone at thee ; 
tam-?«i3-aing, — I will strike thee ; Ti-me-aing , — I shall call thee. 

Again, me and not em is used whenever this Pronoun stands as 
Possessive SufiBx to Nouns ending in a consonant — Hon-we-kora,— thy 
son. Now, if thee of mein these oases were merely euphonic, we 
should rather expect to see it before the m ; for ter-em~amg, tarn em- 
aing, hon-em-kora would,be more easily pronounced than ter-me->amg, 
tam-me-aing, honmekora. Hence it may be admitted that this e is 
not euphonic, but belongs to the root of the Pronoun. 

3rd. — If the original Pronoun of the third person singular were 
really de, the would-be truncated or suffix-form would indeed be e. But 
in that case bow explain the rise of e to«in, v. gr., tan-^, he is; men4-?-a, 
he exists ; bangS-i-a, — ^he is not here ; Eanchir-i-a,— he is in Eanchi; 
Eanohit-i-a, — he will go to Eanchi, as well as in aU cases where 
the Third Person Singular is inserted into the Predicate as Direct 
or Indirect Object, v. gr., lel-«-am,— thou wilt see him ; om-a«-aing, — I 
will give it to him. The slight traces of the law of harmony of vowels, 
still existing in Mundari, can, in none of these cases, be said to 
require this rise of e to i. The ordinary laws of euphony would, 
in most of these oases, rather make us expect a lowering from * to e. 
Original strong vowels readily sink down to weaker ones, but original 
weak vowels never rise to stronger ones, except in obedience to the 
law of harmony of vowels in most Agglutinative languages. But that 
law cannot be invoked in the present case. Hence i must be con- 
sidered as the original Pronoun of the Third Person Singular. The e 
of de may be considered as a weakening of this original L 

kth. — The practice of inserting Personal Pronouns as Direct or 
Indirect Objects into predicates naturally necessitates a great and 
constant care to protect these inserted Pronouns against any phonetic 
decay ; for if they are to perform that function in such a position, 
they must be readily recognized by the mind as really complete Pro- 
nouns. But if they be not protected against phonetio decay by a 
continuous and, so to say, conscious effort, they would, in a very short 
time, be ground down by the preceding and following syllables of that 
word which they, as it were, out into two pieces, in a manner which 
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to anj but Khol minds appears as very arbitrary and harsh. Since 
then the Khols have so pertinaciously clung to the practice of having 
Pronominal Ohjeots infixed into their Transitive and Intransitive Predi- 
cates, it is natural that they should have preserved the pure original 
form of their Pronouns in that particular position more carefully than 
in any other. Hence it is in these infixed Pronominal Objects that we 
may expect to find the original forms. But, as already stated, the 
forms inj/, me, and i are always used as infixed Direct or Indirect 
Objects, and they are so used even in eases where both the ordinary 
euphonio laws as well as the law of harmony of vowels would otherwise 
require either an elision or a weakening of i into e. 

The Emphatic Pronouns etc., are, I think, compounds 

of the Impersonal Pronoun d and the Personal Pronouns inff, me, i, etc. 
It will he shown lower down that the Impersonal Pronoun d may, 
like any Mundari word, he verbalized, i.e., used as an Intransitive 
Predicate, and that with this function it is equivalent to the English 
verb to be (the Latin esse) in its copulative meaning. In the com- 
pounds a-ing a-m d-e it is used with this function, and means U is. 
Hence these compounds are curious counterparts of the English, 
Erenoh, and Herman emphatio phrases : It is me, o’est moi, Ich bin es. 

The explanation and analysis of Personal and Impersonal Pronouns 
is, as a rule, not more easy in the Agglutinative than in the Piexional 
languages. The reason of this difficulty seems to Me in the fact that 
even the nomadic tribes, though ever ready to throw out old words 
and replace them by new ones, stick to the more common and original 
words, such as Pronouns and Numerals, almost as much as the Aryan 
races. Hence we may expect to fiai in these forms strong elisions and 
signs of phonetic decay, aad sometimes we may be obliged to look for 
the explanation of some forms in other Agglutinative languages which 
have apparently no connection whatever with the one we may be 

studying at thetime. If a Pronoun of an Indian abor%mal language 

finds no counterpart except in Ohinese, Japanese, or even in some 
Siberian languages, this ought to be pointed oat ; for in the present 
imperfect knowledge of Agglutinative languages, it is impossible 
to decide whether such a counterpart be a proof that the two tribes 
have both kept the same root as an inheritance from a formerly 
common stock, or whether one tribe borrowed it from the other at a 
remote date when they may have been enoampel for a time side by 
side, or whether it be a mare ooinoideuee, if mere coinoideaees be at all 
admissible in languages. 
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ImjpersomI and Personal Pronoum of the Third Person Singular* 

If we may suppose ttat language in its genesis follows conscious- 
ness itself, tlien it should be admitted that the Impersonal and 
Personal Pronouns of the Third Person are perhaps the most original 
and therefore the simplest forms. For self-consciousness implies the 
consciousness of something distinct from self as a necessary and prior 
element : the Ego or self is primarily perceived as opposed to the 
Non-Ego, Le,) something out of and distinct from self. The first 
aspect under which the Non-Ego presents itself to consciousness is 
that of some4htngness or bare being in its vaguest sense. But this, in 
language, is denoted by the Impersonal Pronoun. As thus conceived, 
this Non-Ego implies neither number nor life. The Non-Ego, as 
perceived in a living entity, is already much more precise. It implies 
number, inasmuch as the mind naturally conceives a living Non- 
Ego as an individmlitg, a concept it transfers from the Ego to the 
Imng Non^Bgo* 

In Mundari we find the vowels a and i used to denote these two 
most elementary concepts. The vowel, with the highest pitch, viz., is 
used to designate in general the living Non-Ego, which must needs 
strike the mind more forcibly. 

The sharp sound marked by f) in d and z may possibly point to 
an original repetition of the simple sounds a and i for the purpose of 
emphatically pointing out the objects. 

It is certainly a very peculiar fact that the Impersonal Pronoun d 
has no corresponding Dual and Plural forms. ^The direct consequence 
of this is the fact that even Nouns and other Pronouns denoting 
inanimate objects have no Dual and Plural. 

An additional reason for considering the Personal Pronoun i as a 
very original form seems to lie in the fact that this Pronoun does not 
connote Gender. No mop do its corresponding Dual and Plural forms. 
In those languages in which the Impersonal and Personal Pronouns of 
the Third Person imply both Number and Gender, these pronominal 
forms can hardly be considered as simple and original forms ; for the 
idea of Gender especially could scarcely have beea superadd ed to the 
original vague concept without the addition of a seeond Demonstrative 
to the original root, unless we suppose that one of originally synony- 
moT^ roots was gradually set apart for this distinct function. 

As a signifying agent the Impersonal Pronoun is the vaguest of 
words. The Personal Pronotinof the 3rd Person Singular is a great 
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deal more precise, inasmnoli as it always points out one particular 
Non-Ego and represents it as a living individual. 

Yakuti a ooours as Pj-oaaminal Saffli to Verbs, Boebtlingk in the Yakut! 

giTes lat as tlia Predieativ© affix to the 3rd Person Singular, Btit he says that this 
is referahle to which is the Suffix of the 3rd Person Singular after simple vowels and heavy 
■diphthongs. ■ 

The same author gives as a Hfel^s Suffix {erstarrtes a§x) in certain words, v.gr., igiss, to 
press against each other (intransitive) ikiss-a, that which is close by, Cfr, the Mundari 
nawre near na»re-fi», that which is near f 

Castren gives a as the real Dative Suffix in BurjStio. In Mundari a is a real Dative 
Prefix. It can, I think, be conclusively shown that this Mundari Prefix is nothing hut the 
Impersonal Pronoun a with a transferred function. 

In Otaati a and « denote existence. In Malay the same idea is rendered by ada. 

The Personal Pronoun of the Third Person Plmal, 

Compared with the Singulax i the Plural form they, is com- 
paratively vague; for it simply designates a collection of living beings 
withont specifying either the number of the collection or particularly 
pointing to one of the individuals of the collection. It directly means 
no more than the expressions — More than one, a certain mmler, some. 
It is therefore, fimctionally speating, simply m. Indefinite Bemonstralive. 
Now in Mundari one of the ordinary Indefinite Demonstratives is o/ko. 
This denotes both one or more beings, whether Hving or inanimate. 
The init ml o of oho is always very short — a mere set on as it were to 
the root Ac. The Plural Pronoun Ac, corresponding to the Singular i 
seems to be but this Indefinite Demonstrative root fo. If so, the 
Plural of Nouns, v.gr., Horo-io, kula-A-o would literally mean 
man several, tiger-several, i.e., some men, some tigers. 

is one of the Plural suffixes in Chinese. 

The Pronoun of the First Person Singular. 

Since self-conseiousness arises originally out of an antithesis of the 
Non-Ego to Self, and therefore implies the Non-Ego as a prior element, 
we may naturally expect the Pronoun of the 1st Person Singular to he 
a compound word containing in some way the Personal Pronoun of the 
3rd Person Singular as one of its constituent elements. For if in its 
genesis language tends to follow eonsoiousness, it would appear natural 
that the mind in framing a word to denote Self should have recourse 
to a method where the Non-Ego is already expressed, and thus signify 
Self by means of a word containing that very antithesis of the Non- 
Ego to the Ego which is contained in the original concept of Self. 
To obtain such an antithesis in words, the creation of a word exclusively 
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denotetire of Self is nofc neoessaiy. In fact, the formation of such 
a root seems as impossible as the formation of an original concept 
exclusively representative of All that is required is that in the 
compound to be formed, the Ego he signified in some way by impli- 
cation. May it not be conjectured that the Mundari Pronoun ing, I, 
has been obtained in this manner ? Let us suppose this form to be a 
compound of t, he or she plus ne, this or here, and ge, another original 
Demonstrative emphatically pointing to something near# In that 
ease the i would point out Self as a living being, and the use of two 
Demonstratives, both serving to specify as precisely as possible that 
particular living being, would sufficiently imply the speaker or the 
Ego himself. Thus the compound J-w-ye would contain the required 
antithesis. That this should rapidly be contracted into ing is obvious 
in the ease of a compound so constantly required. It is to be remarked 
that wy in its sharp pronunciation preserves as much as possible the 
sound denoted by ('). So far as functional precision is concerned, 
the Pronoun of the 1st Person is of all Demonstratives the most precise. 
Now the accumulation of Demonstratives indicated above, where 
each successive root specifies and narrows down the preceding one 
would appear eminently calculated to fit the compound ing for the 
very precise function it has to perform. 

Personal Pronouns of the First Person Plural {exchshe form). 

The existence of distinct Exclusive and Inclusive Dual and Plural 
forms of the 1st Person is met with in a certain number of languages, 
such as Manchu, Takuti, certain Polynesian and American languages. 

With regard to precision, the Inclusive form le is more precise 
than the Plural of the 3rd Person Ac; for it does not simply denote 
a collection, bat it specifies that collection, inasmuch as it indicates 
one individual of it, viz., the speaker, and it does in a way point out 
the other individuals as then and there standing in a particular 
relation to the speaker. It means, in fact, I and those with me. Now 
in Mundari the Postposition 16 means with, together with, along with. 
Hence the root of which fo is either the ground form or more likely 
a modification, is a Demonstrative which in Mundari hm de facto 
been used for the particular purpose of denoting a connection between 
or an association of individuals as well as contemporaneousness of events. 

May not the Plural le {we, i,e., they and P) be conmdered as a parti* 
oularform or even the original form of the root to which is to 
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be referral. If so, it would answer the gpeeial meaning intereiitia', 
tiie Exclusive Plural form by designating a oolleatioa of individuals #i 
connected tcith the speaker. The connection would be suffloieiitly 
designated m 7'eferring to the speaker by the fact of bis using the form ; 
and this would dispense with the use of the Singular render 

superfluous the formation of a compound word in which the let 
Person Singular enters as an element.: 

Imlmim Plural form of the Mrst Person, 

None of the Mundari Demonstratives seems to throw any light 
on the Inclusive form — pou and 1* 

BoehtHngfc gives lu as a Takuti Demonstrative, denoting 
vicinity. It occurs only, he says, in the Casus Indeflnitus, In other 
Cases as well as in derivations the ground-forms are la and man. In 
Manchu the Inclusive Plural form is pou and L In Sonthali it is 
either bo or bon (compare this with man). This is evidently but a 
weakening of la which Boebtlingk identifies with bu. That a Demoa- 
strative denoting immediate vicinity should be used by the speaker to 
designate both himself and those whom he addresses (ic., those around 
him), and should thus come to mean pou and I appears natural 
enough. 

Pronouns of the Second Person, 

The same Demonstrative occurs as Personal Pronoun of the Second 
Person Singular in Mundari (me), in Cambodian mi, in Auamese 
and in Mon m^neL Originally this, like the current Mundari Demon- 
strative nSf must have merely signified proximity. Cfr,, man==ba, which 
are given by BoehtHngk as ground-forms of still denoting 
immediate proximity in Yakuti 

The dual ttw,may perhaps be accounted for as follows : 

The consonants m, and i are interchangeable, m being a weakeoing of 
b: heme me, maybe considered as a weak form of or 
If the Demonstrative n {en, that) be added to be, w’e would obtam 
literally meaning thou, that (one), i,e., you two. Takuti, Turkic, and 
even Sanscrit Plural forms of Pronouns seem to have been obtained by 
similar additions of Demonstratives which are synonymous or almost 
identical 'in meaning. 
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In Mon^ which has several striking verbal resemblances with 
Mmdari, the Plural of the Second Person is ]}mj. This is evidently the 
same root as the Mnndari Pronoun P/, which is mentioned 

by Edkins as an old Chinese Demonstrative meaning tlm and may 
perhaps be referred to the same root as the Mnndari and the 
M.o’n.pay* 

If TO, ihouy^ben^ yon two, and yon, be really only different 
modulations of one and the same root, then this would he an instance 
of a change of meaning attaching to a consonanial change in an Aggluti- 
native language. 

Inchme and Exckmm Dual forms of the First Person* 

The forms lang,’--thou and J, and Ihigy — he or she and J, have 
arisen after the Plural forms, and from their very nature must be 
compound words. 

The Mundas have a very peculiar idiom which may perhaps throw 
some light on the composition of lang and ling. At the same time it 
appears to confirm the conjecture given above concerning the real 
nature of the Plural fe , — they and L 

The expression P^I’w J has no literal equivalent in Mtmdari. 
The Mundas do not say Paku ore aing, but they say either AUng 
Pakulo ov Pahdo aling. 

Pakutahing means Pdku and his companion. Now the expression 
Pahu^ Ms companion^ and 1 stands in Mundari thus : Ale Pahutahinglo 
or PakutaMnglo ale. 

At first sight a foreigner would think that in the experssion 'A.Img 
Pakulo OT PaMld aling^ there is question oi three individuals ; for it 
literally means loe tico together tcUh Paku, And in the expression Ale 
PahutakingU or Pakutahmglo ale there seems to be question of at least 
•five individuals ; for it literally means we they and I) together 
^ with Paku and his companion. However, in the Munda’s mind each 

; of these phrases is a double or compound phrase: the first part 

enunciates the totals whereas the second part enumerates the indmduah 
: which make up that total. It is as though it were written and 

translated thus : — 

? Almg, Pakulo,*— TF« viz, (J) witJi Tahu, 

Ale, Pakutakinglo,*— IFe, viz, {!) with Paku and Ms companion. 
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Eemark that in the second part the Pronoun I (ing) is not expressed, 
although one of the individuals enumerated in that part be the First 
Person.: , Besides the' Postposition loy together with^ requires the mention, 
'..either' '.explioitlj or, im of the First Person as one who is 

together with Paku. The reason of this omission o£ an explicit Pronoun 
of the First Person can onlj be this— -that the Munda considers the First 
Person as already named in ths tdioma either explicitly or by implica- 
tion, Now it wonld appear that in the phr^e Pakuid the first 

person is named explicitly y whereas in Ah Pakutakinglo it is mention- 
ed only implkitlg* That ah in this phrase connotes the first person is 
evident from the meaning of the phrase. That the connotation is 
made exclusively by impMecdmi is clear from the fact that no trace of 
the Pronoun ing is to be met with in ah. Nor is there any reason to 
think that le is the result of much phonetic decay. So far, then, this 
idioma confirms the conjecture that le denotes a collection of individuals 
in which the First Person is connoted by the fact of its being used by 
the speaker. 

That the First Person is signified explicitly in AUng Pakiilo seems 
evident from the actual meaning of the Exclusive Dual, which is — Ke 
and J as well as from the very form aling^ in which ng corresponds to 
the consonants ng in ing. 

Presupposing the Plurals fe and as having existed before the 
Duals, let us see how the Mundas would have applied the above idioma 
to the expression he and I/’ corresponding to Paku and I.’’ They 
would naturally place the Plural ah first to denote the total, and then 
enumerate the individuals, viz., t and ingy and thus obtain ah-i-ing^ 
which would at once contract into alingy Le.y ivCy viz., he and I. 

In this hypothesis IS does not enter as a factor into the Dual aling. 
We may suppose too that by means of Id the form aling was obtained — 
thus, Ae-164ng ; literally, mth Mm Z In this hypothesis the form Ihg 
would really be a truncated form of 

The same idioma applied to the expression and I would stand 
thus: Ahy am^ ing^ we, viz., thou and L The elision of e before 
the throwing out of the consonant and the elision of i would yield 
alangy meaning literally We^ thou and L It is difficult to suppose 
that alang should have been obtained from amlorng, thou idth me. 
Hence, by analogy, it is more probable too that ating is really obtained 
by the juxtaposition i mg than from ae4ehmg» 

.B 4 
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Wliatever may have been the aotixal process, the forms aling md. 
ling contain parts of the Prononns ale or fe, I, and ing^ and the forms 
alang and king contain parts of eife or le^ am, and mg* 

III.--DEFlIs^ITE, INDBEIHITl AISB INTEEEOGATIYE PEONOUIS^S. 

l.“-Definite Demonstrative Pronouns. 

The Definite Demonstrative Pronouns are formed by suffixing the 
Simple Personal Pronoun of the Third Person z, Icing^ ho to the Definite 
Demonstrative Adjectives ne^ en and han^ when the Demonstrative 
Pronouns denote living beings. The Impersonal Pronoun d is suffixed 
when the Demonstrative Pronouns denote inanimate objects. 

Rejiauk.'-^Tii the formation of these Pronouns some slight phonetic changes take place : 

1. In nc’>% this one (literally, this he or this she) the e elides with i ; hence the form n%, 

2. In all the compounds, in which the Yowels e and i are not in immediate contact, the 

vowel i, influencing the weaker vowel e, raises it into i ; hence the forms nikinff instead of 
neking these two (literally, this the two) ; ini instead of en*£ that one (literally, that ho or 
that she); instead of those two (literally, that the two). 

3. Tlie vowel i thus produced in the Singular iai and in the Duals niUng and inking is, 
by a false analogy, very frequently kept in the Plural, But then it reacts on the o of the 
Plural Suffix ho and transforms it into b to harmonize it with Hence the forms inhii instead 
of dJt-iro, which would bo the regular Plural, those ones ; nihu instead of we-Z-o, these ones. 

However, the regular fovm enZro occurs also. 

The t of is always kept in the Plural. But it does not always influence the finale 
because it is itself already weakened by its position after the consonant Hence the form 


niho is heard, though it be not as frequent as nihu* 



SiXGULAB. 

DtJAE. 

PltjraIi. 

L. bgs. 

this one. 

nikingt these two. 

niha and niku, these ones, 


ned, this one. 

ned, these two. 

wed, these ones. 

L* bgs. 

tVi, that one. 

inking^ those two. 

inku or mka^ those. 

L 0. 

end, that one. 

C3id, those two. 

ewd, those. 

L. bgs* 

ha2i% yonder one. 

hanking y yonder two. 

hanko, yonder ones. 

I. 0. 

handy yonder one. 

handy yonder two. 

handy yonder ones. 


jr, jg,— -The strong formAeni instead of never undergoes any change# Hence the Dual 
toZfey and the Plural Mo. , 

BemaHE.— T he i. o. forms nm^ ena (hena} and kana are f in some parts, frequently used as 
Adjectives instead of e2i (keJi), han, Thus ATea darn instead of %e daru, this tree. Eana 

bum instead of Z 031 huru, jmnder mountain. 

The word Ida, like, with the Personal Pronominal Suffixes i, M?ig, ko, or with the De- 
monstrativo Sufiixes 'fdkingi niko, may be suffixed either to the Singular or the Dual or the 
Plural of the Deflnite Demonstrative Pronouns to form Qualificative Demonstrative Pronouns : 
hence three double sots of such Pronouns are obtained, viz., one where the forms hked {lekaigi). 
Making {Manking), Ukakc {Manko) aie su^xed to the Singulars ini, hand; another 
where those forms are suffixed to the Duals nihing, inking ^ kanUnai and a third where the 
same form are suffixed to the Plurals niko^ inZ^t 
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Bimaek.— In tlae Dual and Hnral Suffixes Manilingdknd Iskmih the i of ni is dropped 
Hence the forms niUkanhOf ete.n etc. The Impersonal nm4el'a^enat lihewisa 

drops the e after a* Hence the forms : nealekand^ tnakhajid, etc. — 



SiKQULAB. 

Beal* 


Plural. 

h, k;:' 

uUeMe ' ' 1 

or , ■ 

fdiehifii ■) 

one lihe 
"this one. 

nUekaking 

or 

nUekankmg 

[two .like 

1 this one. 

Uilekako 

or 

niiekitnko 

^s^me, several 
like this one. 

I. 0. 

maUkad ■ ' 
or 

nmhkand J 

one like 
"this one. 

nmkkad 

or 

makkand 

[ two like 
j this one. 

nealekad 

or 

neakkand 

[some, several 
[ like this one. 

n . '% 

inUeMe ,'1 

or 

iniUkmd J 

one like 
*'tbat one. 

inikJtaking ' . 

or 

miiekanHug 

1 two like 

I that one. 

iidkkako 

or 

inikkauko , 

Aome, several 

1 like that one. 

I. ■ 0» 

tnalehid I 

or j 

mmUkanii J 

^ono like 
“that 'one. 

enaUkad 

or j 

makkand J 

J two like 
t that one. 

enakkad 

or 

enakkared J 

^ some, several 
^ like. that one. 

L, K 

ImnihMe 1 

h.ardUka7i% J 

1 one like 
y yonder 
[ one, 

hanlhkahmg 

or 

haniUhanking 

T| two like 
> yonder 
} one. 

hauilfkako 
■ or 

ha^dkkanko 

\ some, several 
s like yonder 
j one. 

I. 0. 

hamlehad 

or 

hanalekand 

1 one like 
> yonder 
f one. 

hamkkad ’ 

■ or ^ 

hamkkmd , 

i two like ^ 
^ yonder ! 
} one. 

Jmnakkad 

or 

KanciUkand 

J some, several 
v like yonder 
J one. 


The second double set is obtained hy adding tbe Compound Suffixes 
to Duals— inking^ hanking. Here the Impersonal forms do not 
exist — 


Nihinglekde 

or 

NiMngUkmi 


I one like 

J^ihingUTcaTcing 

\ two like 

> these 

or 1 

these 

1 two. 

Nikinglekanking j 

^ two. 


Etc, 



lyiMngle'kako 

or 

NikinglehanJco 


i 


some 

like 

these 

two. 


The third double set is obtained by adding the same Suffixes to the 
Plurals' — niku {jiiko)^ inku^ hanko — 


mUlehde 

or > these 
Nihclcl-am ) 


jyiku lekaklv g 
or 

li^ihu lekanMng 


! 


two like 
these 
ones. 


Nihdekako 

OP 

Nikuhhanko 


! some,seTeml 
like these' 
'.■ones. 


The Compounds lekde {Iekani)y leMd {kkand) may in ^ the same 
manner be suflBxed to any Pronoun, Noun or AdjoctiTe, and thus pro-» 
duce as many double sets of Qualifying .Demonstrative Pronouns as 
there are Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns in the language, thus : — 
AmhMe {amkkani)^ one like thee ; {nmUhmko)^ men of tty 

stamp* 


Eehark.— Circumstances or the context must show how the Compounds thus obtained 
should be rendered into English, Sometimes the English equivalent will closely resemble the 
Mundari word in its structure, ??, ^r., one like them. Sometimes it will be an 

Adjective, v, gn^ JoniuWkaTifh a beastly man. At other times a whole English proposition will 
be required to give an intelligible rendering. The Tense of the Predicate, then, is decided bo 
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the contexi; or the circumstances, gr»^ OhoUeJsankc fcaikeua ? Literally, which one like ones 
were there? t.e., which one (of us or of you or of them) did those who were there resemble ? 
If the Adjective to ’which the Compounds are suffixed are Partieipiai ones, the Tens© of the 
corresponding English Relative Clause is ipso facto indicated, v, gr., Anterior Past : 'Sas4im’ 
MaaZu,--Men ’who look as though they had been sick, or as though they had Just passed 
through a sickness. 

jy.JB.— These Compounds might of course be considered as Nouns. They are here classified 
as Pronouns bacause they are real Bemonsiratives, and in their formation follow the ordinary 
Bemonstrative Pronouns, 

2.— Indefinite Pronouns. 

These are formed by suffixing either the Personal Pronoun i or the 
Demonstrative Pronoun to the Indefinite Adjectives oJco^ ja^ jeta^ 
jaUy jetan^ 

The Impersonal or Neuter forms are obtained by suffixing d. 

The Personal Pronoun is suffixed to oho^Ja^jan^jeta^jeian. 

The Demonstrative Pronoun is suffixed to oko and eta, 

Remaek.— 1. Eid takes the Simple Suffixes hing and Z-o for the Bual and Plural : hence 
the forms elahing widi eidko, 

2. Ja with a Pronominal Suffix always takes the Encly tie ill the Singular. 

3. The Suffix i is softened into c where it is preceded by a vowel. Hence the forms oZ’oe, 
jacgsjjetae, 

4. In some districts the Impersonal d hardly keeps anything of the Jerk denoted by ('). 

6. d is never suffixed to 

6, The Impersonal form of et4 inserts a euphonic g between the two ds ; the jerk 
denoted by (') falls away altogether from the d of efd. Hence the form something 

else, another one. 

SiXGULAB. 

L.b, okoSj — some one. 

1 . 0 . something. 

L.b. otoij^-some ... some. , 

L.b. jacyf,“any one at all. 

L.b. any one. 

1.0. anything. 

L.b. Jitaef-^ome one. 

1.0. yeJaa,— something. 

L.b. jeUtmf'- some (any) one. 

1.0. y«rajid,— some (any) thing. 

u.b. dnlf — a" other one. 

I.o. another thing. 

Sometimes two different forms are used together. 

Of the Dual and Plural forms given above, daking and etdko 
are the only ones that are used regularly. The others are hut seldom 
heard. 


Bual. 

oMiKy,— some two. 

yaZ-zjiy,— any two at all 
janhinQi'^Miy two. 

jetakhig^^Bome two, 

jetankingj-^mrm two. 

slaking y — two other ones. 


Plural, 
okokoy — some. 

iaZ-o,— any ones at all 
jankoy — any ones, 

jdakO) — some ones, 

JetmkOy>^8ome ones . 

e/tfZro,-— other ones. 
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Instead of okoko the Hedupncation okoeokoe is generally used thus : 

Chiko hijulena? Have they come? Okoeokoeko Liidjana,— Some' 

"■:Iiave come. 

ir a-Ko in okoeokoeko is not the Plural Suffix, but the Pronominal Subject to hijujana. 

The Singular form oA-oe may perform a Plural function in Negative 
propositions^ Then it generally tabes the Suffix o, even, v. ffr., Okoeo 

baagkoa,‘--*Tli©r6 ismobo'dy.lier©* ■' 

_ Okoni is chiefly^used in disjunctive propositions. It may have a 
Plural meaning; the Predicate even in that case may stand in the 

it, whereas others cannot 

aliord it, —Okoni dmnae, okonido kae daria^ 

The iovmBjaege, jetae, Jani, Jetani are generally used with a Plural 
funotmn. In Negative propositions they generally take the Suffix o 

Jaege raaukom!-CeM anybody at all. Jetaeo hankou, -Thexe is 
nobody at home. , .outra is 

The Predicate band may precede or follow the Indefinite Pmnnm • i 
Sa^eot. Tkm Jetaeo Ungioi or Bansk<a j, 

staid to some otlorPredioai, fl, 

Negative Particle may he placed either after the Pronoun follow/i 
the Predicate, or the Pronoun may follow the Predicate ’in ft,- 
ka, of course, stands before the Predicate— ’ 

Jetaeo iaio MJ-Sjam or Kalo hiJUJam jetaeo,— nohods at all liaa come 
jetared ia. miijam or Ka mUjam Jetand.-Sottmg at all has fallen, ’ 

Similarly, these Pronouns may precede or follow th a p ji- j 
when they stand as Direct or Indirect Objects. In this case c^I t 
be taken to insert JPronoum into the Predicate as Eepeated 

corresponding to the /. huns jaeffl 

Katmj lelkei'koajetaeo or jetaeo iaing lelkei'koa,—! saw nohorlTr • 
lor-ookoa or kae hot-oekoa jaegeo.-he is afraid of nobody in fbe 
ka%ng lelld or kamg lelld jefmido ^ — saw Hotiiing. 


80 MUHDARI GEAMMAR. 

A certaia number of Indefinite Adjectives perform the function of 
Indefinite Pronouns without tating any Pronominal Suffix. All of 
them may stand indiscriminately both for Nouns denoting living 
beings or for such as denote inanimate objects. With the exception 
of miad',om, any, they all have a Plural meaning. But miad' too 
is construed as though it were a Plural— - 

f onej several 5 or or tdra^Yidvo,^ pretty 

many, pretty much; pur a, many, much; isupurd, very many, very 
much; Jiuring or hiiringkka, a few, a little; hiirmg huring or huduring 
very few, a very little; Aariny huringkka oT hudttringkka, very few or 
a very little; kenfed', a great many, large numbers; plenty, heaps of ; 
»jer immense numbers, no end of. 

Eemabk.— always takes th© Suffix o, and is used only in Negative Propositions. Th© 
others generally take the Enclytio ge. 

Miadlo There is not even a single one Iiere. MiacVo Ming 

UlkedJlcoaor Kaing lelkcd ' not seen a single one. Fmuge 
There are many present. Huring huringge namtad^kming,--^! got a 
very lew only. Mer mergeko hun^iakana , — Large crowds are gathered. 

Note.— One of the chief functions of Uka is the formation of Adverbs of Manner : hence 
Buriiigl^di etc., may be looked upon as Adverbs of Manner. All the other Adjectives 
enumerated above, excepting miad^ may, without taking any Adverbial Suffix, be used also as 
Adverbs of Manner. 

3.— Definite Interrogative Pronouns. 

The Definite Interrogative Pronouns are formed either by suffixing 
the Definite Demonstrative Promun to tko Indefinite Adjective 0A9 or 
by Buffimng the Personal and Impersonal Promms to the Definite 
Adjectives, chikan, cMlekan. 

REMiBK.— The Dsanite Demonstrative Suffix ni drops the i in the Dual and Plural, 

Hence the forms otoX’iJty / and oteXo / 

L. b. Okonil Which one ? Which two ? Okonko? Which ones ? 

I. 0. Ohonea? Which one ? 

L. b. CJlikani? CMhanking ? Two of what kind? Chilean* 

ko^ What kind ones ? 

I. 0. f What kind one ? 

L. b. Qliilekmi? Which like one? one like which one ? Qkilekan* 

king? Which like two? Literally, two like which one ? QUlekanho? 
Which like ones ? Literally^ some like which one ? 

I. 0. QhiUkam f What like oneF 
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Dunlin ff mBnkkmg&f Wbieh two are tkere? Soma Pakutaklag# Soma and 
Pakm CUkanka hijulemko— Uraoa clii. Horoko ? Wkat kind of people came — 
Uraons or Mimdas? CkiManMnff kende-clii esclgeaking ? Wliat were tke two 
like — Hack or fair ? 


The Compound Definite DemonstratiTes deseribed on pages 27 
and 23 may all ha used as Definite Interrogati?e Pronouns. 


4,— Indefinite Interrogative Pronomns* 


The Indefinite Pronouns given in the preaeding chapter may be 
used as Indefinite Interrrogative Pronouns. What has been said there 
concerning tho Dual and Plural forms as well as the Plural function of 
the Singular forms holds good also when those forms are used as 
Interrogative Pronouns. 

Okoe? Who? frequently forms its Dual and Plural by inserting 
te or ta between the Singular form okoe ? Who? and the Suffixes king 
and ko. Thus okoeteklng ^ OTokoetakmg? Who (two)? Okoeieko or 
okoetako? 


N.B.—’Ti and ia are similarly inset ted into the Dual and Plural of Proper Nouns. They 
thus denote either rdallonsJdp or intimacy or mere cani’ficoiiomfdp. Hence SomaUiHng may 
mean Soma and either his wifet hrother, sisterf or any other relation junior to him ; or it may 
mean Soma and his friend ; or Soma and his companiotii i.e., the one who happens to he with 
him just now. 

This idiom implies at the same time that the person whose name is expressed is the 
superior or senior or in some respect the most conspicuous of the collection signified. 

From what has just been said, it may be inferred how the iorm^okottahingf oloetako 
differ also in meaning from tho reduplications ov&oe ohoe / or the rarely used simple Dual nd 
Plural ohohing 7 Ohoho^ Thus ohoetahing t might freely be translated: Who with his 
relation, friend or compamou 7 Okoetaho 7 Who with his family or who with his friends, etc. 
What gang ? or the like. 


There are neither Relative nor Eeflexive Pronouns in Mundari. 

The deficiency of Eelative Pronouns is compensated— 

(1) by Transitive and Intransitive Predicates being used as 

Partioipal Adjectives, v.gr,, 'B.dh hijuUnhoio; ItUfallyf 
the yesterday having come man, /.p., tbe man nko came 
yesterday; 

(2) by Nouns of Agency, obtained by suffixing the Personal 

Pronouns klngyko or the Demonstrative Pronoun nz to 
Partioipal Adjectives, Hola hijtden ^ — The on© 

came yesterday ; 

(3) by the use of Go-ordinate propositions where we would us© 

a Eelative Clause as subordinate to some Principal Clause, 
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or by means of an appropriate question and answer, gr,^ 
Hola mid' boro Eancbiete bijdlenae ; inige ju rdauime: 
literally^ a certain man came yesterday from liancbi ; go 
and call that one here ; for, go and call tbe man who cam© 
yesterday from Banobi. Or Hola mid' boro Eancbiete 
bijulenae ohi ka? Ini'ge mar ju rdauime? Literally^ 
Didn^t a certain man come yesterday from Eanehi ? 
Well, go and call that one here. 

Tbe Definite Demonstrative . ohoni and tbe Indefinite oTtoo are 
%omtUifm% used as Oorrelative Pronouns to tbe Demonstratives ni or ink 
In this construction ohoni or okoe always stands First* Ohoe kae boroa 
Mgee senoka, — Send some one {KteruUy^ let that one go) wbo is not 
afraid. 

Tbe deficiency of Reflexive Pronouns is compensated by the Reflexive 
Voice of Transitive Predicates, v, gr,y Dctl^ to strike; to strike 

one’s self* 

No distinct roots exist for Possesswe Adjcciives or Possosaim Pronouns. 

Tbe various ways in wbieb tbis deficiency is compensated will be 
explained in tbe Chapter on tbe Equivalents of Declensions. 
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VI --POSTPOSITIONS. 

. These words correspond to ^ our Prepositions; but sinee they are 
always suffixed to. some' other .word, they are called Postpositions, Most, 
if not all of them, originally denote lelations' of space. The original 
meanings ha?6 been transferred to ■ time as well as to other relations, 
which might be called moral relations, viz.,' such ' as are implied, r. 
in the propositions — He died /or his 'country. He trusts m Providence. 

There are. very few original roots of this^ kind ; but these, conourring 
with each other, yield a number of Oompound Postpositions quite 
sufficient for the requirements of the language. 

The functions of the Postpositions may be classed under four 
heads — 

(1) They perform all the functions of our Prepositions. 

(2) They replace the declensional and coajugatioaal inflexions 

of Organic languages. 

(3) They are used to form Adverbs of manner, time, place, and 

number. 

(4) They take the place of the various Conjunctions, wliicli, ia 

Organic languages, introduce subordinate Pinal, Causal, 
Conditional, Temporal or other Circumstantial Clauses. 

This function is one of the eliief characteristics of the language. 
By its means our Subordinate Glauses are reduced to mere Qualifying 
Appositions to some part of the principal proposition. Thus our most 
complicated sentences can be rendered into Mundari by simple proposi- 
tions, having but one Subject and one Predicate. 

Detailed explanations of the second, third, and fourth set of functions 
performed by the Postpositions will he given in subsequent chapters. 

The present chapter only sets down the various meanings of each 
Postposition, and points out the elements of Compound Postpositions — 

Ee (1) When used of space, generally denotes rest: 

hence, when it is suffixed to Nouns or 
Pronouns to denote mere spatial relations, 

: it must be rendered by-. .*• aL 

Matu-re, in the village; mlcam*re, on tlie leaf; 

MmicM-re, at Eanchi ; sadom-re, on the horse ; crd-re, 

■ ■ > ' in' the house, at homo. 

BiMiEX 1 . —Tile begiiinex"', must guard against rQstricfcmgtlic i:ae 

of to |>Iira£e3 where in Eaglisb. the Preposition i/t oeeurs. For the 
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Compound Postpositions cAeianrc, etc. , sirmare, ©to. , are equivalent 
only to the EngHsIi~om t/ie top of^ on the summit of, on high, '.'abom* 
Hence tue English on is much more frequently to be rendered by- 
re than by c^eiaare, etc. 

PtBiiARK 2.— i£e is rather frequently used where we would expect 
a Postposition denoting motion towards or from (see remarks 
1 and 2 under ye and remark 1 under JSife}. 

(2} Transferred to time, denotes both the past 
and the future. 

Hence, suffixed to Nouns to denote the future, 
it means ... ... 

Suffixed to Nouns to denote the past, it means 

Chimtangem rimra ? Api md-re , — When wilt thou 
return ? — After three days. 

Chimtangem akiringheda? Isu sirma‘‘7'e , — When didst 
thou sell it?— Many years 

(3) It is suffixed to Nouns denoting the price for 
which something is bought or sold, and 
means 

Ke iija chimin taka^re^in kiringtada? — Bar jfaX'a-re, — 
Ibr how many rupees did you buy this cloth P—A'or 
two rupees. 

Td, — The root ia denotes j}erma7ten€e, coniinnation 
both in space and time. This appears evi- 
dent from the lunotions it performs (1 ) in 
the Copula ian^ (2) in the Static Tenses in ta 
and (3) in the Imperfect Tenses^ and (4) 
in the Compound Postpositions. 

If this fa be used intransitively, it will mean to 
contimie^ m lmt\ to remanu If thus used, it 
will take the Cupula a, is or U i$. Hence 
tad iximm it remains^ it continues* 

The Postposition U seems to be nothing else 
than this tm contracted. 

Hence id is already a Compound Postposition ; 
in form and meaning a complete proposition, 
meaning U continues^ it remains. 
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V, 1^0 w, in Mandari IJaBra are no -special . forms or 

, ' Saffixes .to denote correiation. Heace the 
absolute or simple forms are ' ased also witli 
a eorrelati¥e meaning. In propositions where 
words are used with a correlative meaniner* 
there occur two Subjects, the second or cor- 
relative Predicate being understood. Thus, 
mueL The oorrelative 
sentence / mn lift ■ U2> m much m ihoit cmmi 
is literally rendered thus ■ into Mundari : 

Thou that much I can lift , — Am mimng*vtg 
rimdafMn 

Thus, then, iminung means both that much and 
m mt^ch m. Similarly, td means it is (perma- 
ncntlg here or there) and them tchere it is fer^ 
mamutlg. 

It is especially in its correlative meaning that 
id concurs with re, ie, efe {ate) to form the 
Compound Postpositions enumerated below. 

Thus, dam tare literally means, in there 
where the tree remains, i.e., at the tree, 
literally, to there where the tree 
vemedm, i.e ^ to ot ioiiwds the tree. 

As a separate Postposition, /d is chiefly used to 
point out the spot where an action is going 
on. It is suffixed to Transitive or Intransi- 
tive Participles, and means ... there, where. 

Baru ma-ta menaia, — He is there where (they) cut 
the tree. Clieiireko mendlco-td-e kamitana, — He works 
there where the birds are (kept). 

2 nd . — Suffixed to Nouns it denotes a more or less 
vague proximity, and means ... ... uUut, in i/m 

surr^undiugg ajt 
around. 

about Banchi, around Eauc hi. 

Sd is an equivalent of (d and oeeurs about as fre- 
quently as.^d. 
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Pd is anothei* eqmimlent oi ■ tL ■ In the .Layfcs, ■ 
district it is used as Postposition instead of M. 

In the Upper Chota Nagpur parts it ocenrs 
only in a few Oomponnds. 

Suffixed to Nouns denoting such as 

eountrkB^ towm^ moimtainB^ etc., etc., signifies 
motion toward^ and means ... to^ unto^ 

Calcuita-te-^Mng sen6jana,— Botli are gone Cahutia^ 

Bir4e'ko mrlem,-— They ran to the forest, 

Kemabk 1,—Te suffixed to those HottBS denotes the exact termitttjs 
®f the motion iowurds, U is therefore not an equivalent of the 
English ^3^^o. though denoting motion, must bo rendered 

by re ; hence when the above Nouns stand as Indirect Objects to tbo 
IntransitiTC Predicates bolOf to enter ; to climb ^ niugof to fall, 
or their synonyms they take the Suffix re— 

Qara U argunjauae,— He went down to the river. But 
BafCL-Td argunjanae,— He went down into the river. 

Of a-fa sen janae,— He is gone fo the house or home. But 
Ofi^-re boiojanae, —He entered info the house, 

2?aru-re d€janae,— He climbed cmmg tlehranehes of the 

tree,'' ■ 

d^janae,— He mounted a horse* 

He climbed or ascended the mountain may be rendered 
both by l%Yu4e d^Janae and huru-re d^jana. 

KemabK 2,— “Similarly, Nouns denoting objects there and then 
considered as a jplace or receptacle take re and not ie when they 
stand as Indireol Object to the 'Transitive Predicates do, to place ; 

to drop ; m {agu), to bring, and their synonyms. Hero, again, 
a real motion towards is rendered by re,— 

Mej-re dotam \ Put it 03 the table. Z'-wa^j.-re uidkom,— Drop or let 
them fall »7i<o the well, Pindigi-re aume, —-Bring it itdo the 
verandah. 

Suffixed to Nouns not primarily signifying 
places, it denotes — 

{d) Imtrumentality in tlie strict sense, and means 5 , w 

through, by 
of, on, in, 

Arid^-io Iiadia,— They cut it li saw*. Sadom-f^- 
ling hijdlena,— We came horseback. Kata4e ■ 
foot. g©iia, — We shall go 

w« AaUtak® th® tom* 
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, (5)..' It denotei ik$ nmierkl mi of which &ometMii.g 

, is mado, and mcms ' ' of^miof^fromj 

uith. 

. , Duat daru4&-ko 1)aiea,-— They jBak© doors m£ of tim'ber. 

ISTo 0 i^k ' infa4e bam]£aBa,«-Tlii» hoiii© is builfc tdik 
„ , ; bricks. 

■ deBotes : wMoh BometliiBg is 

bought, sold or hired, and means ... .. fbn 

Moo?© taka4c-ng kiringked'kinga, — bought both of 

tliem /or five huudred rupees. 

Suffixed to Nouns denoting feelings, passions 
or any subjective dispositions, it denotes — 

(а) and means ... ... with, through^ 

fo7\ ' on ac^ 
couni of. 

Kis4e ratauae, — Ho cries through rage. Basiha4c 
kaklatanae, — He shouts /or joy. eklatanae,— 

Ho trembles on account of the pain. 

(б) MmiuBr, The compounds thus obtained are 

generally to he rendered into English by Adverb 

of Manner^ 

or by Adverbial 

pIimseB. 

Masika4e kamitanae, — He works eheerfuUg, tdik pleasure. 

some expressions the Mundas use /<? where 
we would use because the idea of iostru- 
mentality, in the wide sense of the wmd, 
really exists in those phrases — 

Wutum4€siik the name of . . . Umkul4e : literally, with 
the shadow of, ie., in the nama or with the authority 
of; as agent or attorney or plenipotentiary of . . . 
in or under the (assumed) appearance of. 

XoTE, — Te appears to be but a weak form of ta» The change of 
form causing a olmnge of meaning is not of uncommon occurpence. 

Ta denotes permanence, te motion. SiffiiIarV»,^aB, as a Tense* 
sign I denotes the present^ whereas the weak form km donotci 
the past. , , ' ' 
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Ld — Abstracts from the ideas of rest and m 
It is used both of space and time-— 

In space it denotes scoompanimentj connec- 
tion, association : hence suffixed to Nonns or 
Pronouns depending on Prodioates expres- 
sive of either mif or it means t,n together icith^ 

wit\ along 
ivith. , 

AUng46 tainme, — Eemain with him and me. Bihu46 
hijulenae, — lie ^ 2 Lim with these onee* 

Snd , — Transferred to time /o denotes simnltaneiij. 

Thus it is suffixed to Participial forms, and 
yields equivalents of temporal clauses to be 
explained in a subsequent chapter. 

Note . — Le is used as an Anterior Present and Future and Fast 
Tense Suffix, This again, appears to be but a weak form of U 
If so, it is another instance of a change of meaning being b.ought 
about by a change of form. Here the strong form denotes 
Bimultineity, whereas the weak form denotes priority. 


A . — Inserted Indirect Pronominal Objects are 
preceded by a simple a in the Indeterminate 
Tense, the Future, the Definite Present, the 
Simple Past, all the corresponding Imperfect 
Tenses and in the ImperatiTe Mood — 


Pred. 


I.O. 

Cop. 

Om 

- a 

- ko 

- a 

Si 

• a 

- ko 

*• a 

Lei 

• a 

- ko 

" a 

Bai 

• a 

- ko 

- a 

Kisi' 

*> a 

- ko 

- a 

Suku 

- a 

- ko 

- a 

Boro 

- a 

- ko 

- a 


- ing, — I will give (it) 1^0 thm* 

- ing, —I will plough /w-’ them, 

- iBg> — I will look at them ; I’ll keep an eye m them* 

- ing, — I will arrange the matter on helidfoi them. 

- ing,— I will get angry with them or against them. 

- ing, — I will he pleased with them. 

- ing, — I shall be afraid of them. 


These examples show the . various words by which the relations 
implied in the above Indirect Objects are rendered into English, 

The greater number of such Indirect Objects depend on Predicates 
which denote a real transfer of something from one to another, such as 
to gke, to carry ^ to take to^ to hring^ to lend, to sell, etc.? etc., and their 
synonyms. In these the relation primarily implied is one of motion 
in space, i,e., motion from an agent to a recipient. But to this primary 
relation a new moral relation is superadded in most cases, i.e^t generally 
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the transfer of a right or tiia relation of ownership as transferred 

^ from 'One to another.,' 

The relations implied in the above examples by for, at, on behalf 
uith, against, and of can either be traced back to the one denoted by to 
or are so closely connected with it as to be easily derived from it. 
All of them are in fact real eqhivaleuts of the so-eaUed Latin 
Maims (fadvat^age or disadvantage. In skko<ii„g md laiakoaing 
xt IS the bestowing of a certain emolument or benefit on somebody 
a real transfer, just as in omakoaing. In kmakoaing and sukmkoaim 
subjective feelings are considered as directed to some one else 
MoroakoaiugdB a peculiar i, Horn indee.,1, inasmuch as it exhibits the 
ieeliug ot four as directed towards some one else. In all of them 
therefore, the rel itiou implied is a double one, containing two distinct 
e ements VIZ., primary relation of space, a motion from one to 

another, (2) an additional relation, which abstracts from space inas- 
much as, over and above the material transfer, it implies somethin^ 
pursy mental, t.e, a right or a disposUion as tramferred from one to 
anotuer. It is this second element which constilntis the prominent 
feature of that double relation. In most cases the element of space 
IS much effaced ; xt remains as it were a mere, hardly perceptible 
substratum of wbat might be called a moral relation. But it is and 
remains a real_ substratum, and the moral or intellectual sid« of the 
expression is gained, not by anm word ad lioc,hv.i by Ih, simple tramfy- 

of one and the same word from the material to tloi immaterial sp/ure i e 
from sjmee to mind, he., 

V expressed 

by the English to, for, at, etc., signified explicitly by « in the Mundaii 

oonstrncLon, or is that relation merely impHed, but not expressed^ 

Mundan? In other words, should it be said that in L abote 

examples ako must grammatically be cut up into two parts, vi> m 

he Preposition « meaning to, for, at, etc., and (2) the Simple Ihonoli 

ko, they ? or may it be admitted that uA-o is simply one word vis To 

long or Emphatic Personsi Pronoun ? In the latter suppo’sit ion’ he 
akMlXsT- "" Bireot and'lndircct Objects would ^ 

(I)— In the (»se of Direct Pronominal Objects, the Simple Per 
sonul Pronouns are inserted into the Predicates. In the 
case of Indu-ed Pronommal Objects the long or Emph,iic 
Personal l>onomis are inserted into the Predicate in the 
following Tenses ; In the Indeterminate Tense, in the 
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Definite Present, etc., etc. la the first supposition the 
rule ■would stand thus : 

(II)— In the case of Direct Pronominal Objects ih& 

are inserted into the Predicate in all Teusea. 

In the ease of Indirect Pronominal Objects, the Simple Pronouna, 
inserted into the Predicate, are introduced by the Preposition a in 
the following Tenses : the Indeterminate Tense, etc., etc. 

Now, the rule marked (I) appears to he a gratuitous assertion. 
Per— 

(1) It leaves the Indirect Object forma -without any intrinsic 

explanation. 

(2) No extrinsic or mere phonetic reason can be adduced either 

for the use of the Emphatic instead of the Simple Pro- 
nouns. Since the Simple Pronouns are inserted as Direct 
Objects, it is plain that their use oJfiers no phonetic diffi- 
culty. 

(3) It seems altogether irreconcilable with the manner in which 

Indirect Objects are inserted into the Simple Past. 

In this Tense the a occurs, but it is separated from the Pronoun by 
the Tense-sign Tied, Suob a separation is intelligible if that a be a 
separate word -with a function of its own ; but it becomes inexplicable 
if that a be really but the first syllable of the Emphatic Pronoun. In 
the Simple Past Direct Pronominal Objects stand between the Tense 
Suffix and the Copula a. Thus— • 

E. of Pr. Tens. 8. Ei O. Cop. Subj. 

^ Lei - ked' -So -a - ing,— I saw 

In the ease of Indirect Objects the Bim^h Pronoun ocouples the 
same position, but the a which in other Tenses stands immediately 
before the Pronoun, and thus gives it the appearance of an Emphatic 
Pronoun, stands here before the Tense Suffix Ud. Thus— 

E. of Fr. T. S. I. 0. C. S. 

Om • ked - So -a - ing,— I gave (it) io 

On the other baud, if the rule marked (II) he admitted as correet, 
then these Indirect Object forms receive a rational explanation. For, 
since the relation described above attaches necessarily to Indirect 
Objects and to them only, it is natural that that relation should be 
expressed by a separate word, even as it is expressed in Euglish by the 
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words to^ atf etc,, etc. But the a which occurs either mediately or 
immediately before the Simple Pronouns is the only word to which that 
function could be attributed in these constructions. 

Two objections may he urged against the view taken here about 
the nature and function of the a under consideration, viz. — < 

(a) Demonstrative roots denoting relations of spaee^ time, etc., 
are in Mundaxi either Suffixes .(Postpositions) or Infixes* 
Why should a if it mean for, at, etc., he a Prefix or 
a Preposition? 

{h) If in the Tenses enumerated above, the relation attaching 
to Indirect Objects be expressed by the Preposition a, 
why is it not so expressed in a number of other Tenses, 
viz., in the Indefinite Present, the Indeterminate and 
Past Static Tenses, in the Anterior Future, the Perfect, the 
Pluperfect, and in all the corresponding Imperfects? 
In these, Indirect Pronominal Objects are the Simple 
Pronouns, z?. .gr., Omjad^.^o-amg may mean I give them 
(the living beings) and, I give to them. Here circuni- 
stanees and the context must decide whether the Inserted 
Pronomi he a Direct or an Indirect Object. Since the 
relation attaching to Indirect Objects is not expressed in 
these Tenses, why should it be expressed in the others P 

It may be replied : If these objectionB be real difficulties against 
the view defended here, they are at any rate not only no support to 
the opposite one, btit go against it as much and even more; for, to 
begin with the second objection, it may be said with the same pertin- 
ence : If the Eniphatio Personal Pronouns are inserted as Indirect Objects 
in a certain number of Tenses, why are they not inserted in all 
Tenses? Why do some Tenses insert the Simple Pronouns as Indirect 
Objects and others the Emphatic Pronouns? If it he answered that 
in some Tenses the <2 of the Emphatic Pronouns is dropped for some 
phonetio reason, then that same phonetic reason holds good also for 
dropping the same a as Preposition. This objection therefore not 
touch the question at all, but especially it leaves to the diffiouky of the 
Past Tense its whole force against the supposition of the rule (I). 

To the first of the above two objections it may be replied, first, 
in general, that the particular position of words in connection with 
each other is not so essential as to allow, from it alone, conclu- 
sions concerning the function of words, if those conclusions be not, 
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supported ty any other intrinaio reason. Second, in particular, if it 
he true that, generally speaHng, Demonstrative Mundari roots are 
Suffixes and in some eases Infixes, it is also true that two or more such 
Demonstrative roots eonour with each other to express certain ideas. 
In these eases, then, one of those Demonstrative roots must stand first. 
Now Pronouns are Demonstrative roots primarily denoting relations 
of space, just as well as the so-called Postpositions. And it is parti- 
cularlj^ true that in all propositions the Simple Mundari Pronouns 
never take any Suffix. So much so that, when it is necessary to specify 
them hy some Postposition, the Simple forms are no longer used, hut 
the Emphatic ones take their place, even there where no kind of 
emphasis is required. Thus mith them must he rendered hy ako>»l6 and 
not hy the Simple ho-l6. The Simple Pronouns are always Suffixes or 
Infixes in Mundari, whereas the Emphatic ones are always independent 
words. Consequently it may he said that from the very fact that 
Indirect Objects are Infixes, it follows that those forms are not Emphatic 
hut Simple Pronouns ; and since Simple Pronouns never take any spe- 
cifying Suffixes, it follows that, if a Demonstrative root be required at 
all to specify them, that root will the Pronoun. Tfiis conclu- 

sion derives additional strength from the fact that in the Simple Past 
the a which is here described as a distinct Demonstrative precedes the 
Pronoun not immediately, but mediately. 

A'.— The following constructions, identical in Mundari, but widely 
difEering from each other in English, deserve particular attention . 

let , — When Nouns or Pronouns denoting living depend on 

Compound Postpositions, whether of rest or motion, they take the 
Suffix d. ,But Nouns and Pronouns denoting inanimate objects, depend- 
ing on the same Postpositions, take no Suffix. 

It is to this difference of construction between words denoting 
living beings and words denoting inanimate objects that attention is 
drawn — 

Aiavre denotes rest, and means h^ore, ahead, in front, 

Aiarte denotes motion, and means ahead, beyond, in front, before. 

Eemain before me,— Ain- d aiatre tainme. Eemain before the tree,— Darn 
tainme. 

Go before, ix,, beyond me, — Aifi-d aiarte senome. Go before the tree,— 
Pam aiarte sendme. 

Std.—To hate and not to hum aie rendered by mend, to exist, and 
hand, not to exist, respectively. In the phrases where this meaning is 
attached to mend and band, the word denoting the object or being 
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possessed, stands as Subject to the Predieates me»d or whereas the 
word denoting the owner takes the SufiSlx d — 

I haTe land, Ain-d ote mrnid* Me has no money, — ^Ae-i taka 

Srd,’^Poss 08 swe ' dependtag on .word$ denoting 

objects, are formed by suffixing d to the word denoting the owner — 

The country of the Mnnda8,“--Horoko4 disnm. 

— Nouns or Pronouns take tho Suffix i when they stand m 
Indirect Objects to the'following Piedicmtes:— ^ , , 

(a) those that denote a real or moral transfer ; 

{b) those that denote the commission of a wrong to others ; 

{e) those that denote mbjeetiye states of mind or feelings 
towards others. 

In 2nd, 3rd, and 4th we have again words denoting living beings 
which take the Suffix 4 ; for the oonstraotion under 2nd as well as the 
Possessive Genitive in i are strictly reserved for denoting in 

the real sense of that term. Our more loosely used Possessive Genitives 
are in Mundari all Locatives, rendered by Postpositions exclusively 
denoting rest in space. 

The following considerations will show— first, that this 4 is a com- 
plete root in itself, the same in all four constructions; secondly, that 
it is identical with the a described above, which precede Indirect 
Inserted Pronominal Objects. 

The relation denoted by 4 in 1st is, of course, merely a spatial one. 
But the a does not in any way indicate the exact position in space. 
This is done by the particular Compound Postpositions occurring in 
this construction, such as aiarre, aiarte, imomre, etc., etc. 

What, then, does 4 express? Evidently nothing beyond the very 
ehmmitary relation of extermlity to the speaker in the sentence aifid 
aiarre : in other sentences, such as, v* gr,, Dasid aiarre in front of the 
servant it denotes the mere relation of externality to a subject or living 
iUng. 

In this construction, then, the intellect has not superadded any- 
thing as yet to the simple element of space primarily denoted by 4. 
Here 4 may be translated very approximately into English by — With 
regard io^ Thus, Amd aiarre tainme may be literally rendered by— 
Eemain in front leith regard to me. I 

In the construction under 2nd the intellect superadds something to 
this elementary relation of space, viz,, the relation of ownership. 
That the relation of space is the real substratum of the reiatxon of 
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ownership in this & is evident from the fact that in Mundari the d 
may in this oonstmction he replaced hy idre^ mBaning near or aboui me. 
Thus, I hiive land may be rendered by — ^Ain-d ote mena or Aing tdre 
otb “Uhis shows at the same time how the mind may transfer 

mehiiings from the material to the mental or moral sphere by simply 
siiperadding mental or moral to the material elements, hearing some 
analogy to the latter, and that without making use of special words 
or roots for the purpose. 

Here, then, as in the a of the Indirect Pronominal Objects, d con- 
tains a double element, viz*, first a relation of space as a substratum, 
and, secondly, a moral relation, ownership, implying an advantage to 
a living being or subject. Hera, too, the element of space is nearly 
effaced, whereas the moral side is chiefly insisted on. The only differ- 
ence lies in this that here the ownership (advantage) is considered as 
remaining with the subject, whilst in the Indirect Object forms it is 
considered as being transferred from one individual to another. But this 
difference is mainly due to the different meanings of the Predicates. 

The relation expressed by d in the third construction, viz , the 
Possessive Genitives in d is quite identical with the one that has just 
been described This d, then, cannot he looked upon as a mere 
declensional desinence, the resultant of phonetic decay, which has no 
longer any meaning if taken by itself alone, but it is really a complete 
Postposition of space with a transferred meaning. This is further 
shown by the fact that other Possessive Genitives, viz., those depending 
on Nouns denoting living beings, are formed by means of the Post- 
positions re 4* the Demonstrative i.e., ren or by tare 4- i.e., tdren. 

And those Genitive Suffixes may he replaced by d ; though for reasons 
given in the Chapter on Equivalents of Declensions, the forms ren and 
tdren he preferred. Thus, the servant of Paku may he rendered 
either by Pakufdmi* dasi; literally, the servant, the one near or about 
Paku, or by Pakud dasi; literally, the servant Paku. 

If this d be, according to the genius of the language, used intransi- 
tively, it must he considered as a Participle, and becomes equivalent to 
a Eelative clause. Hence we get literally, Horokoa disum, the 
country which k the Mundas. 

The relation denoted by d in 4th is the very same as that denoted 
by a in most of the Indirect Pronominal Objects. It is a real Batims 
imommodi^ just like the Latin in peecavi. 

Now, if the meaning and function here attributed to d be admitted, 
the four constructions under consideration receive a rational explanation • 
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and it is readily perceived why the d shonld be nsed in all o£ tjtiem. 
Furthermore, it becomes evident that this d is in reality the same as 
the a which introduces Indirect Pronominal Objects, the loss of the 
sound denoted by {') in the latter being due merely to the position 
d occupies when it introduces those Indirect Objects. 

If the above considerations have any real value, the following would 
be a correct description of d : 

JL' is a complete, original. Demonstrative root, primarily denoting 
one of the most ample relations of space, viz., of mere extermUty 
to a subject or luing heing^ or that which is implied when a subject 
considers some entity as out of and distinct from its own self. 

This relation is generally transferred to the moral region. The 
analogy on which the mind bases this transfer seems to be the fact that 
in the spatial relation just described a certain proximity to the subject 
is implied, since the subject and the object are, as it were, placed over 
against each other on account of the complete absiraction made of 
everything else in the concept thus formed: hence the transfer to 
an jibing which is considered as closely related to the subject by 
affecting him directly either agreeably or disagreeably. That connec- 
tion exists unmistaheahly (a) in pleasurable or painful subjective 
affections; (h) in the relation contained in the notion of ownership; 
(c) in that which is implied in the transfer of ownership, 

A' (1st) Ib used to form the Po^essive ease of Nouns 
denoting living beings. In this function it 
is suffixed^ 

(a) To Nouns denoting an owner when 
ever those Nouns depend on a word denot- 
ing inanimate objects, and sometimes when 
they depend on words denoting living 
beings. Bence it means ... ... of 

oya, “The house of Paku. Dasi-a talab. — 

The wages of the servant. , 

When thus suffixed to Pronouns it yields Possmite Ad- 

Ain-d ote, my land. Jw-i sadom, ihy horse, 

Ae-^d lija, his cloth. Ape^d disum, your country. 

(h) To Nouns and Pronouns denoting an 
owner, when they depend on the Predicates 
mend or hand. Thus it literally means 

Aho-d ote pura mend, -^There is much land fo 
them. ■ 
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— (concluded). 

But together with mend e^nd band it must be 

rendered into English by ,,, to have cm not 

to ham, 

(2ni) It is sufiSsed to words denoting living beings 
when these depend on Compound Post- 
positions of rest or motion in spaoe or of 
priority and posteriority in time. Thus it 
might strictly be rendered by ... ... with regard 

to. 

But it has generally *•* ... «o English 

equivalent , 

Ain^d aiarre sen6me,— Walk in front of me. 

Akood taiomre iiiidme, — Come after them (i.e., later 
than they). 

(Srd) It is suffixed to Nouns and Pronouns standing 
as Indirect Objects to words meaning to 
offend against, to commit or cause a personal 
injury to, and means ... against, 

Abu sobenko Pome^ar-«£ -bu papkeda,— -We all 
have sinned against God. gunakedae,— He 

has committed an injuiy or injustice against him, 
also ; he has violated her. 

{htK) It is used as a Preposition to introduce Inserted 
Indirect Pronominal Objects in the following 
Tenses: the Indeterminate, the Future, the 
Definite Present, the Simple Past, the corre- 
sponding Imperfects and in the Imperative, 
and means ... ... ... to, for, at, 

against y with, 
on behalf of 

In this position it loses the sound denoted by 
(')• 

Om-a-meae,-— He will give it to thee. Fami-ei-koae,— He will work for 
them. Suku-a-bentanako,— They are satisfied with both of you. 

Note.— The Postposition d is identical in form with the Neuter or Impersonal Pronoun, 
It may now be asked—Is this identity of form a merely casual resemblance or are the Post- 
podtion and the Pronoun hut two difierent functions of one and the same primary root ? 

If the views expressed here concerning the nature of the Postposition, and those given in 
the preceding chapter concerning the Impersonal Pronoun be correct, it follows that tho 
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Postp«witioa and tli© Pronoun are in reality nothing else than difmnU^ dmebped 
&f mm md the same root* ' A short' summing up will bear out this statement— 

Ist^^Prmumns are.Bemoustraliv© roots, ' primarily destined to point out relatiouB of space* 
fhose relations of space ha¥e, in the Pronouns, all reference to the %o or Self, i«., they 

show how Self is related to' other entiti.e8. ■ , , 

fwf.—Poaipojiiioas are Demonstrative roots which are also primarily destined to denote 
relations of space. But in the case of Postpositions those relations do not necessarily refer 
to the Ego or Self* The relations denoted by these may exist either between the Ego and 
the Non-Ego, or they may exist between two or more beings out of the Ego, Hence the 
original function of pronouns and Postporitions is |r«f*<rally the same, that of denoting 
relations of space. To this gmmca% idsntimJtfnne^im the mind adds Bpedfimil^ di'mgeni 
or f|?ca;iad*ba# in 'either case* . . 

Sfd.-^The Impersoml Pronoun, in particular has for its own specific function to denote 
inanimate objects as out of and distinct from the Ego or Self : hence the relation denoted by 
it is that of eiiernaUi^ with regard, to Sel/j i.c., to osrs 'BAmicxsLkRimng being, ' 

4ih,’^Th€ Postposifan d has for its specie function to denote the same relation of exter-* 
cality, not exclusively to a parricular living being, f.e., Self, but to Livma betnos in gbneeal- 
The relation, then, denoted by both the Pronoun and the Postposition is in this case #jp«a- 
fically the same, though somewhat more extenriv© in the case of the Postposition than in that 
of'the Pronoun. ■ ' 

The fact that the Postposition d is, in all the functions it performs as such, invariably 
referred TO LIVING ENTITY gives an additional significance to the >p«a/ic of function 

attaching to the Pronoun and the Postposition, and goes far to prove that the Postposition and 
the Pronoun are one and the same root. The Pronoun is of course prior to the Postposition. 
Now the Pronoun essentially refers to living entity. Hence, if this particular Pronoun be 
used with the function of a Postposition, it is natural that it should be reserved for relations 
referring to limng beings. Furtliermore, d is the only Postposition thus limited to relations 
referring to living bbings. This limitation finds a rational explanation, if the Postposition 
be considered as a particular function of the Pronominal root ; otherwise it remains 
unexplained. 

Ate or Primarily denotes motion from a place, and 

means ... ... ... from,ont of. 

The purely spatial meaning of te is very 
restricted. The original or spatial meaning 
of ate or eie is also restricted, though not with 
the same rigour as the primary meaning of 
te. The spatial function, of ate or ete is by no 
means co-extensive with the spatial ftuiotion 
of the English Preposition from; for 
whenever some living being or inanimate 
object is considered in its totality as the ter^ 
minw from the immediate vicinity of which 
the motion takes place, ate otete may no 
longer be used to render the English Pre- 
position /row (see iaate^ tdete p. 52). 
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(I) In its primary meaning ate or ete is 
restricted — 

(1) To words primarily and directly 
signifying space or places^ snoh as Common 
and Proper Nouns of countries, islands, towns, 
etc., etc* 

Bilait-a^e-ko aula, — They brought it from Europe. 
Rauehi-e^ e liug hijuleua, — He and I cameyre7;»Eanchi. 
Bir-6^e*e niruruugiaua, — He rau out of or from the 
forest. Buru-ejfe arguujauae, — He came down /row* 
the mouutaiu. Ora-o^e mrjaiiae,— He ran &wblj from 
home (from the house). 

Sadom-e^o argunme, — Come down from the horse. 
Daru-e^o-e uiujana,-— Hefell/row* the tree. Chauli 
en tunki-o^e dulurungme, — Pour the rice out of that 
basket. Lija-ojfo mod' takae urungla, — He took a 
rupee cut of his cloth. 

(2) To Nouns and Pronouns denoting 
living beings or inanimate objects there and 
then considered as containers or receptacles. 

Remaek.— I n some cases really or apparently falling 
under the restriotious laid down above, the Mundas use 
re where we would expect aie or ete. This is the case (a) 
where the idea of motion is not attended to, because it is 
quite secondary ; (5) where in reality there is no motion at 
all, though in English the Preposition /rom be used. 

(а) Puru-r« jomme,— Eat cut of or from a leaf -plate. 

iala-f6 ndjadae, — He drinks out o/the cup. 

(б) Alehatu ban buru-r« lelda, — Our village can be seen 
from yonder mountain. He kitab-re moiod' baria pirist 
parauaingme,— Read a couple of pages to me from this hook. 

(II) SufiBxed to Nouns and Pronouns 
denoting living beings not considered there and 
then as containers or receptacles, ate or ete 
implies parting with^ a separation from^ 
some object possessed, a primtion^ a moral 
separation^ and means ... ■ ,,, 

Hence, the Compounds thus obtained are 
equivalent to such English Ablatives as 
depend on the Terb to get, to receive, to accept, 
to taJce, to steal, etc., and their synonyms — 

iBka-tfie-Bg Bamtada,— I got iifrom them. Munda- 
ete-m kmBgla chi ihou buy it from the 
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4e — {concM,) 

Tillage^eMef ? Groinke-«3?e*kmg ktLn:l)?iila,-«-Tiie Iwo 
iia¥e stolen it from the master. 

Bemaiik. — The Prt^icates hufnhux^t to steal ; rl, to rob ; 
Ael«, to strip, to take off, and synonyms are generally con- 
strued with a double Accusative, Thus, They stole him his 
land. They robbed them their money. 

The Moon ^«fe»olang* the h^ag 'wScte 

IMog' Is sMeiSi muil consefuent^' be repealed in the 
' diape eo jWreet i¥<^omiBal 01 ject, 

Bamm oi«^o kumburuk-i^^— *TTtey stole Samu^sland. 
Mi%Jhra$anho takako rtod'-l-o-a, — They robbed the travel- 
lers of their money- Chnpraui sonoking Iiolek-f-a,— They 
(the two) stripped the chaprassi of his c<^t. 

'# 

(III) Transferred to time, ate or ete 
denotes the beginning of a period interyening 
between two events or between two points in 
time. Hence (1) to denote the time interven- 
ing between some past moment and the pre- 
sent, it is suffixed to Nouns or Adverbs denot- 
ing the past, and means 


Hola-e/o bang4ia,— He is absent »hice yesterday. 
Maba^e^e misao Ica^g ielMa,— I did not see bim; once 
mer smee last ywur, or /br , the wbed© of last year. 
En hulang-^e kaking eperangjana , — JBrtm that day 
they did no more quarrel with each oilier. 

(2) When it is necessary to specify both 
the first and the last moment of a period, 
whether past or future, or ete is suffixed 
to the word which denotes the beginning of 
the period, whereas the word denoting the end 
of the period takes one of the Suffixes jaJcedf 
hanA or idte^ to* Hei^, then, aU or ete be» 
oomes a correlative to jaked\ hami or idie^ 
and together with one of these it means ... 

BiMJkHK-*The alroBg form &U 1$ g^n&Mly vIm 
there is question of a grmi dittano© or of a very reiaote 
time, 

Muuuiafe' bongakolc lewaboa, enamente n£o"kate bageda|l- 
koa,— the very beginning we (Mundas) are worship- 
ping the spirits. Therefore w® .cannot give them up now. , 
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In ordinary cases d6 is muoli more frequently used tlian 
itit. It may be said tbat aU occurs only for the sake of 
eu|>bony. 

jy'.jS*— The initial « of is Tery short and weak, espe- 
cially when preceded by a vowel. Thus, for instance, a 
foreigner imaccuatomed as yet to the language will find it 
difficult to distinguish between ^oith the tree, and 

dani-^e, the tree; cxd-U,io the house, and erd-l#«, 
from the house. 

Tar ^ — ^Denotes rest within a certain area — 

Jd#.— Suffixed to Proper or Common Nouub 
signifjing space or places, it means *.♦ about ^ Bome* 

In connection with these Nonns it yields what where near^ 
might ho called an Indefinite Locative of mjf. in the mcinity 
Definite Locative of rest of the same of, s«ir- 
Nouns is formed hy means of the Suffix rd, roundings of 
r.^r., Eanehi-ro, in Banchi. Burur^,— On 
the mountain. 

Banchi-Mre-ko taintana, — Ikey dwell scmewliere 
near Banchi. 

Suffixed to other Nouns or Pro- 
nouns it means ... ... ... wUh^near. 

In connection with these therefore it yields 
the Definite Locative of rest~ 

Han daru4d^^-^ namda,— Yon will find him near 
yonder tree. K!Le4dre kako taina, — They will not 
remain mth or mar ns. 

$Td. — ^In its transferred meaning tdre 
denotes possession both in the strict and 
wider sense of the term. This meaning, how- 
ever, reqtdres to be completed by means of 
the Predicates mmiAy to he, and band, not he. 

Hence together with mend and band, idre 
means ... .... ■■ to have or not 

In this construction the name of the beings to have* 
and objects possessed, or of the persons over 
whom a certain right is exercised, stands as 
Subject of the proposition; mend or band 
stands as Predicate, and the Noun or Pronoun 
denoting owner stands as Indirect Object 
with the Suffix . 
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U^mke4ire fai» m©iiS,-*Tii 0 master km mmmj* 

{lAirnfaUiff With the master there is money.) 

Aie-Mw dssiko bankoa,— We, h&m n& serranw* 

(Liter aii^f With tis there are no serTants.) 

itk . — The Predicates urk^ to long for, to 
yearn after, and aarai, to hope, to look to soma 
one for 0 om,ething, to axpeot something from 
soma one, always raqnir© Mre as Suffix to their 
ladiraot Object, f>. to the Noun or Pronoun 
denoting the object or being for which one 
longs, or the person from whom one expects 
something or to whom one looks for some- 
thing. Hence here Mre means g„ /or, o/ier^ iW, 

hyfrm^ 

Engale-Mro-f . jmms after : 

mother. he thinks towards Ms mother.) 

0rd4dre*kQ They are homesick. (Mter* 

they tMnk towards their house or homo.) 

Am-#ire4e -We hope thee, or we look 

to thee {for help, counsel, etc.). 

5ih,~The Predicates mhu, to be pleased 
with, to be satisfied with, to agree with 
ka suku^ to be displaced with, to be dis- 
satisfied with, to disagree with, and kmd, 
to be angry with, are sometime construed in 
, . a similar manner. 

Hence in connection with Indirect Objects 
to these, fare means ... mih, towards, 

against. 

Mundako^d*’© khub© is Tory 

well disposed the V7Uage-chiofs. Am4dre 

kae Buhutana , — He does not agree with thee. A- 
kiji§4dre kontad^ko kisiakana, — They are Tory 
angry ay amif both of them. 

. ...-m'Y. 

TdU—- Denotes motion towip^a. 

1st. — Suffixed td Ndnns denoting space or 
places, it yields an Jhdefln^tlae&tite of motion. 

Definite Locative of fimtio0:o{ these Noum 
is formed by means of i?e; for in conneotioii 
with these Nouns, te points out the exact 
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terminus of the motion, whereas iaie points 
out the direction of the motion only in a 
rather -vague manner* 

Hence it means f f • . .■■ ■ " ••• towardSf in 

the direction 

of. 

HatTi-^i^<?-ko senojaua, — They went away towards 
the Tiliage. 0rk4dte’-$ nirjana,— Ho ran towards 
the house. sangilrakabla,— He looked 

up toiQards heaven. 

2nd . — Suffixed to other Nouns and Pro- 
nouns, it assumes the same definite meaning 
which te has when suffixed to Nouns denoting 
space or places. 

Hence it yields a JDefiniU Locative of motion, 

and moans to^npto. 

Han daru-^^f^e senome,— Go wj? to yonder tree. 

Ale e-king niratila, — ^Both came ranidiig tip to us. 

Denotes motion from — 

—Suffixed to Nouns denoting space or 
places it yields an Indefinite Locative of motion 

and means ,,, ... from the 

rotmdings or 
the side ofi 
from some-- 
where near, 

Banchi-tifeife-ko hijulena,-— They have come from 
somewhere near Banchi. 

^f 2 d-“Suffixed to other Nouns and Pronouns, 
it yields a Definite Locative of motion from, 
and means from, 

Sadom-^i^e^e nirme,— Bun away from the horse. 

SengeWie^e iditam,— Take it away from (near) the 
fire. But Sengel-eife urungtam,— Take it out of 
the fire. 

3rd, — It is suffixed to Nouns and Pronouns 
denoting living beings, when they stand as 
Inffirect Objects to the Passive Predicates — 

'kuU^^io be mx&i chuUd^ to be dismissed, 
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although the idea of motion he no longer 
either the only nor even the primary one 
implied. In this eonneotion therefore it yields 
an equivalent to some of the Organic Ablatives, 
and must be rendered by .•» .. ffom, by. 

Saja-tdefe-ko Ituliana,— They wore sent the 
king. Alt-tdiste-img oha^jam , — Botti of them were 
dismisBed by ns. 

Nouns denoting inanimate objects tale eto 
when standing as Indirect Objects to those 
Passives, v.gr,, Jehel-efe-king ohutijana, — 

Both were dismissed from prison. 

Remark, — ^I n tdaie and ideie tb© d is cbecbed T©r^ sligbtl/, and tho second a of tdaU as 
well as tho e of tdete are vory short. Hence fc^le soands almost like idte^ and ideie may easily 
be mistaken for tdte. 

Sure, sd'e | Are equivalents of idre tdk, fdale or ideie, and are 
adaie and sdele. ) used about as frequently as tare, etc , etc. 

Nouns and Pronouns denoting living beings take the Su6Sx d when 
they depend on any of the compounds to be enumerated below. V. gr. 
/Bid aiarre tainme, —Remain in front of Mm. 

For the explanation of this constraetion see above (pages 39 and 40). 

Aiar is both a Transitive and an Intransitive Predicate, meaning to 
precede, to be, or go ahead, to continue. Y. gr., Aiarkom! Precede 
them. Atom aiara! Don’t go further ! don’t go ahead ! Aiar me mar ! 
Continue your narration ! Go on with what you have to say. 

iVt^B.—The form ctittr, a variatioa prodaced by the % is rather rarely used. 

rdfiow is a Transitive and Intransitive Predicate, meaning to ho 
behind^ U come or to go behind^ to lag behind^ to com laUr^ to put 
mmtJmg or mme one behind^ v. gr*, Go behind Mmor put 

him behind ! .Put him at the end ! 

In the sense of to lag behind^ to come behind or to come later it is 
generally used in the Passive form, Taiomotmm^ — He is lagging 

behind. Taiomjanako^ — They remained behind ; they could not keep 
up with the others* 

Doia or dea is primarily a Noun, meaning thelmK 

Skla is an Ordinal Numeral Adverb, meaning /rsi?. 
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Chetan is a Transitive and Intransitive Predicate, meaning to do 
above, to or jito above, to he on the top of, to put or place on the 
top of. 

8uba is tlie contrary of chetan, and means to be underneath, to he 
beneath, to put qt place beneath. 

Sirma denotes the cover, the roof; also the heavens. It is also 
used as a Transitive or Intransitive Predicate, meaning to raise on high, 
to lift on high, to he on high (£&am.Y&). 

Latar is a Transitive and Intransitive Predicate, meaning Jo lower, 
to put lower, to he below (Ses&XY^). 

Tala is nsed botli as a Norm and os a Transitive and Intransitive 
Predicate, meaning (1) the middle, (2) to divide in the middle, to halve, 
to trace the middle. 

Bacha denotes an open place outside in front of the house, a Mnd 
of small yard. 

Kwndam corresponds to racla, and denotes a place outside ai the 
hack of the house. 

Biter is the Mundaricised Hindi word hkitar, inside. In its 
original form, without Sufiax, it is a Predicate, meaning to he 
inside (Passive), to put or place something inside. 

Banang is a Transitive and Intransitive Predicate, TyingtirW 
screen, to hide behind something, to he screened or hidden (Passive). 

dapa is a Transitive and Intransitive Predicate, meaning to he 
close (Passive), to put close hy, to place against. 

Qem denotes the edge or border, v.gr., of rivers, seas, lands. It 
may he nsed too as Predicate, meaning to go along. 

Atom denotes the edge or side of something. Used as Predicate, 
it means to put something aside, to remove something away from. 

The words enumerated above tahe the Suffixes t&, te, tare, tate, 
fdate or tdete, and thus yield the following set of Compound Postposi- 
tions. The Postpositions thus obtained axe not Suffixes, but they 
occupy an independent position. They always stand immediately 
after the Nouns or Pronouns they govern, v.gr., Cara genatee 
eenjanaj—He went to the rivemde. 

Aiartd is used of space. Its mean- 
ing is very vague (efr. U). It 
denotes both motion and rest 
within an ill-defined area, and 

somewhere ahead. 
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Amn^i (Isi) nsid of sjpaee denota 

tm% and means * be/or akmd of im ftoni of 

Sadoma aiarre alom tingima !— Don't stand m frmt of iFte korm* MeJ 
aiarre dnlbnie, — Sit before the table. 

{2nd) used of time^ it means ago. 

iiram m&rm neree taakenar— He was liere Hire jmsm 

Aiaridre denotes rest, but it m loss i somowbero ahead ; 

precise than aiavre^ and means ... | sonmvhere tn front 
Aiarie denotes motion and indicates 
the direction in a precise manner, 
and means ... ... ... ahead, in front. 

AiM alarte sendme, — Go straight in front of me. 

Aiartdte denotes motion, but indi- 
cates the direction more vaguely 
than aiarie, and means •.« somewhere in front 

Aiarete denotes motion from, in a 

definite direction, and means ... from in froM of 
Aiartdate or aiartdeie denotes mo^ 
tion from, in a vaguer way, and 

means . . * ... ... from somewhere in front of 

Taiomre denotes rest in a definite 

place, and means ... ... behind. 

Inia taiomre taimne,*— Bemain behind him. 

laiomtdre denotes rest within a less 

# 

well-defined area, and means ... somewhere behind, 

Taiomte {1st) used of sj>ace, it denotes 

motion towards, and means ... after. 

{2nd) used of time, it means ... after. 

Alea ifliWelco luidlena,— Tliey came after ns, i.c., they came later 
we. Apt ma taiomte Mj&nareme,— Come back after three days. 

Taiomaie or iaiomeie denote tnotion~\ 

frm, in a definite way, ».c., indi- from behind something; 
cates tlie exact tenninus from, j from behind someone. 
and means • f • ■ .. 
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Taiomtdaie or iaiomtdeie dimotm 

likewise motion from, hui 
not precise the tenniuus from, in 
the same manner as to’osjefe It 

means ^ ... ... ... fmn somewhere behind. 

JDoeare, deare is used only as Definite 
Locative of rest of the Noun dea, 
back, and means on the bach, 

Doeate or deaie is the corresponding 

Definite Localm of motion oi the 

same Noun. 

The SufBxes tare, tdte, tdate (tdete) in eonneotion with doea (ded^ 
yield Compounds eq^uivalent in meaning to taiomtdre os taiomre, 
taiomie ox taiomtdte, taiomete ox tiomtdete. But these Compounds with 
dea axe, of course, restricted to oases where the Noun or Pronoun 
governed denotes human beings. 

Sidare is used of time. It is added 
to a word or phrase denoting a 
period of time, and denotes that 
a certain, event preceded that 
period. The precedence thus 
signified is not an immediate one, 
but a more or less vague one. 

Hence may be translated 
by more than ,,, ago, 

Moddiisi sirma lelked'koa,— I saw them (once) more than 20 years 

ago. 

Bidate {1st) is used of time, and,* Wke 
sidare, sufiSsed to Nouns or 
phrases signifying a period of 
time. It denotes that a certain 
action took place previous to that 
period. The precedence thus sig- 
nified seems to be more definite, 
i.e., immediately preceding the 
period indicated. Hence it 
’ w-, . ••• ugo. 

ato9T® rama diate aerenfrlelked'koa,— I saw them here five years ago. 



Part I. 


mumvMB . «)®TFC»iTiwa, 


fi? 


(Snd) SEiExid to Nomas or. Pro- 
noans denoting lining lyings, it- 
points oat priority of one aetion 
or state OTor another,,, whether in 
the past or in the Mare, and 
means ■■..t*, /.before, 

Aina senkena, --They went, hefora me, ia., Before I wmt Amk 

ddaie~e sen6ka, — ^I#el Bim go b^&re tBea-, i,e*, hef&t& thon wilt start. 


Sidmte^ mdmk points ont a period*) 
lasting from some more or less j 
wed-defined moment of the past ^ 
np to the present time, and 1 
means ... ...J 


$per Bime; 

emr abme ago. 


Mimid' sirma ndaafe Horoko Ckntia Hagporro raenakoa, — The Mundas are 
(settled) in Chota Nagpore ever since year upon year, i e.» from timo immemo- 
rial. Monre. sirma ddaeie nereng kamitangea,-— I am working here ever sine© 
five years ago. 

Chetanre denotes rest, and means *,* on the top or summit of, 

'Bvom cJietanre , — On the summit of the monntain. 


Chetante denotes motion to, and 

means . . ... . ■ \ ^ --.to^tM top mmmit of , 

Chetanate^ chetamte denotes motion 

from, and means ... from the top ot Bummit of , 

To the ahove correspond the more indefinite Compounds ; 

Chetmitdre ,,, ... ... Bometehere on the top of 

Chetanidte ... ... somewhere to the top of 

Chetantdete ... ... ... somewhere from tM top of 


Subare denotes rest, and means near, mderneath if under, 

Mel mharer'^XJniLet the tableji.e., near the legs of the table. 

Suhak denotes motion to, and- means under^ mdemmik. 

Barn sulais nirmo, — ^Eun under the close to the trunk of toe ir«f . 

StMek denotes motion from,. . and. " 

means *i. ... ■ ,*#■ from'^mdermeafk . 

■ ■ "'■'wB, 
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To these correspoBd the more indeiSiBite w subaidre^. 

mbafiie^ suhataate m mh'idete. 

Sirmare denotes rest, and must 

sometimes be rendered by ... under, from, to. 

Ora dr mare hatakana,— It is hanging under the house-roof. ISTajoinko dara 
drniare ko hakakoa,— They would hang sorcerers to the branches of a tree. 

More frequently it must be rendered 

by ... on^tipon. 

Ora sirmaree tingtiakaiia,— He is standing m the top or roof of the house. 


Sirmate denotes motion to, and 

^neans ... up io, io^ to ike 

Sirmmte denotes motion from, and 

means ^ ^ ... from^ from tlm 


top or roof 
top Qx roof 


Bemauk.— T hese three compoimds are limited in their function as Postpositions to such 
words as denote houses, rooms, etc., Le,, to covered or ceiled places. 


Latarre denotes rest, and means ... under, underneath. 

denotes motion to, and means Under, underneath. 
Latarete (latarate) denotes motion - • 

from, and means ... ... from underneath. 

To these correspond the more indefinite oompounds : latartdre 
latariate, laiartdete 01 latartdate. 


EEMiJttK.— laiam latarte, etc., is used only to denote the underneath of a covered place or 
a space, big or small, under some object, which allows of putting or shoving something under 
that object. Thus mej laiamj underneath the table ; Topi latarnt under the hat. 

SubiXCf siihaUj etc., is used to denote of something. F. qt.^ There where 

a tree-trunk or a wall rises out of the ground, Daru suharee dubakana,— He is sitting under 
the tree, Le., on the ground near the trunk. Daru laiarcQ diibakana,— He is sitting under the 
kind of roof made by the projecting branches. 

However, with regard to trees, sula is almost exclusively used even when ibe immediate 
proximity to the trunk is not strictly implied, 

•Am^ kata sularmg uidntana,— I throw myself at thy feet. Area kata laiar}'e mens —It 
is %nderiieatJi thy foot, i.e., thou ai-t treading or standing upon it. 

Hence the compounds with suha are the contraries of those with di4mh whereas the com 
pounds with Utar are the contraries of those with nrma^ 
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Tuh denotes rest-— ' 

Suffixed to Noons denoting 

,. spaee or places, it means ... m thi middk mik€mnif0 

of. 

9ni — Suffixed to other Nouns,' it. 

■ means ... , ... amongst^ among^ 

^ ( (1) to ike middk or mnire 

T§lcde denotes motion to, and means I ■■ ■ of .■ 

\ (2) amongst^ iofhs midst of 

Talaeie denotes' motion from, and { (1) from ike middk of 
.means . ... 1 (2) from omongsL 

To these correspond the indefinite compounds : falaUre^ kihtMej 
iaiaimte 01 tahtM^ 

Biierre denotes rest, and means ... tmidey in the interior of» 
Biterie Aomtos motion to, and means into the interior of inside, 
Biterete denotes motion from, and 

means ... ... from inside of from the 

inferior of 

Add to these the indefinite compounds : hitertdrey biteriMe, hiier* 
idaie or hitertdete. 

Bacharefrmkate^ iU\^ as well as hmdamre^ huudamte^ etc,^ eie,^ being 
entirely restricted to designate a small place out in front or at the 
back of the house are Adrerbs of Place rather than Postpositions. 

denotes rest, and means ... heMnf nnder conr of 
Banangte denotes motion to, and 

means ... ... ... behind, 

Danringete denotes motion from, and 

means ■, ... from behind. 

Add to these the indefinite compounds: danmigtdre, danangtdte^ 
danangidete. 

Remabk.— T lid CoBipouixds wi'fc.ii are used only when it m actually desired to iiaply 

tlmt a living being or an object is actually bidden from sight by that behind which it is said 
to bo, Hence Inii damnyre tinguakana,— He is standing behind him so as to be hidden 
from view. But Mi taiomree tingutkana,-«^He stands behind him and can be seen. 

Genare denotes rest, and means on the border or the sMe 

of neas% along, . 

Gemte denotes m.otion to, and means U the 8kie of ete. 
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Genaefe denotes motioii from, and 

means from the side of^ etc* 

Add gematire^ genaiMe^ gemideU or 
genatdate^ 

Aiomre denotes rest, and means at tlm side^ on the side, on 

the edge^ on the extremity 
of. 

Atomte denotes'motion to, and means to ihe side^ eie,^ ete.: 
a denotes motion from, and 
means . , from ihe side^ etc. 

Add Atomtdre, aiomtdief aiomidaie or atomtietem 

Bbmark.— etc., etc., are used of the outer edge or side of any object, whereas 
gtmvey etc,, are used only of rivers, seas, tracts of land, villages, etc. 

Both sets of compounds are frequently reduplicated. In this case only the repeated form 
takes the SufiSxea re, if, etc, etc., yr., Gaya gena genare tainme,'— Eemain close along the 
riverside* 

These reduplicationa are sometimes used without the Suffixes re, ie, elct,r.gr., Gara ge^ia 
gena senme,— Go close along the riverside. 

a denotes rest, in the immediate 
proximity to something or some- 
one, and means ... ... close to, quite near to^ 

against. 

Jdpate denotes motion to, and means against^ up to. 

Japaete denotes motion from, and 

means ... ... from against^ from close to, 

Japare^ Differ from aiomre^ eie,^ in this that the first indicate 
a point or place in immediate Yiciniiy to or even contact with an object 
or living being, but still outside of it ; whereas akmre^ etc,, denote 
the outer surface or limit of an object ; thus Mej atomre dotam,— Put it 
on the edge of the table. But MeJJapare dotam,— Place it near the 
t^ble or against the table. 

Eami, habzy habid' or —Indicate 
the distance between two points or 
the duration of a motion to, and 
point out the exact terminus of 
that distance or the motion to, up to, until. 

They may be used alone or with the Suffix ie — 
daruete ban daiu ham or ban daru han^it e-^¥vom this tree up to yonder 

'.■iroe. 
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The word indicating the terminus sometimes tales the Saffix 14— 
Han darii/4 hamf seedme, — Go (from here) up to yonder tree^ 

Menfe is the Instrumental Case of mef^ 
to say. It performs a variety of' ' 
functions in connection with 
subordinate clauses. It has been, 
transferred also to the function 
of a Postposition governing Nouns " 

and Pronouns. In this function 

' it: is synonymous with mgenie^ 

■■ and means ■ ■ ■ ■ ' for^ m behalf of. 

: Nouns and Pronouns depending on 'menie miBt tale the Suffix 4 — 

Am menteng auakada^— I brought this for thee. Momm me^ee kuingli,— 
He boaght it ior thj sou, " 

Of Hindi origiuj is used in some 
expressions as a synonym to /o, 
with, and means ••• tcUh^ togdher tcith. 

But it is never used of time. It is generally preceding the Noun 
it governs. However, it is also used as a mere Suffix— 

Ne darn red'-ww tud'urangpe,^ — ^Puli out this tree together with its roots, 
Af<»m-kagaj ue tunkio hudumaratam,— Pitch awaj this basket together with the 
paper that’s in it. besmeared with mud, 6’ besmeared 

with blood. jSuijK-maiomem tusingakam,— -Thou art dressed (in cloths) hesmearei 
with Mood. 

Begat ^ likewise of Hindi origin, is used, 

and means ... ... ' without. 

This too precedes the Noun it governs, 
and that Noun frequently takes 
the Instrumental Suffix te — 

Bigar hake 
or 

begat hake'i^e 
B^ar uriko\ 

or I ka sida,' — There’s no- ploughing without bullocks. 
begat uriko^® / 

Nom’^The gentime Mundari constructioii , eonaist* of a DisJunctiTe proposition of wlikh 
the first member is generally elliptic, 0 ■the first member be complete, the second member 
i« elliptic— 

Hak'ote karedo ka migda; IMimlly. With, an axe or else there is is no cutting (it can 
not be enSL' 


I ka magda,— There’s no ''cutting without an axe. 
*: 
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Uplkote karedo ka sMa,'— With bullocks or else there Is no ploughing, 

Hakete raag<5a, karedo ka,^ — With an axe one can cut, otherwise not. 

XJrlkote sida, karedo ka,— With bullocks one can plough, otherwise not. 

The fact that the Mundas often sufiBx i# to the Houn governed by shows that they 
cannot quite resign themselves to the Hindi constructjon. 

But this Is shown still more forcibly by the combination of the Hindi and the Mundar^ 
construction into a jumble which, if literally translated, would mean the opposite of what 
they intend to say — 

Begar sadom karedo kaing sene') I won’t go without horse ; Htemlhf Without horse or else 
„ sadomte „ ,, „ 3 Iwon’tgo. 

Samiate — Indicates the direction and 
dxiration of a motion by pointing 
out the exact terminus from which 

it starts, and may be rendered by uU along from, all the while 

from^ 

Han opa ^amiateng niraiijada, —I come running all the way from (as far as) 
yonder kouse. 

Jaked' — Is used both of space and time. 

It indicates the terminus of a 
motion or a duration. 

1st, --'When Jaked' is used of space the 
Postposition td is frequently suf- 
fixed to the word denoting the 
terminus, and jaked' is placed 
after td. In this construction 
Jaked' is synonymous with hami, 
etc., and may be rendered by . . . . np to, as far as, 

Han darutay^iM' goiditam, — Carry it up to yonder tree. 

f^nd . — TTsed of time, may be ren- 
dered by ... ... for, 

E (^m^ujaked' tainome, — Eemain for seven months ; bIej for the 7iext seven 
months. 

Paromre — ^Denotes rest, and means ... across, on the other side o/» 
Gara paromre tangikom, — for them on the other side of the river. 

Pa^vmte— Denotes motion to, and means across, to the other side. 

Paromete — Denotes motion from, and 

means ... ... ... from across, from the other 

hAi. paromtdre, paromtate^ paromtdate or paromidete. 
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Moraie — Is the Instrumental Case of 
kom^w&jy road. It is always used 
■ vto signify tlie insfemmentaliiy of 

■personsj and means ■■ ... through^ hj, 

' The Nom or Pronoun denoting the person through whom some- 
thing is done' or acoomplislieci takes- the Suffix d — 

Jmd le banchaii|ana,— We. were saTed % thee. Dasid M&raie m cMti 

knltaime, — Send this letter to him ikrough the serrant* 

. Wugen or magente—JIm tho same fnno- , 

tion', as the Latin pro^ and means /or, on hehaif 0/ 

Nouns and Pronouns depending on this need not take the Suffix d — 

Horoko nagente, for the Mnndas. Ale, or aled nagente, for us, on belialf of ns. 
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V—NUMERALS. 

L— Cardinal NtTMERixs. 

Distinct forms exist for tke numbers from one to tea inolusiTely 
and for tke number twenty. ’ 

^ The numbers between ten and twenty are formed by adding the 
nine first numbers respectively to the word gel, 10. 

No special Mundari word exists for any number higher than 
twenty, hiei. The higher numbers are divided into stages of twenties: 
thus 40 is oaUed har Mei, i.e., two twenties ; 60 is apt hisi, i.e., three 
twenties; 80 is upun hm, i,e., four twenties; 100 is, monre hisi, i.e., five 
twenties ; 120 is turui hm, Le,, six twenties, eto/ 

The numbers from 20 to 40 are formed by adding the nineteen 
first numbers respectively to Am, or mid' hisi: thus, 30 is mid' hisi 

gelea, Le., one twenty ten ; 31 is mid' hisi gel miad', i.e., one twenty 
ten one* ^ 

The numbers from 40 to 60, from 60 to 80, etc., are formed in the 
same way. Thus, 60 is bar kisi gelea, i.e., two twenties ten ; 61 is 
bar hid gel miad\ eto. 

The Mundari Numerals are being displaced more and more by the 
Hindi in districts where Hindi or Sudani is understood by the Mun- 
das, and even in others where these languages are hardly understood 

Sit sUft 

The Hindi words sau or sat, a hundred, and hazar or hajar, a 
thousand, are now in common use almost everywhere/ 

However, gel sai, t.e., ten hundred, occurs stiE frequently instead 
of hajar ^ a thousand — 


miad\ moiad^^ or mod^ ... 

1 

w.id^Msi gelea 

... SO 

oana 

... 

2 

mW hisi gel 'miad' 

... 81 

apia ... 


3 

mid' hisi gel haria 

S3 

upunia 

... 

4 

bar hisi ,,, 

40 

monrea 

turuia,,. 

»•« 

5 

6 

bar hisi gelea 

... 60 

.»« 


7 

api hisi , „ 

- 60. 

trilia ... 


8 

api hisi gelea 

70 

Mrea ... 


9 

ujgun hisi 

80 


. #■#% ■ Httt- , 

10 

upun hisi gelea . 

... 90 
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«f a# 
gel Baria 
gel rrpia 
gel mpuma 
gel me^rea 
gel tvruia 
gel ea 
gel irilia 
gel ixrea 


.•.11 
... m 

... 13 
... 14 
16 

... 16 
... 17 
... 18 
10 


Msh isi, wii' Bisif or wo# Mn , 00 
«f# Mii mmd' ... , ... 21 ' 


mid' hi si haria 


. 22 


m&^re Bid, or tan, sat, mid' sai, 
m&d^sai ' mm ■■ ■ ■ , 3.00 

mod' sai mil ad' •«» ... 101 

mod' sai haria *•• 102 

mod' sai gelea ... ... HO 

mod' sai mod' Msi, or turui hisi 120 
bar sai ... ... 200 

apt sai ... »•* 200 

npun sai ... ... 

gel sai, ox mid' hazar,mod' Jiajar ICKK) 
mod' kajar mod' sai gel haria 1112 
mod' hajar iril sai tqmn hisi 
ml uvunia ... ... 1894 


The last Towel of apia^ fmnrea^ turuia^ m, and area is always dropped 
when they are placed before the higher numbers — hist^ eai, hajar* 
JBaria^' npunia^ irilia^ gelea drop the two last vowels before those higher 
numbers. 

The same rule is followed whenever any of the ten first Numerals 
is placed before (a) words denoting measures of any kind, (b) the 
words koro (man), ord (house), bo (head), used as appositions in 
enumerations. 


In enumerating the families of a village the word ord (house) is 
used as apposition in the same manner. 

The word 55 (head) is similarly used in enumerations of cattle. 


Tlae words hofo, W, wlien thtm used as appositions, do not ta&e tb© Dim! or 
Plural Suffixes. 

Bur gaudi, two leagues ; api tewa, three tewas (a grain measure) j gel muka, ten yards ; 
glianta, four hours; e taka, seven rupees; ami chimmin hoako menakoa? Koya- 
honko ajd koro, kuri honko bar ^oro,— How maay children have you ? Three sons and two 
daughters. Ne hatura gel api ord Mundako, oro are ord Oraopko menifcoa, or No batur© 
Mundakoyel api Ofd, oro Uranko are ord meaikoa,— In this village there are 13 Munda families 
and 9 Uraon families. Keyako farwfi uriko wpita menilkoa,— There are six buffaloes and 

four huilooks. 


n.-DISTEIBUTIVE NITMEEALS. 

Distritutive Numerals are formed by the redupHcatiou of the 
Simple Cardiual Numerals. 

In the Compound Numbers this reduplication takes place only in 
the first Numeral of the Compound. 

B 9 
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Sometimes even OomponncJ Cardinal Numerals are used as Distrib- 
utives without any change whatsoever — 


mumid^, or mi^miad^. 

one 

each. 

ge-gd 

eleven ■■ 

each. 

ha-harla^ 

two 


ge-gei hariaf 

^weive; ■; , 


ap~api%^ 

three 


ge-gel apia, 

'/'thirteen,,.:,. 

n ' 

up-upuma. 

four 

if 

ge-gel 

fifteen 

if 

m^K’-monrea 

five 

Si 

M-hisi mo-mod* Msi^ 

ii 

tu^tunstXf 

six 

9> 

hi-Msi miad*. 

twenty-one 

SJ ■■ 


seven 

» 

ha-tar hu% 

forty 

>■» 

ir4r%Ua^ 

eight 

rs 

moift-mowre Msh 

or 


ar-are^ r, 

nine 

.#!» .. 

sa-saiy 

a hundred 

if 

ge-geU:^, 

ten 

' ” ■ I 

ha-har sai, 
Jia-Tiajar^ 

two hundred „ 
a thousand „ 


The forms given above are used adjeotively. 

When it is required to use Distributive Numerals adverbially, the 
Postposition te^ as significative of manner, is suffixed to them — 


mimid^tOt mimiad^te 

one by one. 

tuturiate, 

.. six , 

by six. 

hahariatOf hatarte, 

two by two. 

eeatOj 

seven by seven. 

apapiate, 

three by three. 

iririliatef 

eight by eight. 

iipupuniaie. 

four by four. 

arareate^ 

nine 

by nine. 

mo7imo7treate, 

five by five. 

gegeUate^ 

ten 

by ten. 


Mimiad/ hahar paisa omakom, — Give them two pice each. Baruko apapiate 
roakaua, — The trees are planted three by three, three in a row. Paltanko tuturiat& 
ko sesena, — The soldiers march six by six, six abreast. 

Kemabk.— When there is question of human beings, the apposition Aofo often 
where we would expect a Distributive Adverb only. In this case several different constniotions 
may be used-— 

1. HofQ is repeated and preceded each time by the Cardinal Numeral ; the second time 
Aofotakesthesufijx^ejV.^r.— 

JSm* Aqro &ar /ioroife senope,|waIfc two by two. 

2, Iloro preceded by a Distributive Numeral takes the suffix v.gr,^ 

senopo, walk five by five. 

3 In either of the two constructions given above /wfo generally drops the suffix ??€ when 
the Predicate is by itself alone expressive of manner or arrangement, panii, abreast— 

U pun hero 'upun horo pantinpe, arrange yourselves into ranks of four and four— or Upapun, 
horo pantinps, 

Ths same rale is observed when such words as panti are used, not transitively, but 
adverbially to specify some other Predicate. Then those words take the suffix !5«— 

Mopf© horo moppe horo paniittke aiarka, lot them adi ance five by five. 
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III.-ORDIN All NUMERALS. 

There ai© enlj two forms in oommon nse, yLs., sida^ the first, and 
eMj the second. 

The Cardinal Nnmerals from three upwards are used with the 
fiinetion of Ordinals. This defleienoy of Ordinal forms ought to give 
rise to many an ambiguous proposition when there is question of 
inanimate objects, because Nouns denoting inanimate objects generally 
take no Plural Suffix. Thus api dam may mean three' .trees and it may 
mean the third tree. This inconvenience, however, has never troubled 
the Mundas so far as to urge them to coin a compound that would do 
away with the ambiguity. They prefer to make themselves understood 
either by pointing out the object in question, or by having recourse to 
some circumlocution. 

Thus to say, mi the fotfrih tree^ they will say api darn aiar^red 
mdeme ; Uteralip^ cut that one (which is) before the three trees. 

Call the sixth hoy,— korakoa aiar^reni raime, call that 
one who is before the five hoys. 

Or they will say apia dam hagehed'te mkd^ mdeme^ Le,^ leaving 
or having left three trees cut one. 

To say, cut down tim four first trees, at the tree 

first and say : En apia M upunia darn TO^mm i liieraUi;, together with 
those three, cut four trees. 

When the objects in question cannot thus be pointed out materially, 
then they point them out either by means of a statement, or more 
generally by means of a plain question ; thus : 

Han hora genare gelharia uli dam roahana, eJii ha ? He mar I apia hagehed'te 
miad' t?tdepe, — Along yonder road there are planted 12 mango trees, is it not 
so ? Very well, leaving three the three first ones) eat down one the 
fourth one). 

Han hora genare gelharia daru roakana cM ha? He mar! apiaU upinia rntdepe ^ — . 
Arc there along yonder road twelve trees or not ? All right I together with three 
(t.e., the three first) cut four trees, Le,y cut the four first ones. 

IV.— PROPORTIONAL NUMERALS 

Proportional Numerals are formed by suffixing sd, and in some 
districts or d'MOT to, the Cardinal Numerals. 
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The nnmhers from 2 to 10 includYely drop the last or the two last 
Towels as indicated ahoTO under I (page 65)— 


md^sdt misd, mmd 

or mid^dum^ 

... once. 

hand „ 

harduang 

... twice. 

apisd „ 

a^duanig 

... thrice, three times. 

upunsd f, 

upunduang 

... four times. 

mo^resd „ 

manixed'umg 

■ fire times. 

turuisd ,f 

turuid'mng * 

... six times. 

0sd If 

eduang 

... Seven times. 

irilsd n 

irildmang 

... eight times. 

aresd „ 

anduang 

... nine times. 

gelsd ,» 

gdduang 

... ten times. 

gelmid'sd „ 

gelmid^duang 

... eleven times. 

mid^hisisd „ 

mid^Jiinduang 

... twenty times. 

modsaisd i, 

modUaiduang 

... a hundred times. 

AppTocdmatiom are 

expressed by juxtaposing two numbers 


out any conjunction, wheneyer the approximation is close to the exact 
number. 

In Proportional Numerals the second only takes the suffix— 
Monre turui koro., 5 or 6 men; Api uptmsd, Q or 4 times. 

Doubtful mtmhers are expressed by suffixing kka to either the 
Cardinal or the Proportional Numerals. 

Sometimes two numbers are juxtaposed and the second one takes 
the suffix lelca. 

Mod'Msi kJca^ about twenty. Qohdhha^ about ten times. 

When these doubtful Numerals stand before a Noun the suffix leka 
is sometimes added to the Noun. But this position of seems to he 
anomalous — 

Qelharia daruUha or gelharialeha dam maeme,— Cut down about twelm trees 

When, in approximations, two or three multiples of 20, 100 or 
1,000 are juxtaposed, the numbers hm^ hajar are used only once^ 
1 .^., after the second or third multiplicant— 

Dar ajoi hid ieka, about 40 or 60. Api npun saisd leka^ about 3 or 4 hundred 
limes. 

In the shape of Fractional Mmerak there exists only the word 
iah or tara^ meaning (I) the middle, the centre; (2) to hahe, to 
divide into two equal parts ; (8) half* 
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The reqE-irements of their Kinited oommemal transactions are 

suflBciently sOTTed hy some, special words denoting various fractions of 
the rupee or of some measures in ordinary use : adeli^ an eight-anna 
piece ; fsiwfo, one anna» 40 seers (of grain) ; kmidi^ 20 seers (of 
grain),. '.etc.' . 

If it he ahsolutelj required to designate a fraction explicitly, the 
Mundas have recourse to some circumlocution, 

Cfut ofi two-fhirds ,^ — Apia haimg$te baria Mimgmimm (of three 
parts, cut off two). 

The first four Mundari Numerals occur in Mon, Cambodian 
Anamese and at least three other languages. Two, three, and four are 
monosyllables, vk., haria^ two, is M in Mon and fer in the others. 
Apia^ three, appears as pe in three of these, in the others as pek^ peg 

Im peng. . . ■ 

Mon has m^Bon iot monre. In the other languages the Numeral five 
has no apparent resemblance to 

T'uruia^ six, occurs as i Vo?/ in Mon and as ireon and in two 

others. All the remaining Numerals are apparently quite different 
from the Mundari forms. 

8d ant ta me interchangeable in Mundari. Is it a mere accidental 
coincidence that Burjatio forms Iterative Numerals by suffixing td 
to the Cardinal Numerals even as Mundari suffixes for the same 
purpose'?-' 

In the same language Distributive Numerals are formed hy adding 
the Instrumental Suffix to the repeated Cardinal Number just as 
in Mundari. 

In Cambojan and Malay ui means aM^ and is used as one of the 
Plural Suffixes. If the Mundari hm m m^ twenty, can he referred to 
this root, it would confirm the con|eeture that this Numeral, which 
is the only distinct form the Mundas possess beyond was really 
intended to convey the idea of the great total of what probably formed 
their basis of counting, vijz., the fingers ptut the toes. The root man^ 
mun or meaning 100 in Wigur, 1,000 in Osmanli, 10,000 in Chinese, 
is rimilarly used to denote multitude, and hence means also alL 
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ni~WOEDS USED 

I. — ^Adterbs 


1. Most Adverbs of Place are formed bj sufcing the Postpositions 
Inteixogative Demonstratives. Sd is used as fretjuently as td in these 


mere 

... here 

netdre 


nesdre 

about, or somewhere Jiere 

nete 

... hither. 

netdte 


nesdte 

j this way, this direction. 

neate 

"• hence. 

netdate 

• -1 

netdefe 

••• [from this side, from this direc- 

nesdate 

... I tion. 

nesdete 

•J 

netd 

“'7 used in yagne indications, 

nesd 

. . S denoting both rest and motion, 

okore ? 

... where? 

oketdre 


ohosdre 

j where abonts ? 

oJcote 

••• whither? 

dkotdie 

••• what way ? 

okosdte 

• • • what direction ? 

okoaie 

••• whence ? 

oUcotdate 

... C from what side 

etc. 

C or direction ? 

solentdre 

... -I 

soben&dre 

1 everywhere. 


0nre • ■ 

entire 

ensdre 

ente 

entdte 

ensdte 

enate 

eneie 

entdate 

entdete 

ensdate 

ensiefe 

entd 

emd 

jet are 

jetcddre 

jetasdre 

jet ate 

jetatdte 

jetasdte 

jetaete 

jet date 
etc. 

sohentdte 

sohmsdte 


■j 


:::} 


Eejiark.— The forms nare, here ; «o«e, hither, occur oooasionaUy instead of nere and nete. 

the Pronominal forms— nea-re, in this one ; nea-te, to this one. 


2. A certain number of Compound Postpositions are used as 
are cut away from all connection with Nouns or Pronouils, and are used 


cketanre 

... above. 

eirmare 

... above. 

rachare 

... outside. 

paromre 

... across. 

aiarre 

... ahead. 


' talare ■. ' 
jap are 
hitarre 
doiare 
taiomre 

To tliese may be added- 


Part I* words dsbd j^dterbiallt. 

ADYEBBIALLY. 

OR Plage.'. 
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ref.Mre^'te'y Mie^ aie^ ete^, Makyidde to the 
compomds— ■ " 


there. „ 

I omewhere, ahoni t!i.ere. . ■ 
thither* ' 

that' waj, O'f that , directicm. 
thence. ■ . 

from somewhere there, 
from' that' side* , • . 

nsed like netd* 
somewhere. 

somewhere about# 

some way. 

in some direction or 
another. 

from somewhere. 

from some direction or 
another. 

in cTery direction. 


kan^re 

hantire 

hansdre 

hante 

hmtdte 

liamdf& 

hanate 

kanete 

hantdate 

hantdeiB 

hansdate 

hamdete 

hantd 

hansd 

Jare 

jatdre 

jasdre 

jate 

jijAdtB 

jmdte 

joMe 

jatidd^e, 

etc. 

sohentdete 

sohensdete 


Definite, Indefinite, and 
yonder.', 

I somewhere 'yonder#: 

... 'yonder. , ', 

••• )that way yonder to 
... 5 that side yonder. 

from yonder side. 


^from somewhere 
yonder. 


*•' I used like 
... anywhere at all. 

I anywhere about, 
any way. 

I in any direction at all. 

... from anywhere. 

} from any side at all, 
from whatever side. 

I from everywhere. 


These seem to be the stronger equivalents of the forms and nete, and not contractions of 


Adverbs of Place without undergoing any ohange whateveri they 
eimply to 'mo'dify Tra.nsit,ive or Intransitive Predicates — 


in the middle, 
close by, near, 
inside, 
beiiin 1. 
behind. 


mhar& 

iMarre 

danangre 

kundamre 


below, underneath, 
below, underneath, 
behind (hidden), 
behind (the house). 


■ near ; sanginm^ • far, 
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All the above take the Suffixes te or ate^ ete when the Predicate to be 


cketante 

chetanate 

etc. 

sanginte 


... upwards, 

*'* I from aboYe. 

... from far away. 


talate 

talaete 

etc, 

sanginate 


The same words take the Suffixes fare (sdre), tdte {&dte)^ tdate or 
denote either rest within a vaguely defined area, or motion to or from 

Hence another triple 

chetmtdre ... somewhere above# 
chetantdte somewhere upwards. 

chetantdete ... | somewhere above. 

3. All the compounds under No, 2 may be rendered more precise 


talatdre 

tdatdte 

talatdete 


necJietanre 

nechetantdre 

nedietante 

nechetantdie 

etc. 


above here. 

above here somewhere, 
up here. 

up here somewhere. 


encJietaure 
enchetantdre ,,, 
mcfietante 
enchetanidte ,,, 
etc. 


4. Kore and kbte are added (1) to ne^ en^ han ; (2) to netd (?iesd) 
the Postpositions clietan, etc. enumerated above under No. 2, and to 
designate a place or to indicate a limit. 

The compounds thus obtained with hbre specify Predicates denoting 
indicate the place of rest or the limit or terminus of a motion vaguely 


(1) nelcbre 

(2) neidledre 
neJcdte 
netdMte 

etc. 


somewhere here, 
somewhere about here, 
about up to this pomt, 
more or less up to this place. 


(8 & 4) jetahox’e 
jetakote 
jatakote 
chetankore 
etc. 


Korr, — The syllable hH in WtCi ^i€ seenis to bo but the Indefiult© Deuaoiistrative 
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modified by them denotes motion to or from a place. Hence- 


to the middle, 
from the middle. 

from afar. 


suhate 
subaete, etc. 

nanfete 


downwards, 
from below. 

near to (a place), 
close by. 


tdete {sdate or Bdete) when the Predicates to be modified by them 
some less well-determined point of space, a vaguely indicated direction, 
set of Adverbs of Place — 


somewliere in the middle, 
somewhere to the middle. 

somowbere from tke middle. 


mhatdre 

mhatdie 

auhatdte 

etc. 


somewhere below, 
somewhere downwards, 
from somewhere below. 


by placing the Definite Demonstratives m, en^ han before them — 


above there. 

above there somewhere. 

up there. 

up there somewhere. 


hamhetanre 

hanchetantdre 

hanchetante 

hanehetantdte 

etc. 


above yonder, 
above yonder somewhere, 
up yonder, 

up yonder somewhere. 


entd (ensd)^ hantd (kamd) ; (8) to Jetd^ Jatd, sobentd {solemd)\ (4) to 
compounds of the same with td (sd) ; (5) to Nouns there and then used 


res^ ; those with modify Predicates denoting motion to, 
or approximately, not very exactly — 


They 


somewhere about, 
to some point or place, 
to any place at all. 
somewhere above, 
etc. 


(6) EanehilciPre somewhere in Eandbi, 
Banchitdkbre ... somewhere about Banchi. 
muJeuriboMte **, about knee-deep ; literally 
about up to the head of 
the knee. 


sc>me» 


B 10 
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It may be remarked here tkat the Adverbs of Place seem to dearly 
bear out the statement made in the Introduction that distinct parts of 
speech as such, e.e., with permanent characteristics and with limited 
functions of their own, have not as yet been evolved in Mundari— 

Ist. TV e here meet with a set of words which, without undergoing any 
change, are used indifferently both as Postpositions and as Adverbs of 

Place. Such are the compounds chetanre, etc., enumerated under 
No. 2. 

These same compounds may, again without undergoing any 
change of form, be use^ as Transitive or Intranritive Predicates. For 
this it sufdoes to suffix to them a Pronominal Subject and a Copula, 
and, if need be, an appropriate Tense-suffix. 

Pred. Suhj. Cop. Pred. Subj.Cop. 

Chetanre-Tco-a .—they are above. Chetante-lco-a They go above. 

IVed Subj. Tense Cop. 

Aiarte . - ho - • jaa - - a , — They went ahead. 

The compounds under No. 1 are similarly used as Intransitive 
Predicates, t?. gr ^ — 


Ohore-ho-aj-^^e are they? OhnU-ko-jan-a did they go? 

pl“dr shaU go totL 


3,d.-1t lias been stated m the chapter on Postpositions that rc, ie, 
etc. are suffixed to Nouns and Pronouns to perform the functions 
whioh our Prepositions perform in connection with Nouns and 
Pronouns, 

But here we see those same Postpositions suffixed to the uualtfred 
DemousMse roots-.., Now, iu the proeediug chapters we 

^ro these DmonslralireB with an Adjeetire Wiou only. In 
th.. AdMire fanohon they always precede the Noun or Pronoun they 
quahiy.ssm .. tor.,- tMs man , .. /,„,_lhat man ; to.*„,-y„„der 
tree : or m to-j-yonder one; to,-K,y._lh„,e two yonder; toL.,- 
those yonder. Here those same root, no longer guality any Noun or 
Prononn: they stand guite mdependenlly, and they tale the snffixes 

ra te, ete, ^o., in the manner and meaning in which these suffixes are 
attaoliod to Nouns and .Pronouns* 

We therefore say that the Domonstratiyo, 
the funofons of Nonns in the Adyerhial oomponnd, ; that ttey a” 
u»a SuhriMsbrely, not Adjeoliyely; they „» fc, thimselye, a'on^ 
equryalent te the Pngiish thing, thU jC 


. ^ : 
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f?e-re, in (this place). The same remark applies to the words 
ehetan^ am\ etc. (see No. 2) : hence the compounds chetan-re^ aiar-re^ 
etc,, literally mean — in the above^ in ike ahead, etc. 

To sum up — 

(1) We have first met the Demonstratives ne, en^ han with a 

distinctively Adjective Junction, 

(2) Here we find the same unaltered forms with a Subsiantits 

function for the purpose of forming Adverbial compomde. 

(3) The compounds thus obtained are not restricted to their 

AdverUal fmidiom ; they may without undergoing any 
change of form assume an Intrandtim function. 

Again — 

(1) We have met the words cheian^ aia)\ etc , with a Transitive or 
an Intramitm function ; some such aa sirma taia, with 
both a Substantive and a Tramitire or Irdramiihe function^ 
(2j Here we find the same words assuming a Substantive funo 
tiun for the purpose of forming Adverbial compounds or 
Postpositions, 

(3) The compounds thus obtained are not restricted to their 

Adverbial fumtion ; they may be used with a Transitive or 
Intransitive function, 

(4) These same compounds omximGi a Substantive junction in the 

complex Adverbs— chetanre^ en chetanre^ etc,, beoause 
in these forms eketanre, etc., are preceded by the Demon- 
stratives nejeUf han used Adjectively, le,^ as qualifloative 
to a Noun. 

II.~ Adverbs of Quantity, 

■.■■■■■ 't* . ■ ■■■ 

1, A certain number of Indefinite Demonstratives are used 
adverbially without undergoing any change in form — 


i$u, muek. erage, very mucL hetekan, very much. 

isnpurdy %'ery much* mermev^ very much. huring, little. 

purd, much. timhat very much. kuring huring, veiy little. 

Ge is very frequently suffixed to the above as emphatic enclytie* 
Era seems never to ha used without the suffix ge. 




IT 


me 




2. The Definite and Interrogative Demonfitratives in which the 
quantitative min ccenrs are never used Adverbially without the suffix 
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i^ng or mg. The change of a into u seems to be caused by the vowel / . 
The forms in mg are less fre<5[ueiit than those in ang—^ 

cSSSI: } tow much P SuS: J^tismuch. 

imimng, 7 , haminang, 7 t, 4 .i x 

immung, j mucii. haminung, ) ^uch as that yonder. 

EEMA.BK.— The compounds iminmgy niminang, and haminang are also used as Gonelative 
Adyerbs, 

Paulua iminangko oldafia, — They can write as muck or as tcell as Paul. Ako 
iminangio kaing sendafia,— I cannot walk as mil or as fat as they cau. 

3. The suffixes sd or dmng are added to the Adverbs under No. 2> 
and to im, pwrd, iaupurd, huring, and huring huring to form Compar- 
ative Adverbs of Ctuantitj. 

JsMsd,— many times. Chiminangsd,—h.o-vr many times ? iminafigsd.—as often as 
that. The forms iminangsd, niminangsd, and haminangsd are also used as 
Correlatives. 

4. Leha, suffixed fo the oompoauds under No. I, and to isu, purd, 
huring, huring huring, isupurd transforms them into approximate 
Adverbs of Quantity — 

cMminnngleJca, about how mucli ? 

iminanglekaf about this much. 

isuleha^ Pretty much. 

, isupuraleJcay very much. 

huring huringleJca, very very little. 

Bemabk ,— nimhianglehay hamimnglehi are used also as Correlate’s 
Adverbs, 

Paulus iminanghhamg hudumadaiia,— I can throw about as fat as Paul. 

III.— Adverbs OP Marker, 

1. The following are used adverbially without tatino' anv 
suffix:— “ • 

isu (asu), very, 

erage, very. 

hodegcy quickly, at once ! 

seheragey (quickly. 

rohagey suddenly. 

Jcaiomi unexpectedly. 

upaigoy in vain, without rhyme or 
reason, unprofitably. 

samage, in vain, without rhyme or 
reason, for nothing, 
without profit, without 
clothes, with an emp^y 
stomach, without hav- 
ing eaten. 


mer mer, very intensely, 

kmted^, intensely, violently. 
heiekany very much. 

Jirayf ’ I 

eshaTy eskarge, only. 


mminangM ay about this much. 

haminangleka, about as much as that 

,1 , yonder, 

pretty much. 

huringleka, a little, rather little. 
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2. The Postposition ie is sometimes used to denote manner. 

“With this function it is suffixed to some of the words under No. 1 

as well as to some others, especially Intransitive Predicates, to form 

Adverbs of Manner. 

manriie, slowlj, softly (of sound and 

motion). 

mcmri manrite, very slowly, very 

softly. 

mii^ie (misate)^ together. 
hmnhalte, diJOSciiity. 
hm*eliet mw (not boiled). 
iandate, laughingly. 
kaklatc, quite loud (shoutingly), 

ehlatayite, tremblingly (being trem- 

biing). 

sukute, gladly, with joy; 
horotet timidly, with fear. 
sojete^ straight, in a straight line. 


seheraUf qiiichiy. 

■ quicMy. 

mdagaie^ suddenly. 
rahalte, easily. 
petoie^ raw Tgreen, unripe). 
rdtante, cryingly, witli tears. 
lamliate, lazily {lit., idlingiy). 
rasikate, gladly, joyfully, 

ka-horote, fearlessly. 
g audit 0, -% 

gan^ete, j 


Ee3I4lRK. — H ere, again, we have Numorala like mid', mud, Intransitive and Transitive 
Predicates like sekem, kaMa, etc,, and even Definite Present Tenses like rdtan, 
el'latan, and Q lalitatives like raiai?, pcfo, asaiiming a Siibstantivo fanctionand 
taking tbe sutlx 

If it be admitted that these wdrds have a Substantive function in 
the compounds enumerated here, then it is readily understood how the 
suffix te has come to denote manner, just as, v, gr., the English termin- 
ation Ig, which latter has no longer any meaning if taken by itself 
alone ; for then these compounds must be considered as a kind of 
Instrumental Case. Thus means, literally, \%ith unity. Mkate^ 

with — 


haJdate, with shouting. 
land late, with laziness. 
rdtante, with actual weeping. 


hodete, with celerity. 
seley^aie ,, „ 

ellatantc, with actual trembling. 

3. A very ordinary mode of forming Adverbs and Adverbial 
phrases of Manner, consists in suffixing kka or kkak : (1) to the 
Definite, Indefinite and Interrogative Demonstratives ; (2) to Nouns 
and Pronouns ; {3j to Adverbs of Time ; (4) to Active and Passive 
Predicates with or v/ithout their Subjects or Objects — 


(1) ckiUka {ekilekate), how? in what 

way F 

neicka (nelekate), 
neka {uekate). 


haulel'a {hanlehate), 
hauka {kankate). 


I in this v ay. 

^in th 
y mai 
i tha 
V cr. 


^iu the same 
manner as 
thatyond* 


okoleka {okalehaie), like what ? 


enUka (enlekate), 
jaleka (jalekate). 


Jm that man* 


nor. 


m any man- 
ner, any wav 
at all. 

feiaieka (Jetalekate), in some man* 
■ ■ ' ner. 
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The contracted forms enka^ 7ieka^ 
used as freq^iientlj as the full forms- 


(3) rajaleka, 7 like a king, 
rajalekat&f 5 royally* 




(S) ndleJcat *) like Just 
ndlekate^ | now. 


dasileha^ 

dasilekate^ 


hdnkci^ eukdie^ fiekaie^ htxuhate are 
-enlekaie^ etc. — 

{ like a ser- 
vant, in 
a menial 


etc. 

amlelca^ 

amlekatet 

etc. 

enanglekdi 

/tanglekaie. 


way. 


► like thee. 


Hike a mo- 
< m e n t 
(. ago. 


jontuleka^ flh^® a 
jmtuUhate, [ 


aSleka, > . . 

aeMafe, 


ete. (See IV.- 


,^Yldk"e: 
konderlehaf J so m e 
hmiderleJcaU A d a y s 
K ago, 

> Adverbs of Time.) 


BEMA.RK.“-The Adverbs thus obtained are used as correlatives, v. 

BuimigWkabv, iiiungat — Let us play as we did a while aye, or let us play the same game 
which we played a while ago. 


(4) aiumoleha {te)t audibly — like being heard). 

hujkauoleka (^e), intelligibly ( „ like being understood). 

atkaroleka (ie), perceptibly ( „ like being perceived). 

leUleka (^ej, visibly ( „ like being seen). 

nelurum6l€ka {te),TeQOgm%ihlj{ „ like being recognised). 
darioleka {te), possible (t?. yr., it looks possible) like being 

feasible. 

Etc. 


RKMaRK.— Of all these, the corresponding negatives are foi^med by prefixing ka^^Ka^aiu- 
mCleka {te)^ inaudibly ; ha-lujhauokka {te), unintelligibly. 


Other compounds obtained by suffixing leka to Predicates must 
generally be rendered into English by some dependent clause — 

Med^ hanSlekatem senbaratana, — Thou walkest about as if thou hadst no eyes 
Ape kape aiumjad^lekave^ taintana hanre, — ^You fellows remain over there just as 
if you did not hear [as though you had not heat'd me (or some one else) calling 
you]. Mctsutanlekam \e\oi2.mui — Thou lookest as if thou wert sick* Jultanleka 
lelotana,— It looks as if it were burning, i.e., it looks shining bright, it looks 
like fixe. 

5. iVb, noge are suffixed to Adjective Predicates with an Adverbial 
function. They must generally be rendered into English by the 
Adverb preity-- 

siUl^ tasty; sihilnoge, pretty tasty. I rahal, light; rahahiGgeyptetij light. 

sibilnoge-a, it is pretty tasty. j rahalmge-a, it is pretty light. 

6. The following are suffixed to Transitive or Intransitive Predi- 
cates with an Adverbial function. These suffixes form a single 
Compound Predicate with the words to which they are suffixed *: hence 
the Yoice, Mood, and Tense-signs are placed behind these Adverbial 
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Ta6, dah, or ha, quicklj, fast ; elidha, completely ; jB««r or rura, again. 
SenitO), to go fast. Olruar, to rewrite, to write over again. Bairuar or 
hairara, to repair. OMaia, to write out completely, to finish ofi a writing. 
Jomi'haba, to eat up completely, to fim'sh oft the whole food set before one. 

Of the above, chaba, rmr or rura ore also used as independent 
Predicates ; c'lahn meaning to complete some work, ruar or rura mean- 
fng to return, to come back. 

OBSBR7Atio.v.-The use of Adrorbs U more restricted in Mundari than in our lansruatres 
because where we use a Verb with an Adverb, they often use the word corresponding to ou^ 

Adverb with a traasitiTe or mtransitiv© ■ fenctiao. 

Beginnem, however, must beware of an indiscriminate use of this method ; for in a certain 
number of oases the use of a Predicate with an Adverb is the more ordinary construction 
whereas in other oasas Adverbs alone are used transitively or intransitively in thoir original 
meaning. Thus, v. Had' means orookod, .Baafr ftwd'a means that we cafi crooked. 
Liud'me, make it crooked. Practice is the only safe guide in this matter. 


IV.— Adverbs of Time. 


chimtanff I 
ehimia ? ... 
chiiUa t ... 

nd . ' , 

imiang ' ... , 

He imiang . .. 
'nimfxmg 

enimiang 

hanimtang 

iitaimtang 

jaimtang 

jdaimtangka ... 
jaimtangohot ... 

gmila ' 
chhdaoka 
■ janm ' ■ 
jommjonom 
lanaola ... 

neshin 

naike ... 

nye 

gaTikad'n 

lika 

enang 

nda^ sidare 

tidaie 

aiar^ mnrj aiarre 
taiGTUj taiomre ... 


J- When ? At what time ? 

When P What day ? 

' Kow. 

Then. 

I J list a moment ag'o, 

... Just a moment before 

■ that. 

... Just a moment before 

that («. an event 
long since past). 

... At some time. 

.*• At any time, at any 

moment, 

... At no time, never, 

... Never, at no time what- 
, ■ " ever, 

... Any day. 

Never. 

... Always. 

... Always, 

... .. Never. :: 

This time. 


i After a while, shortly ! 
j J ust a moment I 

J 

A while ago. 

\ Before, sooner, first, 

5 first. 


" Before, sooner. 

V Afterwards, later, later 
iaiamte, tmomkote J on. 

... ■ In the very beginning. 


Juri after a while, not yet, before. 


mnnurt 
tundure 
tnisd misd 
mosd mosd 
isitsd, piiras'i 
impurmd 
iBiidua ^gi piira- 

duang, 

is'upuradmng 
tuiugf taing 
h(da 
papa 

gapadamang 
meang 
tiaingapa 
nimir 
honder 

hondtv bonder 
kan Aander 

mvaing, mming 
kulang^ 

enltkr^ mkaitm.,, 
enJititrang 
aingaaiiih* ... 
iwa, maim 
kalonij kmlomm 
kalomkom 
dtnaki 

.dinaki 

angomotf ' 

■ , 
airma stf'mz. ' 
mosat sitmm ' ... 
misai air./, a 
■■(For ct^struction see Future, page 137 ) 


at 


In the beginning, at first. 
In the end, at the end. 

\ Sometimes, now and 
j again. 

Often, frequently. 

Very often. 

Often. 

Very often. 

To-day. 

Yesterday. 

To-morrow, 

The day before yestfr- 
day. 

1 The day after to-ncr- 
/ row, 

: J' Now-a-days, 

Some days ago. 

Long ago. 

That time, long ago. 

Once Upon a time, some 
day, 

I At that time. 

The whole day long, 

Liist year. 

> After one year, next 

> year. 

J- Daily. 

Frery day, daily. 

Every year, yearly, 

I Two years ago. 
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To these may he added a list of words and phrases used by the 
Mundas to designate the different parts or hours of the day. Besides 
the natural dmsions, such as the different positions of the sun, the 
Mundas haye adopted some others taken from their daily work — 

Simko auri rare, long before daybreak ; liter ally ^ before the cocks crow. 

Sida simho rdre, a little before daybreak : literally, when the cocks crow 
■ .first.' 

AnySre, angodijpli, at dawn. 

Singi turS, %ingitur6re ; at sunrise, 

Ag>arana dipU, about 8 a.m.; literally, at yoking time, when^oxen are yoked 
to the plough. ^ 

Landia tilcin, about 10 a.m,; literally, lazy noon, i,e., when lazy people leaye 
their work. 

Tikin, 1 , C Noon- 

3£uli tikin j 1^ o dock , literally noon, exact noon. 

Hare sincji, ^oui 2 literally, at the crooked sun, when the sun is 
oblique. 

Tara singl, about 4 p.m ; literally, when the sun stands midway between noon 
and sunset. 

JEtd sanj, afternoon, i.e., the other half-day. 

Bamng dd dipli, between 4 and 5 p m.; literally, at water-fetching time, i.e,, 
when women go to get water for the evening meal. 

Url ader difU, between 6 and 6 p.m.; lUerally, wbrn it is time to drive tho 
cattle home. 

Singi Jiasur, 7 

j 7 * c at sunset. 

Singt dubui, j 

Mandi jom dipU, supper time, after sunset. 

AiuH,aiu¥pe, evening, in the evening. 

Tala nida, 7 , . , . ^ 

rr, 1 *7 ? at midnight. 

Tala mdare, > 

Hnangsd, in to-day’s forenoon. 

Hasd, this afternoon. 

Giti dipli, bedtime, time to lie down. 

Mda, nidare, night, at night. 

]i£id'sanj, 7 

Mod'sanj ) ^ working day, half of the Ml number of working hourjer. 


V11.-CONJITNCT10NS. 


IM . — The wious forms of the Indefinite Demonstrative bfo are 
used as Ooujunetious without taking any suffix. 
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They stand eliiofly as a link between words in enumerations. They 
are less frequently used by the Mundas to connect propositions with 
each other— '■ ' 

AfV^ aiof oro^ ondot oi^do = and# 

Miinda om jjilunfciug MJulona, — ^The Tillage-chief and the saorificor hare 
eome ; liiepalljjt the riliage-chief + the sacrificer hare come. 

8u(L — The ordinary Oo-ordinatiye Oonjanotions connecting pro- 
positions with each other are formed hy suffixing ie to the Definite 
Demonstratire en or to the Prononn ena. 

It will ho seen further on (page 208) that ie is often suffixed to ihe 
Past Tenso to denote a simple priority of one action over noother. 
Here in the Compounds ente, enaie^ ie has evidently the same function. 
Hence these Compounds may very accurately be rendered into English 
by — ihfit being so, or that being dmw, or that being said, i.e., thereupon^ 
and then. 

Ede {enterh) ; enak (^natedo) ; enad [euaddo) ; ente enad\--ixndL 
then, thereupon. 

iV.iJ.— Tiio form is most likely a contraction of tnutedo. If to this, agaiiii do be 

added by a false, analogy, the form eaafZ'ifo is obtained. 

The Causal Conjunctions are obtained by suffixing menfe to 
the Damonstrativo Pronouns ma or ena— 

Neumente for this ; for that, therefore. 

moans to say; menie literally moans by £«*aying, saying. (For the various 
transferred signiiications of this fomj, page 61.) 

IlEaitiRK.— Do is generally suhlxed to neamerdey when these unctions are 

followed by the Kegative Particle hi, vs. neaiunfAo hi, not indeed for this reason ; 
b.7, not indeed for that reason. 

hid — Coudiiionai Ooujanciiom Gd:Q formed hy suffixing either to 
en, ena or to the Quantitative imm (that much). 

It has been stated that ' re 'is suffixed to Transiiivo and Intransitive 
Predicates to form Compounds equivalent to our Conditional clauses 
. .. and Temporal clauses. 

In tlio Compounds em% enare, iminrey it occurs in the same funo- 
tion; hence these Compounds are correctly rendered into English, . thus : 
ennoy during that^ in the meanwhik ; also, if tfmt be so; emre^ if or 
in case that be so. 
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The AdTerb o, too, also, even, is always suffixed to immre and often 
to enre — 

Tin ihe meanwhile. even if, even then. 

Mure < ^ ^ Iminreo, even then notwithstancHng j 

C notwithstanding. eren if it he so imich. 

Barsaaing rakia iminreo kae MJutana, — I called Mm twice, notwithstanding that 
he does not come. 

Eemaee. — I n Negative Conditional jaropositions no Conjunction is* used, hni 
re is suffixed to the Predicate. 

'fiJf 

If you do not come, — kam hijd-re. If he had ^202? been sick,-— kao hasuleii-re. 

In thy not coming. In Ms not having been sick. 

5th — Lisjimetke Gonjimeiiom are formed by suffixing re to (not) 
or to bun {lano^ not to be) — 

Ahra or else, or if not ; (either) . or. 

Bmre (banredo), ,9 „ ; „ 

Mcrom tolime haredoe nira,— Tie the goat or else it will run away. 

Karedo, lanredo may also stand after the Predicate— 

Chatu nere alom dota, rapudoa haredoy— Don t |)Iace the wnter2)at here or 
else it wall be smashed. 

Only one Conjunction is used in Disjunctive sentences : there is no 
Bpeoiai word corresponding to either in the English Compound Dis- 
junctive either or. 

Nere ord saurite haredo kechoteko dabea, — Here tht 3 y cover the houses eifkeF 
with straw or with tiles. 

Observatio:?.— !M iinclos pretty often merely Juxtapose words and even propositions where we 
wo>dd use conjunctions. 

In narratives, especially in rebearsirg tlio'r scanty stock of popalar stones, the ConjonC" 
tious enitdOf cuatedOf enad, emd^do are repeated with a most tedious profusion. 

Monang is used in connection with Indicative Mood-forms to express 
that something would be done, would have been done, etc., if a certain 
ooniltioQ were fulfilled. pages 204 and 205.) 
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AFFIIMATIYE, NEGATIVE, ANB BTJBITATIVE PABTICLES. 


m. 

1 y«a. 

k aged a, 

Iaor4 

1 certainly not, by no mctns. 

he orS^ 


idu. 

perhaps. 

he fleraiig^ 

*1 of course, 

iduorS, 

perhaps, it may be, 

heffedangy 

3 to be sure. ^ 

idurOf./ 

who knows. f 

lie honang^ 

. truly., surely, it 

iduiam. 

I don’t know. 


would be so if. .■ 

idu hidsy 

■■' who can MI !■ . ■■ 


. isn’t it 1 indeed ? 

' is a ■prohibitira or preeative negaiiTo. 


■ i8,n’t it I to be sure. ■ 

imrliele, whk;!i lakes the Personal 


1 : 

P.ronouTis as suffixes. 

hano^ hifunge. 

>no. ' ■ 

■ . (For 

cotisrvui'Hon, Part III, 

maltij ualiigey 

3 ■■ 

page 

170.) 


INTIBJBCTIONS;.. 

/ all riglat I go OB I go aiiead I (denotes approval), 

• mu^iohel - • ■ ■ditto.,,/ ' ■ (exkortatiTe), 

Wc//*/ all 1‘iglit ! (ans'irers to a stateiiie.nt or rerj_iie.st),'' 

dohl come along (a familiar exhortative, . It generally takes the Pronominal 
SutExes lang and lu). 

if oZtoy / come along tlioii ! let’s go both of ns 1 
/ come along you ! let’s go all of us 1 

/fi / away I get away ! (t;hi,s is a polite '■ expressio.ii ^ ia' connection with mi4m0 
only). 

Ju senome ! ■ 
miar senSme ! 
senmne mm* ! 

m-ar lieu ! all right then ! come on then ! (a very familiar address}, 

eia ! liela I hallo I (surprise, regret). ' , 

Jieiua ! 
qjdga 1 
■ ■ manga ! 

I’C 1 indeed ! how wonderful ! Bo you really moan to say so ? 

Tirhoiel denotes intense joy and applause, at some one having, for mstamce, 
hit a mark or targcd^ with an arrow ; -or at some similar feat. 

J[ / is used only in familiar address, chiefly to children. It nercr staj^ds 
alone ; it may be suffixed to any of the above Interjections, to Nonas, Pronouns, 
Predicates, or to any word representing a proposition, as, v, yr., eiliptdcal <iucs- 
tions or replies. 

In some districts ehildrea at, play or in oonrersatioa with each other use thii 
. Inter jeetion very 'freely. 




alas! (pain, sorrow, grief). 


I 


good-bye ! good-bye then I 
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Mar-af all rigM. Hijume-« / eome tltoii I am-a / tliou there I Tobepe-r? / 
go ahead then you I (here and then, is used intransitiTely in the ImperatiTo 
Mood, rrith the Interjectional Suffix er). Okoi-a f Who (shuick, undcrstcod)* 
Patras-a. Peter (struck, understood). Peter protests saying, Kac-a / Bo I (Here 
the e is merely euphonic,} 

hey ! (is familiar to grown-up men. iJo seems to be a confraciion of 
horot man. Mo is the ordinary form for Aero among the Larki Khols). 

Ga ! Ihls is used familiarly to such women only as are related to the speaker. 
II is suffixed to Ite or e, yes, as, ega f to ka (no), I’aga ! to a7n and ope, arnga I 
ajpega I and to Imperatives, v,gr,, hijtimeffa ! come here ! 

Ma / is similarly suffixed in addresses to girls, 

Empliatic, Diibitative, and Corrective Suffixes. 

Ge is an Bmjjhatic SufEx -whicli may generally be translated by 
liiilecd^ ceytalnhj^ of course. 

It may be siifFixed to any word at all. If, however, it be used to 
emphasize a Transitive, Intransitive or Adjective Predicate, it becomes 
an since in that case it stands between the complete Predicate- 
form and tho Copula, v. He will come, MJiinc. Ho will surely 
come, 

Ja and ieru are Dub itative Suffixes equivalent to 
may he. If suffixed to Predicates, they stand after the Copula, t?. yr,, 
May be he will come. — Mfliae-ja or hijme4era. 

JDo is a Corrective Suffix. 

Isi, — It may very often be translated by hut^ however. In this 
function it is generally suffixed to the first word of the sentence, wffiicli 
in ‘Kngbsh would be introduced by but — 

Ini- do kieapina, — but that one did not agree* Gapa-doo hijua,— but he will 
come to-moiTow. 

2}Hh — It is used in really corrective replies, whether affirmative or 
negative, where in English no equivalent word would be used- 

la this the village-chief ? Ei Munda taniehi ? jI^o, this is not the Munda,*— 

Munda-do ka. Is that one the chief? Ini Munda chi? this is the 
Munda, ni-d<) Munda, or Miinda-do nige. 

is very frequently suffixed to the Conditional Mood-form 

in re— 

If he be not at home, bring this letter back, but if he be, give it do him,-«» 

Baiigiiro ne chitti auiiiamie, menaire-de omaime. 
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Mh * — It is used witb. a limitative fonctiou, and thus maj often be 
rendered by the phrases m far as that is concerned ^ so far m Uai goes. 

In this function it is suffixed to Predicates only. The Predicate 
must he repeated, ir&t' stands the original forrn '?\.d.th do as Suffix, 
and then the full Predicate with Copula, Voice, Mood, and Tense- 

suffixes — ' 

He can par, lie h ike rilhge-’CMoif-^Mai darlacj Munda tami He is th© 
chief so far as the name goes, ..bui;; he has no m on© j, —Munda -f/o munda akanae 
talcado banoiitae. 

I can reach if, but I caniiot lay hold of it (i.e., as far as reaching it is cor- 
cerned it can Ijc readied),— Teba-f/o tebagoa, nicndo sab kaiiig daria, 

and are emphatic Particles which are not merely 

affixed to other words, but they occupy an independent position in the 
sentence. They are equivalent to the English ceriainhj^ %urehj^ to 
sure ^forsooth. ■ 

Hijiiae ehimad',~He will surely come. 

JDcrmig is ehiefiy used in cerlain Coiiditional sent cnees (see page 
203). 

For the uieaiiing and use of Jmimig see pages 204 and 206. 
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EQUITALENTS OF BECLEIN'SIOJ^S. 

1. The so-called of Nonas and Proaoans, if considered as 
attributes of words, are indioatiTe of the various relations in which 
Nouns and Pronouns stand to the Predicate of a proposition, or to each 
other as parts of a proposition. 

2. As stated in the IntrodnetiOB, three of those relations are 

never denoted in Mundari Nouns or Pronouns by any SufBx, viz, (i) 
that of the Subject or Case ; (2) that of the Direct Object or 

AccuBaiive to a Transitive Predicate ; (3) that of the Indirect Object or 
Dative to Transitive or Intransitive Predicates : hence we may say 
Mundari equivalents oi Orgmio J^ominatkrs, Aecusaiwes and Daiim of 
Nouns and Pronouns do not differ from each other in form. They are 
either the bare root, or the xoot pks the Dual SufBx, or the root pins the 
Plural Suffix. 

The context of the proposition and to some extent the position occu- 
pied by a Noun or Pronoun in a sentence must show whether that Noun 
or Pronoun istlie Subject ov a. Direct or an Indirect Object, 

Eegarding the position of these three Cases, it maybe given 
as a more ox less general rule that the Subject or Nominative stands 
first, the Dative second, and the Accusative third — 


N, A. 


Ejs , — Gomko dasie rakm,— Tlie n aster called the servant. 


H. D. A. 

Gomke dasi talabe om;ua, — The master gave the servant his wages. 


3. All the other relations denoted by deelenBlonal Cases with or 
without Prepositions in Aryan languages are in Mundari expressed 
by suffixing to Nouns or Pronouns some one or other of the Postposi- 
tions enumerated in the Chapter on Postpositions. 

What has been there said concerning the various meanings of each 
Postposition suffices to show how our purely Locative Accusatives and 
Ablatives as well as all other Ablatives and Datives are to be rendered. 

4. There remains, however, one difficulty, viz., the correct render- 

ing of our Genitm Cases. As many as five different Suffixes are 
used to express the various relations connoted by the single Genitive 
Case-form. The reason of this is that the Mundas treat all these rela-^ 
tions as merely local ones ; in other words, the Organic Genitive is 
by the Mundas split up into several Cases or relations. 
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A few consideratioBs to sliow how they view those relations. These 
considerations will at the same time point out the reason for the nse 
of each Suffix, and thus assist the memory and faeilitate the practical 
acquisition of these equiYalents — 

■ In a eertain numher of our Possessive and 'Partitive Genitives 
the spatial nature of the relation is easily ' discerned, 0. r/r., the men 
<5/ iMviliage, the trees of the formt ^ What is directly indicated by these 
Genitives is a ni'ere' relation of space, vk.,;either' the existence of ioani- 
mato objects in a certain place or the habitual dwelling of living beings 
within a certain area. These Genitives may even in English be render- 
ed by a Preposition of Space : the trees m the forest, the men m the 
village. 

This is mainly the mode of rendering them adopted by the Mundas : 
(a) they suffix re (in) to the Noun or Pronoun denoting a place ; then 
if the Genitive in question depend on a word denoting a living being, 
the Demonstrative en (that) is added to re. This yields the Compound 
Suffix ren. ' 

ho ro becomes haiuren hoio; Uieraiigy ihsi man in the 
village, i.c., the man of the village. 

The last part of the Compound Suffix mi is in reality ’a Demonstra- 
tive Adjective qiiali tying the Noim which governs the Genitive, ue,, in 
the present instance the word /loro, ^ ^ 

Since no Adjectives take the Dual or Plaral Suffixes, it is plain that 
the Suffix ren remains unchanged even if the governing Noun be in the 
DualorPlmal— 

-Those two men in the 'i.f., the two men &f th& 

village. 

Satu-ren lioroko^-^lhcme men in the village, the men of the village. 

■ {b) If the Genitive in question depend on a tvord denoting imnh 
mate objects, tiic? Impersonal Pronoun d (it) is added to re. This yields 
the Compoimd Suffix red, ■ Henee^ — 

The clooi* of the house, — Ordered dua7% means literally iho door it in the 
liotiBe. 

The . trees of the forest, — daru^ means literal! j Ihe trees they in ihe 
forest. 

, /S'aa^J'.—Such Genitives as OF 'Mixd, of the vvorb 

can, even in English, be,' intelligibly rendered by the Preposition 
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althoiigb the relation hero sigiiified is no longer a purely spatial one: 
hence — 

siitu ; literally, peace it in the mind : peace of mind* 

Kaji-re^c mnndi ; liter ally ^ the meaning it in the word : .the meaning f the 
word. 

— Genitives denoting the dbmnsions of something, the material of 
which something is made, the /^r/eo of something, and the age of some * 
being are all rendered in the same way, viz, — 

By the S affix ren if they depend on words denoting living heings. 

By the Suffix if they depend on words denoting inanimate objects. 

A ring of goldySamrom-red madam ; Ut,y the ring it in gold. 

A bamboo of 3 yards, — Api muka-red mad' ; lit,, the bamboo it m3 yards. 

A cloth of 2 rupees,'— taha^red lija^ ; lit., the cloth it in 2 rupees. 

li-th . — The family is conceived as a moral unit or totnm. On this 
assumption the relation between its members becomes one of mutual 
pirtnership and not oi real ownership. Consequently the Suffix used 
to denote it is the same as that whioh is used for Partitive Genitives. 
Of course the Demonstrative is substituled for the Impersonal d 
because there is question of living beings : hence re-en = ren instead 
of red. This is strictly observed to denote the relation between husband 
and wife — 

The wife of the village-chief, — Munda^rmi MrL 
Bakuns wife, — Pakv-ren htiri, 

Sumi’s husband,— kora. 

The relation between parents and children is frequently expressed 
in the same wmy. However, in this case, the idea of partnership is no 
longer so rigorously insisted on, and the ordinary Possessive Suffix d is 
used perhaps more frequently than the Partitive Suffix ren^ thus show- 
ing that the relation between parent and child partakes already of the 
nature of real owmersnip— 

.&.—Paka’s sou, — Paku ren hon or Paku-d lion. 

Btli . — The relation between a master and his servants is not conceived 
as one of real ownership, nor yet as that of real partnership, but 
merely as one of constant attendance: hence it is expressed by means of 
the Gompoimd Locative Suffix tdre^abotdj near^ around^ plus the Demon- 
strative e??5 ie., — 

Px . — The servant of the village-chief, — Mmda^tdren dasi; Ut,f the servant 
the one about the village- chief. 
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Tho relation between a master and bis domestic animals is often 
expressed in tbe same way — 

— Paku’s cattle, — Pahi4drs» uriho ; the cattle those about Paku. 

It is even used sometimes of children^ — 

JS'ar.— Paka’s children,-- PaX’fi-jfJrea honl'o; the children those about Fakn* 

Bemabk , — ThQ use of the purely Possessiye Suffix a' is apparently getting more common 
for the cases ©numerated aboT©. This must, I think, be attributed to two causes— 

(1) Tho over-extending use of Hindi or Sadani. 

(2) The very imidiomatic Mimdari spoken by missiommos and imitated by their cate- 

chists and other servants. 

6ili , — All other and PartUm OenUiven of ASTouBsand 

ProBonns denoting are rendered by means of the Suffix: 

4 (to) — 

Ex, — The house of Pakn, — literally^ the house to Paku. 

Thy cloth, lijd ; the cloth i<? ikoe^ 

Eemaek.— P artitive Genitives, such as the horse’s head, tho branches of the tree, may 
also be rendered by mere. y. gr. — ■' 

il?a€?om-Sy, instead of Sadom-S. bw, a horse head, . 

instead of dara-rd koto, tree brand 0 S. 

What haa so far been said may be summed up ioto the following 
rules 

L — Nouns and Pronouns standing as Subjects, Direct or Indirect 
Objects take no Suffix indioatife of case 

JJ . — Possessim Gemiives of Nouns and Pronouns depending on the 
word servant ox Us s^mnpns generally rendered by means of the 
Suffix tdren^ sometimes by the Suffix d—- 

Jila gomke tclrm eliaprassi cliitti auakadae, — The cliaprassi of the Deputy 
Comiuissioner has brought a letter. Samu idren dasie nirjaua, — The serraut 

Samu has run away, ■ 

■ III, — Possessive Genitms of Nouns and Pronouns depending on the 
words cMIdy soHy daughter^ father, mother, hrothcr, sister are often render- 
ed by means of the Suffix ren, sometimes by tdmi, more frequently 
by d~ 

Paksinx44ren 

Pahaii|*-w^ >kuri-hon Assamie arkidldiklako, — They (yw,, the 

Pahanp-<i ^ coolie-catchers) have taken the daughter the 
sacrificor to Assam. 


B 12 
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JF.— Posmme Genitives of CoBumon or Proper Nouns and Pronouns 
denoting persons are rendered by means of the Suffix ren when they 
depend on the words or — 

Munda rm kuri hoia niatee goeiana^—The Manda*^ wife died of ferer 
yesterday. Buduni-rew kora er^gee hasiiakaiia,-Tbe hushand of Badiini is 
very sick. 

F. — JU the other Possessive and Partitive Oeniiites of Nouns or 
Pronouns denoting living beings not enumerated in the preceding rules 
must be rendered by means of the Suffix d — 

Am-taren dasi-d lija lojana,— The cloth of thy servant got burnt. Sigin-d 
handirijana, — The house of Sigxn has collapsed. 

VL — Genitives of Proper or Common Nouns or Pronouns denoting 
seas, rivers^ countries^ touns^ space or places^ or single objects there and 
then considered as a place or a container of something must be rendered 
by the Suffix ten when they depend on words denoting livitig beings. 
The same Genitives are rendered by reed when they depend on words 
denoting inanimate ohjeets — ► 

EaBchi-ra» UraonkoHoyoteko jagara, — The Uraous of Eanchi speak Mundari, 
Eacchi-rci tala? re maraug haiko menakca, — ^Tliere are big fishes in the tank of 
Eanchi. Bir-ren marako eragefco chirgala, — The peacocks of tbe forest {ix » 
wild peacocks) are exceedingly shy. Bir-^ed da tut'kungea, — The water the 
forest is cool. 

VIL — Genitives denoting age^ price^ dimenmn^ or the 7imierial of 
which something is made must he rendered by ren when they depend 
on words denoting living beings. When they depend on woids denot- 
ing imnimate objects^ they are rendered by red or by rd — 

Turui sirma-rejt hon, — A child of six years. Moiiyo taka-re??* meroni, — A 
goat of five rupees, i.a., a goat worth five rupees. Monye taka-mS lija, — -A 
cloth of five rupees. ModLffiisi muka-red oya, — A house of 20 cuMts, a.e., a 
house measuring 20 cubits. Bar mdk&^re^i king, — A snake of two cubits, e.e., 
measuring two cubits in length. Pital-yed chi pi, — A dish made of brass. 

yilL — Partitive Gemtues oi words denoting inanimate objects 
(i.e.. Genitives denoting a part -of some manimate object or whole) 
are generally rendered by means of the: contracted Suffix rdj rarely by 
... r^'d— ■■ ■ ■■ ' ' 

En ote.?^d hatingem namtadachi ? Hast thou got a share of that land ? 

IX. — ^The Beflmte Locative of rest of Nouns or Pronouns is formed 
by the Suffix re — 

He hatu*?’e Dikuko bangkud,— There axe no Hindus in this village. 




EatJIVALlKTS OF BBOtilHSIOHS. 


The Indefimk Locatim of rest is fomed by Mr$^ 

Teliko isu oteko eserakada , — Ahoui or around or near Ehnnti 
tke Tells kaTe got hold of macli land. 

X.-— The Seftniie Loeatim of motion to of Nouns or Pronouns denot- 
ing space or pimes is formed by the Suffix ie — 

Eanclli-^e senome,— (xo to Eanchi. Bir-^e mrjanako,— They hare mn away 
to the forest, Ne lijd gara-^e idime, — ^Take this cloth io the river. 

The Indefinite Locatlm of motion io of the same Nouns or Pronouns 
is formed by Ute — . ' 

The Locative of motion to of all other Jf^ouns and Pronouns is formed 
by tdte. 

Aing4dte niranjanae,— He came running to me, En haturen Munda- tdU aiom 
sens, —Bo not go to the Munda of that village, He chitti gomke-^d^e idi^Vme, — 
Take this letter quickly io the master. 

XT. — The Definite Locative of motion from of Nouns and Pronouns 
denoting space or jjJaces is formed by the Suffix ate or ete — 

Hauterge kula ne lata-e/^e urunglena, — A tiger came out just now from this 
den. Hutu- ete nirjanae, — He has run away from the village, Sirma-«^e 
uiiijanae, — He has fallen the roof. 

The Indefinite Locatm of motion from of the same Nouns and 
Pronouns is formed by the Suffix tdate or Mete — 

Han hatu4de^eko niraujana, — They came running /rom yonder village, 
from somewhere near yonder village. 

The Locatke of motion from of all other Nouns and Pronouns is 
formed by the Suffix tdate or tdete — 

Pahanr-z^toem hijutana chi ? Ka, Munda-?d^^<?, — Art thou coming from the 
pahan ? Fo, the Munda. 

XIL—^h% histrumental Case of Nouns and Pronouns denoting 
inanmate ohjeeis ot irraimud animah is formed by the Suffix • 

He o?a kecho4e dabakaiia,-'This house is covered wiiA tiles. Chipi 
karedo pital-te ko baiea,— They make dishes with (or out of) stone or with brass, 
Ne disumre ur£ko-^eko siea, sadoniko.^e do ka, — In this country they plough mtk 
bullocks, but never erMt horses. Banduk-fa goeked^koae,— Pie killed them n'ith 
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the word liora (way). It corresponds exactly to the Latin via, and may 
therefore be rendered into English by through ■ 

Ama horate le banchanjana,— We were saTed hg tbee. 

^IV. — Ahlatke Cam of Nonns and Pronouns denoting living beings 
and depending on such words as to receive, to buy, to steal, and their 
synonyms are rendered by means of the Suffix ete (see ete in the 
Chapter on Postpositions) — 

JSTe sadom SamTi-c^eiig kiringkia,-— I bonglit tbis borse/^'om Samu. 

Eehabk, — T he words to Healf to rob, and their synonyms generally take a double aecusa^ 

tife— 

Paku Samu ctoe relia, ratber than Paku Samu-ete otee rdkeda, — Pakti has 
robbed Samu of his land, Hola dakuko api koro senkorixianko lijdko, tariho 
ad' talcako reked'koako, — ^Yesterday dacoits robbed three travellers of their 
cloths, their brass plates, and their money. 

XV. — The Vocative may be preceded by the Interjection el he! 
Very often the tone of the Voice alone distinguishes it from the Nom- 
- inative form. 

In familiar addresses it may take one or other of the Inteijectional 
Suffixes given above (pages 83 and 84). 

The following schemes may serve as a synoptical recapitulation of 
these rules. The first scheme represents words denoting space or places. 
The second represents words denoting such inanimate objects as may at 
times be considered as places pr receptacles. The third rei3resents words 
denoting irrational animals. The fourth represents words denoting 
human beings : 

Singular, Dual, and Plural, 


Subject, Direct and Indirect Object — Bir, 

( dependent on words de« Blr-reii, 

T bving beings. 

Locative (xeni ‘ i « , , •» i ^ 

I dependent on words de- Btr-rea, 

i noting inanimate objects. 


the forest, a forest, forest or 
forests. 

(living beings) of the forest, 
.&c. ' 

(inanimate objects) of the 
forest, &c. 


Definite locative of rest — 


ill the forest, &c. 

Indefinite Locative of rest — 

jBir4dre, 

about, or somewhere in the 
forest, &c. 

Definite Locative of motion to — 


to the forest, &c. 

Indefinite Locative of motion to — 


towards the forest, &c. 

Definite Locative of motion from — 

■ Bir-eies , ■ 

from the forest, See. 

Indefinite Locative of motion from — 

Bir^tdate or 

from the direction of the 
forest, &Q. 


Paet II. 
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'.'.IToiiiiiiativej DatiTc, Accusative*** 
Possessive and Parfcitive Genitive- 
Definite Locative of rest — 
Indefinite Locative of rest — • 
Definite and Indefinite motion to — 
Definite Locative of motion from— 
Indefinite Locative of motion from— 
Insirumeninl— 

Ablative— 

Vocative-* 


Singular. 

Sadom, 
Sadom-d, 
Sadom-re, 
Sadom»tdr$^ 
Badomddie, 
8adom-‘eief 
Badom-idMe, 
Badom-Uf 

Badom^eie, 
Me sodom / 


tbe horse, a borse, borse, 
of the horse, the horse's, 
on the horse, in the horse, 
near or about the horse, 
to or towards the 
from the horse. ■ ■ 

from near ■ the ' ho.]^e. 

with or bj numns of tho 
home, oU'borse^bacii" '■ , 
from the horse, 
horse! 

m Dual two horses, and the Plural aadomko, horses 

take the same Suffixes as the Singular— 

Ex.— 

SjdomMngd, of the two horses; aadomUngre, in or on the two horses 
SaiomJcotdre, near the horses ; tadomJcoete, from the horses. 


Sifigular. 

Nominative, Dative, and Accusative Mmdo^ 
Possessive Genitive dependent on 
the word wife 

Possessive Genitive dependent on 
the word servant 


Other Possessive Genitives — 
Definite Locative of rest— 
Indefinite Locative of rest— 

Definite and Indefinite I#ocative of 
motion to 

Definite and Indefinite Locative of 
motion from 
Instrumental- 
Ablative — ■ 

Vocative— 


Mnndo^ren 

Mimdo^tdren 
or d 

M-unda-dj 

Munda-ret 

Mmda4dre, 


the village-chief, 

(the wife) of the village-chief 

(the serrant) of the Tillage- 

chief, 

of the village-chief, 
in or on the village -chief, 
near or about the village- 
chief. 


Munda*tdte, to the village-chief. 


Mundaddatef 
Munda-d horedef 
Munia-ete^ 

Me Munda / 


from the village-chief, 
through the village-chief, 
from the village-cMei 
O village-chief I 


« feSiSaf ““ 
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Pronouns take the Oase-suffixes which would he taken by the Nouns 


Singular. 

Masc. & Fern. 

Nominative, Dative, Accusative 

I. 

Genitives— ... ^ 

amg-rm , . 
aing^tdrm, 

t my. 

L 

Definite Locative of rest— 

ain^d, 

aing-re, 

) 

in or on me. 

Indefinite Locative of rest, 

aing^tdre^ 

about me. 

Definite and Indefinite Loca- > 
tive of motion to — ‘ j 

a%ng4dU, 

to me. 

Definite and Indefinite Loca- 7 
tive of motion from— } 

aing4de(e. 

from me. 

Ablative — 

aing^ete 

from me. 

Instrumental — 

aind horaie. 

through me. 


Ebmaek.— N ouns ending in s sometimes inseirl a euphonic e or o between this consonant 

Patronymics as well as other Proper and Common Nouns are obtain 
ren or tdren. These Nouns take all the Dual; Plural, and Caso- 
The Singular forms thus derived from Proper names of men or 
whereas the Singular forms thus derived from Proper names of women 
The Plural forms thus derived from Proper names of either men or 
the family of all the inmates of the house, grand-parents, husband 
Fakurenko, Paku^s family. 

iV. B, — If, however, such a Dual or Plural form be derived from the name of a man known 

Eemaek.-— The expressions the family of, the inmatm of tht house of are more frequently 
family of Paku. 
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for which they there and then stand : — ' 

Singular.' ■■■'■ 
Masc.'&Fem. 

^ tEatoflejoufe. '■■■■:■ 


InU 

Jm^ren, 

Ini-idren^ 

Inudf 

Ini-rSt 

InUtdre^ 

InLtdte, 

Ini^tdetef 


Singular. 
Masc. 8l Fam. 
tliat one. 


j of that one. 

in or on that one. 

( about or 
X near that one. 

to that one. 

from that one, 
from that one. 


Ini-d homtCf through that one. 
Ini-te^ (of irrational ani- 

mals). 


Hana^ 
JELana^rent 
Mana-redt 
Hana-rdt 
Man 4-re, 

Mana-idre^ 

Mana4et 

Maua-tdtef 

Mana’-ete^ 

Mana-idete, 

Mana-ete^ 

Manumtef 


of that one yonder. 


in ’or on that ona 

yonder. 

about or near that 
one yonder. 

to and towards that 
one yonder. 

from, and from the 
> direction of that 
j one jondet. 

JErom 

f by, with or out of 
t that one yonder* 


and tbe Possessive Suffix d. Hence the forms Paulus-o-a, Paulus-e4, or Paulus4, of Paul. 


ed by suffixing the Personal Pronouns kyig^ ko to the Genitive in 
suffixes of ordinary Nouns. 

from Pronouns standing for such names always mean the wife of; 
or from Pronouns standing for such names mean ihe husband of 
women or from Pronouns standing for such names generally mean 
or wife, children, grand-children, «?. Sar/m^reni, Samu’s wife. 


as a jjolygamist, it may mean the td-o idms off or Ou ivim of, 

rendered by suffixing tef followed by the Plural X*o to the Proper name, v, gr.f PaMe40f the 
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JBelai Europe . 
!BancMf EancM. 
JELatu^ village. 
Ufagm^ town. 


Lau, a boat. 

Jehel^ jail 

JEajdf Mug. 

Soma (man's name) . 

Eumi (woman's name). 

r tbe wife of Soma. 
homarenking, j the two wives of 
C Soma. 

Snmirmlco, the family of 
Sumi. 


jBelaitrm^ 

MaeMren^ 

Matwrmi 

NagaT^en, 

Isiculren, 

Birren, 

liawren* 

J^ehelrm, 

Bajatdrm, 

Somaren, 

Bumirmt 


of Europe, 
of EancM. 
of tbe village, 
of tbe town, 
of tbe scbool. 

of tbe forest. 


of tbe boat. 

of tbe jail, 
of tbe bing. 
of Soma, 
of Sumi. 


tTao and vUiagen 

Ex.~Sa»chirml, a Eanchiita ; SawhiHng, two EaaoWites ; EanohUtes. 
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Belaiirm-t, 

JRanchirenty 

Maturmty 

Nagarreni^ 

Ishulrenif 

JBirrmi, 

Xummif 

M&jaidrmit 

B<marmi^ 

SomarenkQ^ 


TkTMomjMim AHB momm mmu* 


SlHOTOiLE, 

Bxtax.. 


European* 

Behitrm-Mng. 

B4hUrm^'k&^ 

Eancldite, 

RancMrenhing, 

BumMtmko 

rillager. 

SaiurenMng, 

IBxturmho* 

townsman. 

Nagarrenking. 

I^agarrmko^ 

school-child, a student. 

IshulrenMng, 

Iskulrenk^^ 

fa wild beast. 


< a iamg©. 
tm itnpd felloir. 

BwrmMmg^ 

BirrmM, 

C sailor* 



C patenger* 

Lmrmhmg, 


prisoner* 



king's serrant. 

■■ Me^atdrmkimg^ 

Majatdrmh^ 

Soma's wife. 

Sumi's husband, 
the wires of Soma, or 
the family of Soma. 



frequtntly drop the Suffix nn in tla« Dual and Hund, the Pronouni Hap and j&o helcgf tuffixid. 
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POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVES AISTD POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVE- 

SUFEIXES. 


— The Poasessive Genitives of Personal, PemonstratiYe, 
Indefinite, and Interrogative Pronouns are used as Possessive Adjectives. 

As such, they stand before the Noun they qualify and remain 
always unchanged, Le,^ they take no SuflSxes indicative of either Gender, 
Number, or Case. 

Example, ^AiM sadom^my horse; amd uriko, thy bullocks; akoa loeong, 
their rice-fields ; inid iiji, that ojie*s cloth; ohoid ora, whose house? amtdren 
dasi, thy servant. Mtdren honko, this one*s children, 

Eemark.'— T he Possessive Adjectives aled and alod often drox^ the Suffix d before the 
■words Ofd (house) and Aailw (village), 

Examjple. — Our house, — ^alea oya or ale ord ; our village, — ale4 hatu or aU 
hatum 

Their house, — ^akoa ora, or aho ord ,* their village, — akoa Initu, or ako Iiatu* 


^nd , — The Possessive Adjectives Ms^ etc,, are very fxe- 

quentljr rendered by suffixing to the Noun denoting the beings or 
objects possessed the Compound Suffixes taing^ fam^ tae^ talang^ 

taliiig^ tabUytale-iin^e^ tako^ 

Badomtaing, my horse. 

'^Ordiam, thy house. 

A his cloth* 

Hatutalang^ our (my and thy) village. 

Meromkotaling, mine and his goat. 

XTriMnr/tahen, the two bullocks belonging to you two. 
Simkotaking, the fowls belonging to the two. 

Eisunifahu, our (my and your) country. 

Betakotale, our (my and their) dogs, 

Sakefape^ your axe, *or your axes. , 

EakritakOf their garden. 

Srd . — ^When the Possessives my and iJiy qualify Nouns denoting family 
relations, they are generally rendered by suffixing simply 'ing and me or 
m to those Nouns. Me is suffixed to Nouns ending in a consonant, t\gr 
thy child; m is suffixed to Nouns ending in a vowel, v,gr. 
nga-m , thy mother. 
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SUFFIXIS. 


The coirespondiag Dual and Plural PossessiYes of the and Snci 
Persons are rendered hy means of the Suffixes iulang^ ialmg, ia^ iukf 
tuUn^ tape. 

The Possessife Me or her is rendered by suffixiog ie to the »ib© 
Nouns, 

The Imhmm Bnah md Flurak are formed by suffixing taiamg and 
#aJfi respectively to the Noun, aputalmg^ thy and my feather; 
aptdabm^ your and my father. 

But the Esrelmm BiMk and Piurak insert ing before ialing and tah^ 

Exmlpf€.--AJminfJiatl'ng,ylk^t^^\f^ my father, his and mj. 

Apmnfjtahi literally, my father, theirs and my. 

Similarly^ the 2nd Pemoa Dual and Plural inserts m or me hefor© 
taben and iajje. 

Examj)l€n — literally, thy Junior brother, his and ihj. 
literally, thy junior brother, their and thy. 

The corresponding Dual and Plural Possessives of the two and iheire 
are rendered by suffixing yAvs taking and tako^ respeetiyely, to the 
Nouns in question — 


Ajpwig^' my fatber. 
A^nmj thy father. 


A p’ute.f 


his or her 
father. 


Ajndolangi my anU thy father, 
A jpuin staling i my and his or her 
, father, ■ 

Apumialm. the father of you 
two,. ■ ■ 

I Ap'titaHnpt 1 ih© father of the 


Apvtal'u^ my and yoiir father, 
Apuini^iak^ my and their father. 

your father. 


[ Aj>‘Utdukmgf} . two, 

The Compounds thus obtained with the Suffixes ing^ me or m and te 
are veiy freely used with the declensional Suffixes. Thus — 

ApuiM ora, my father's house; apumd^ of thy father; apuied^ of his father. 
Apidugtdreu dasi, my father's servant ; apumtdxeih of thy father ; aputetdrm, 
of his father. 

Apuingtdte sciiome, go to my father; apumtdtef to thy father; apu^$m 

X at liis "father's. ■ 

1 with his father. 


tire 


Remise,— T he D uil and Plural, etc,, forms, aputalangt ^te., may likewise add th@ diclea. 
shmal Sutfixoa to tiu) Foiiscfeslve SulHxws etc. But this iii uut often dona. Whoa tit® 

oxprt'SiiMicms our /af/tftT, etc., your futhr, etc,, stand in a Case <liiferciit from the Nominative^ 
Dative or Accusative, thou they arc generally rendered by the ccnstructlon gf?«ii under No, 1, 
viz., the Genitive of the Personal or other Pronoun is placed before th© Noun, md lliea th© 
Caao-sufflaeis arc added immediately to the Noun itself— 

Evamph^ 

Sly and thy father’s, Aputalang^d} more frequently Ahfngd izpnti» 

Our brotlier’s servant, BaiitolaUirm dusi^ more frequently 
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The same rule holds good, with a slight modification, for the forma- 
tion of the Dual and Plural of the following Compounds : 

Nouns denoting family relations always take the Dual and Plural 
SufBxes after the Possessive SuflBxes mg, me or m and te, but not 
immediately, for te is inserted between the Possessive Suffixes and the 
Stiffixes king and ko,— 


JSxample — 

My two senior paternal uncles 
Thy two junior paternal tmcles 
His two sisters 
My senior brothers 
Thy 3 unior brothers 
His sisters 


, . • JS,aka-m -te-Mng* 
*^. Misi4e4e^Jcingm 
... Bat^ing4e-'ho, 
’Boko-m4e^ho^ 
M%n4e46>lco* 


Thie Dual and Plural Suffixes may, in the same manner, be taien 
after the Possessive Suffixes tala^g^ taling^ etc., etc,, hut in this case the 
construction given under No. 1 is more frequent — 


^Example — 

My two senior brothers, — Bm4ng4(de4a-hing ; oftener (dei hau4e-Hng. 
Your two junior brothers, — BQlm»m4ape4a4dng ; oftener apedhoko4e»hmg* 


Their sisters. 


misi4e-‘ho4a»ko: oftener akod misi4eko* 
misi4e4eko s or akod 'mtsi4e4e^ko^ 


JV.JB.— (1) In the Compounds "bau^ng-taU^ta^ho^ etc., the inserted it is very often changed 
into as in the examples given above. 

(2) Nouns denoting family relations always insert it before the Dual and Plural Suffixes, 
Thus fathers, ; mothers, ; sisters, 

The above Dual and Plural compounds, in which the Singular 
Possessive Suffixes ing, me (>w) and te occur, always take the Oase-suffixes ; 
whereas those in which the Dual and Plural Possessive Suffixes occur 
do so less frequently — 

Example — 

Gunguingtehing-d ofd The house of my two senior uncles. 

Kakamt eking 4dren dadko The servants of thy two junior uncles. 

Midteteko-rm kerako ... | h^^bands of his sisters. 

MisiUteko-renko 

The Compounds taing^ talmgy taling^ etc., may also be 

prefixed to the Noun denoting the object possessed. 

Nea tarn lija P Is this thy cloth ? Ad'janae taing uri, — I lost mg 
bullock Idiked'koaks taben meromko, — ^They took away the goats 
belonging to you two 
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■■ suFiixia ' 

This very remarkable transposition is not used as jErequentily m iJbte 
forms where the Possessives iaipigj tam^ etc., stand as SutSxea 


The ia of these Possessive Suffix^ or Prefixes is no doubt the same as 
the in the Compound Posserave Suffix^ iArm and the Postpomfcion 
14, wMoh, aa shown above, is prolmbiy a compound of ta plus 4. Hence 
taing would literally mean U or iMi mhkh u to m$^ ihmt whkb 
b$hng$ to 

To judge from analogy, the Possessive Suffix hk or hen^ must 
originally have been a Pronominal Demonstrative equivalent to the L b* 
form 1, he or aAe, or perhaps it was a Pronoun used both impersonally 
and personally* If it be admissible, as oonj'ectured above, that the 
Impersonal Pronoun 4, has been transferred to the function of a 
Locative denoting to^ it may be supposed on the same grounds that the 
original Pronoun te {he^ s//e and «if) has been transferred to the same 
function, and that consequently the Locative Postposition ie^ to^ is 
identically the same root as the Possessive Suffix te. The existence of 
the Impersonal and Personal forms 4 and i would naturally lead to the 
exclusive use of ie in its function except in such original forms 

as the Possessive enumerated above. 

In Takuti ta^ ta occurs m ' Fme$$m Suffix of the 3rd Person 
Singular, but not as Subjective A.ffix. 
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Possessive 

1. Possessive Pronominal Compounds are oMained from Personal, 
Demonstrative «l, ma for tlie Singular, and 

SiNGU 


1st Person^ 

"Living beings — 

Aind - ni , 

mine 

i 

-Inanim. objects— 

Aind - nea , 

mine ... , 

2rid Person ^ 

r Living beings— 
[Inanim. objects — 

Amd - nt , 

Amd - nea , 

1 tMno 

Srd Person • 

r Living beings— 
(.Inanim. objects— 

Aed - ni , 

Aed-neat 

1 Ms or kers 




Berrj'On.strallve' 


Living beings — 
Inanim. objects— 

Md-ni 

Nid - nea , 

) the one belonging to this 
1 one. 


Living beings— 
Inanim. objects— 

Inidni , 

Inidnea , 

7 the one belonging to that 
j one. 


Living beings— 
Inanim. objects— 

Hanid - ni , 

Hanid - nea , 

7 the one belonging to that 
> one yonder. 


C Living beings— 

1 Inanim. objects — 

Okoid-ni ? 
OTcoid-nea 1 

Interrogative and 
1 whose one ? 


Litijtg bexngs — 
Inanim. objects — 
Living beings— 
Inanim. objects— 
Living beings — 
Inanim. objects— 


Ain&-¥v<ig^ W two ones. 

Ami-Icing, tLy two. 

AedMng, hi& or her two. 

Nid-Ung, ihe two of tMs one. 

Inid-Jcing, the two of that one. 
Sanid-Ung, the two of that one yonder. 
OkoU-ldng i whose two ? 


Jet aid-king, or 


Ckilekanid-nif 
CMlekoinid-neal 
Ckikanid^ni f 
Chikanid-ma f 
Jctaid-ni 
Jetaid-nea 

J Alangaking 
t Allngdking 
Ahend-king 
Akingd-Mng 
Nikingd-Hng 
Inhingd-kvng 
Hanking d-king 
Okukingd-hing 
J %nj ctaid-king 


.'Bit':. 


.Plu 


Aind-ko, 


mine 


&c. 


( Along d-ko 
**■'4 Alingd-ko 
&€**, ■■ 

QMIckanidko ? 
Chilekankingdko ? 
€Mlekankodko ? 
GMkankiko ? 
JetaidJco? 


Part II. 


Tomxmra, trosocms. 
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Pronoims. 

Demonstrative, and Interrogative Pronouns hy aufiSxing to tliem the 
kiny and ko for tlie Dual and Plural — 


LAB. 

f Aiunf^4-f>ea, 

f Ahend^nit 
Abrnm^nea^ 

( Akififfd-ni^ 
i Aiding i- neat 

Compounds. 

( yHiagiUnif 
\ yiliJgt.Uneat 

(Inkingdnh 
X InAifigd-neUf 


mine and tKine. 
mine and bis or kers. 

mine and tbmo. 
mine and bis or bars. 

! ibi one wbieb beioiiga 
to yom two. 

) the one wbieb belongs 
j to tbe two. 


1 (he One bcionging'to 
5 these two. ■ 

7 the one belonging to 
S those two,, ■ 

7 the one belonging to 


C Ahud*n(f 
XAi0U’^Af . 

I Ahui^neetf ■ 
7 Ahd^Mea^ ' 

(Ap0i*nii'. 

7 Apid-nea^ 

J" AkfA^n-if 

iAk-jd^ntjUt 

C yjlud‘Ui^ 

7 yiimd-neaf 

( 

llnlud Meat 

{ Manl'od-m, 
Ilankod^7iea^ 


mine and yoiri. 
Eiine and theirs. 

njine and yoiiw. 
mim and tticiri, 

I jours. 

tluirs, 


} the one bi* longing to 
these ones, 

5 the one belonging io 
"■ ■ those. . 

7 the one belonging to 
i those yonder. 


11 


7 Mmd'ingd-nea^ | those two jonder. ■ 

Indefinite Compounds. 

Okol higiUiif 7 the one o! whzehj r OM’oi-ni or . 

Okokivfjd-nea ? ) two ? (7 Okokod-ma or okoiokoid'-^iea/ j which one’s? 

the one belonging to what sort of a (man or animal) ? 
the one beloiigmg to what sort of a (thing) ? 
the one, belonging to’ wiiat kind or class- (of liTing beings) , 
the one belonging to what kind or class (of thing) ? 
anj one's at all (Imng beings)."" , 
any one's at all (inanim. objects)* ’ . ■ 

AL* 

the two belonging to thee and me.| Ahudking, the two bdomring fo von and me 
" " ^ ‘ Ahedking, the two beioiigin/to them a^me!’ 


the two belonging to him and me, 
the two belonging to yon two. 
the two belonging to the two. ■ 
the two belonging to these two. 
the two belonging to those two. 
the two belonging to yonder two. 
the two belonging to which trro ? 
the two belonging to any. one 'at, all* 


Apedding, the two belonging to yon. 
AkmAing, the two belonging to them. 
yikud-Ung, the two belonging to these- 
InkudAing, the two belonging io those. 

^ Mmiked'^king, the two belonging to jonier onei. 
Okmokmd^kmg^ whoso twoF 


those belonging to thee and me. 
those btdonging to him and me (her) 

&c. 

what is the one like, whose ones yon ask? 

what arc the two like, which yon ask ? ■ 

what arc those like, whose ones you ask? 

to what class belong.s the- one, whose ones yon ask P, etc. 

those of any one at all. 


AhudAOf those belonging io me and yon, 
Amdo, thorn belonging (o me and them. 
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Sfid. — Qmlitatm Potmme Pronouns axe derived from the above by 
for the Dual, and lekaho or Manko for the Plural, whenever these Pro 

Sing 


fLmife BjEiNoa 


^ Aindntlekat, 

\ Amdntlekant, 
*** j Aihdlekai 3 
\,Aind4ekam, 


one like the one 
which belongs to 
me ; one like mine. 


1st Person 


OBJ105C8 



Aind^nealeha, 

Aind4eka, 


] 


one like mine 


m 


fLiriiro BiiKOf 


Iflt Person 


C AindmAekakina, T._ 

'iAiM«{-lekanki%. j‘wohkenme ... 


Liviko BBINGS ... ] two like mine. 


Inanim. objects 


{ Aindneaieka, 
Aind^lekat 


} two like the one 
belonjiing to me. 


Plo 


f Living beings 


1st Person 


S Aindmlelcako, 
AindnilekankOf 
Aind-lekakOf 
Aind-iekmkOf 


• (some) like my one. 


LInanim. objects 


{ Aindmahha^ . ■ \ ^those or some like 
Aind^lekas I mj one. 




Paet IL 


possmiVB vmmmim- 


Bttffiating to them khai or kkatU for the Singalar, hkakmg or kkankiHg 
oooiMt lienoto living beings — 


^A!a%gi-n tAekait 
Alangd niAtkanit 
Alm^idekmi^ 

^ Aimngd iekauit 

Aiinffd-mkkanit 
Aimgd-hkaif 
^ AliM§i4ika»ii 
* dimgd-nea4eka^ 

AiangiAekaf 

Aimgd-nea4ekiXf 

•^AHngddekap 


om lite the one 
bf*longing to me 
und thee. 

one like the one 
belonging to 
nae mA him 

one lifee the one 
belonging to 
me and thee, 
one like the one 
belonging, to 
me and him. 


^ Ahud-nik&ai^ 

( AbuAnilekaMif 
I AhuMehaif 
^Ahud4ekmi, 

* Ahd"mi40kuit 

\ AM^iAekmif 
( Ai044eki4, 

* dhd40kmif 

^ A ^ud*ma4§kat 


r ditud< 
i^dhud’^i 


Ahud4eka^ 

Aied^neadeka, 

Aiedd^ka, 


me. like th® <ai® 
btdonging to 
me and jon. 

one liki tl© no# 
belongs n# to 
ma and them* 

one like the on# 
belonging to 
me and yon, 
one like the on© 
bciongiBg to 
mo and tiem. 


Alangdn thkaki ng^ 
Alangdmhkanki ag^ 
AI awjddtkak ing , 
dlangddekari ki ag^ 
Alingdiiilekak ing^ 
Alt ugd mlekaa k ing^ 
AH ngd4ekaki ng^ 
AHngd-lekanking, 
Almigdnealekat 

Alattgddeka, 

Aiingdmaiekat 


'^Aimgddekat 


f two like^ the one 
btdonging to 
me and thee. 

i two like the one 
belonging to me 
and ioin or her 

1 two like the one 
> belonging to me 
J and thee. . ; 
Ytwo, like the- one 
> belonging to me 
J and him (her) 


Almdm4ekal lag, 
Ahudni lekaiiking, 
Ahud iekaking, 
Ahi(d4ekanki ug, 
Ahdmlekakhfg^ 
Ahdn ilekank imji 
Aled4ekaking, 
'^Aleddekaukmg^ 
‘Ahudmuhkaf 

^Ah$44ekm:f \ : 

' Ahdmaiekaj 

:Aie4^hkSf . ' 


two like the one 
belonging ■' to 
me and yon, 

two like Yhe one 
belonging to m& 
and them, 

two like the one 
belonging to me 
and yon. 

two like the one 
belonging to me 
and them. 


"^AlmigdnilekakOt 
Alangdu Hekad X. o, 
Alangudekaka^ 
Ahhigddekciiik o, 
AHdgddliekakOt 
A Hiujdn Ih'kad Xo, 
AUagadekak o, 
^AUd gd4ekank0f 


J Alangdueaieka, 
'[ AiangdAvka^ 


f Aimgd'-mMieka, 
[Aimgi40k(i» 


those or some like 
the one belong- 
iiig to me and.; 
tliee, 

those or some like * 
the one belong- 
ing to. me and ; 
him orhor,„ ■ 
those or some like 
the one ■bolong-.; 
ing to' me and ' 
thee. 1 

those or some like : 
the on© belong- : 
ing" to . me: and i 
him. ! 


\Ahudnilekakot 
A budn ‘Uel-ad ko^ 
AhnaAvkakOt 
Ahuddtkankvi 
' AlmMiiekakOt 
AlediiilekanlOf 
Ahd4ekmko^ 
Aledd^kmikUf 

Ahudmahkd^ 

Ahnd4ekm^ 


Aiedneahka, 

Aleddeka, 


those or soin.e like 
the one belong- 
ing to m© and 
yon. ■ 

those or some like 
the one belong, 
ing to mo mi 
them. 

those or some like 
the one belong- 
Uig to me and 
yon. 

those or some like 
the on© belong- 
ing to me and 
them. 


B 14 
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SimUar Ocmpoimds are obtained from the Personal Pronouns of 
the Second and Third Persons, as wefl as from Definite and Indefinite 
Demonstrative Pronouns and from Interrogative Pronouns— 

Arndmlehai, amdlelkai, etc., one like tHne; aben&nilekal, etc., one like the 
one belongiDg to yoti two; aJcodnilelcai^ one like tbe one belonging to tbem; 
TilcingdneaJelca, one (inan. obj.) like tbeone belonging to those two; lanidleha 
JciTigf two like the one belonging to yonder one ; oJcoidlehanJco ncLmtanamf Like 
whose ones do yon want? or to the one of which one nnist those resemble whom 
you want ? ChileJcaTikodleJcaTiiM idia ? What are those ones like to whom 
belongs the one (liTing being) that resembles the one you intend taking away ? 

The Oompotinds thus obtained may be further multiplied by sub- 
Btituting either the Dual king or the Plural ho to the Demonstrative ni 
in the first part of the Compounds — 

one like my two ; alangaHja^rlekaMng, two like the two 
which belong to me and thee ; aleaKw^lekanko, those like the two which 
belong to me and them. Niku«/te lekani, — One like the ones belonging to these 
■■ ones. ■" 

Nouns are very often substituted for the Demonstrative nl or the 
Personal Pronouns king and ko. The Suffixes kkat or kkani, kkaklng, 
or lekanking^ lekako or lenkanko remain of course. 

Chilekan sadomem namtana ? What kind of horse do,st thou want ? 

Ama ^ai^oOT-lekaniing namtana, — want one like thy horse* Instead of — 
Ama-w^-lekatding namtana. 

Okolekan setako sukukoam P What kind of dogs are to your taste P 

Ama se^aH?z.^-lekaiiko,— -Those that are like your two dogs. Instead of — 
amd-Kj^^-lekanko. 

The Possessive-Adjective Suffixes are added to Transitive and 
Intransitive Predicates with the function of Possessive Pronouns, thus : 

If the Pronominal Subject precedes the Predicate, then the Posses- 
sive Suffixes are added to the Copula. 

If the Pronominal Subject be suffixed to the Copula, then the 
Possessive Suffixes are added to the suffixed Subject— 

S. Pr. C. 

Meang ko tdi-a- taing ... -x to-morrow they will take my one, 

Meang ko idi a- tarn •*. j one, his one. 

Meang ko idi*a- tae 

S. Pr. a 

Am iditan-a- takincf 

Am iditan-a- tahu 

Am iditan-a- tak 


'■} 


Now thou takest the one belonging to 
them, to me and you, etc. 


Pa»t IL 


nmmutfM mowomn. 


S. Pr, C, 

H4>k- k0 iciikc'd a- tmB§ 
Hola* ko I liked a- faa% 
Hola- ko idiked a» im 



im 


Yesterday tlwf took mim, tEiae, Ms m 
Eers. 


if%A^ ■ 

Pr. D.O. C. S. 

Icii- lo* a- . e- taimg 
Idl- k0- A- e- iaiing 
Idi- Id* ,a- e- iahtu 


1 He (sEe) will take those belonging to we 
i ■ . and thee, to me and him or n©f| to yoa 
' ' two. ' 


p. 

I).0. 

, Tense, 

c. 

S. 


Idi. 

. ko- 

tan- 

a- 

m* 

idpe 

Mi. 

■ ko- 

tan* 

a- 

m- 

tako 

Mi. 

. ko* 

tan- 

a* 

m*' 

taing 

Pr. ; 

oa a 

S 

L 



IcliktHF- ko* a-, beis* taimg 
IfJike<F- k<> a- ben- taiing 
Idiked^- ko- n-> hen^. i tiling 


*) Now tboii takesi those 'belongiiig:lo yoa, 
c '.to them, to me, . 


\ Yon two took those belonging to me and 
f - thee, to- me and him, to the two. 


Instead of the Adjective Suffixes taing, imn^ iae^ etc,, the Genitive 
form, ?>., the corresponding Pronominal Suffixes taind^ tanrn^ iaed^ 
Mmigd^ talingd^ etc., may also be added to Transitive and Intransitive 
Predicates in the manner indmted almve-- ^ 

Adjana4mfiit — My on© (inanimate object) got lost. Nirjmm4amif^Thmo 
(living being) ran away.',' ' Idi*l;o4ant&€lwmpe4al^^ were taking away 

those belonging to me and thee. ■ Mfmkmaho^taUd^'^Qnm have come. 


MCNDARI GKAMMAH. 

ADJECTIVES. 

Words restricted to the fonotion of merely qualifying Nouns can 
hardly be saW to exist in Mundari; for most of the words which 
denote qualities may, without undergoing a change of form, be 
used as Substantives, as Adiectiyes, or as Verbs, ». ^r., Sende means 
blackness, black, and to blacken. However, the differentiation of these 
aualitatives into real Nouns, Adjectives, and Verbs has begun, as the 
following facts will show — 

1st.— Abstract iVo««s may, with a certain amount of liberty, be 
formed by inserting the Demonstrative n after the first voml of the 
Qualitative and then repeating that vowel, v. yr., tnarany, great; 
ma-^n-arang^ greatness. 

This mode of obtaining Abstract Nouns presents no phonetic difS- 
oulties m any word, and it is certainly very simple. It is therefore 
both curious and characteristic that it is not used as freely by the 
Mundas as we might expect. Some words are thus transformed into 
Abstract Nouns rather freely, whereas others are never so used. Again, 
some individuals will occasionally have recourse to this formation in the 
easeofoertain words which other individuals will leave in their bare 
original form. I have several times remarked that a man very mudi 
ooncerned about a particular matter will use this abstract formation 
when speaking earnestly or anxiously about it, whereas in ordinary 
oiroumstanoes he himself as well as others neglects it altogether. So 
far, then, this formation resembles a real commodity for which there 
exists as yet no extensive demand. 

It will be easily seen how widely this mode of evolving a vague 
root into a distinct Abstract Noun differs from the Aryan method. 

2nd.—Bugi means, to be in good health, to be well, to make well, to 
cure, to be good. Et’ha means, to spoil, to be bad, to treat badly, to iU- 
use. These two words can no longer be used as Adjectives to qualify 
Nouns. To use them with that function, the Demonstrative n {this) 

must be sufiBxed: thus a good horse, sc{£fo»i; /;fer<7%, good-^M 

horse, A bad man, et'ka-n horo : literaUu, hfA-tUjt tn^T i. 

Eemabk.— W hen the Adjeotives Ugin and a’haa stand as Predicates, the Suffix® is 
dropped before the enolytio ge, e.pr.,— This horse is good, iVe sadom lugin-de, or nt sadm 
hugigttu. This man is bad,-~iV€ /wro or we too 

The only other formations bearing any analogy to the above are the 
exertional Demonstrative Adjectives quoted above (page 26) where the 
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IDS 


Pawoml mA Stiffixii I ^d' n mm idd»i ta th© onlinary 

D«iii©ast»tifB Aij©€ti«8 : itl this vmn; tkm 

A# maa iastead of fw horn* Ema hms.^ yoador moantaia ; lUemlig^ 
yoader**# mmntmu instead of kmi burtL . 

This manaer of OTolving a iistmc^ AdjeotiYe oat of the v&gae 
origiaal foTnas biajh ne^ Aa/i.k- analogous to the Aryan method 
of fomiag Adjectives. 

The two methods just deierilMd.-,,yield, for th© geaerio id©M of 
goodaos and hadawi^ th© following real Parts of Sp«?ch :~ 


Terh 


to ba well, (o' . be good, to make well. 

Adject we 

liuri'm 

well .(in good health), g«'K)d. 

Noi4n 

... 

goodness. 

Ferh 

Efkei, .M 

to- be bad, to- spoil, to treat badly. 

Adject he 

• lit iC' 3 tMr 

'bad. '. 

Noun 

emfka . ..r 

wo.uld be .'the form for hminess, but I havi 


nerer heard it used by any Mimda. 


5rcl.— A somewhat more extensive mode of forming real Adjectives 
consists in adding the Possessive Suffix dn to words denoting animate 
or inanimate beings as well as qualities. These compounds are ©ntireiy 
restricted to the Adjective function. They denote possession — 

Senraa, wisdom, discretion, to have attaincd'- the ns© of reason, to b© wise, to 
have reconrss to snch or such an expedient-,. ro excogitate something— 
wise.' a nipee, money}, faha.dln iere, a monied man. Mdram^ a goal; 

merom-an Aero, a man: possessed . .of .goats, s. nmn who possesses many gc»^. 

4‘f A.— The very same ideas may he expressed adjeotively by means 
of a cireumlocution containing the words menu^ to have, and bauS^ not 
to have. ; 

5ik — Many equivalenls of our Adjectives are Perfect Participial 
forms, viz., the bare root-form the Perfect Tense-suffix akam* 
They are therefore analogous .to such "English Adjectives as 
irowirfscif, etc,. .■ ■ ■ ■ 

a point, to point ; yryValwr sota, a pomtod stick ; wound, to 
wound; ffan-t^kaa silib, a wounded, deer ; ; a scratch, a crack, a mark, to 
.scrat.ch, to crack, to mark, ;to writ©;i oi*0.kan ckedm, a cracked waterj^t. 

A certain number of words denoting qualities are used adjectively 
with as wrell as without the Perfect Participial Suffix — ^ 

to sharpen | hmr katu, a sharp knife, 


no 
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The Perfect Tense-suffix, however, may not be added indiseriminately 
io any word denoting quality. It is restricted to those causes in which 
the quality is known as the result of some work performed. It can 
therefore not he used to denote those natural qualities which are in no 
way the result of human skill or labour : thus heyide seta means a black 
dog; hendeahmi seta would imply that a dog of some other colour had 
been blackened artificially. 

The Instrumental Suffix te, added to the Indeterminate Tense-forms 
mend and hand yields mendte^ bandte. These forms are then trans- 
formed into real Adjectives by means of the Demonstrative Suffix 
mendten and hanSten, v. gr., Taka meyidten iofo,— A man who has 
money, or a monied man^ Fod handten sadom^A horse which has no 
defect, or a perfectly sound horse. Strictly speaking, Mundari did 
not stand in need of this formation ; for the hare Indeterminate 
Tense-forms used partieipally express the idea perfect ! Taka mend 
horO) — The man who has money. Fod band sadom^ — A horse which has 
no defect. The Simple Participles are used as frequently at least as 
the Compounds mendten and bandten. The latter are therefore chiefly 
interesting as indicating a tendency towards the evolution of Parts 
of Speech. In meaning mendten and bandten resemble the phrases 
promded with^ 'versehen mit, ponrmi de and their contraries; but etymo- 
logically they differ widely from them. 

DEGBEES OF COMPARISON. 

The formation of Comparatim Degree ddSQm from that which 
obtains in European languages. It is analogous to the corresponding 
Hindustani formation. The Adjective or QuaMatm denoting the 
excess takes no Suffix. The Noun or Pronoun denoting the term of 
comparison takes the Ablative Suffix, ete. Hence the sentence, the 
elephant is bigger than the horsey is rendered literally thus — From the 
horse the elephant is greater, — Sadomete huU marangae, I saw a 
beast bigger than a leox^ard, — BoneJAdete marang JoMmig lelmm- 
lia. 

The Snperlatm Degree has a double formation— 

1st. — ^When it is desired to state the absolute excess of one or more 
particular beings over all the beings of the same species or genus, the 
Adjective all, is placed before the term of comparison which 
stands in the Ablative Case. The Adjective remains unchanged, 



fmt IL 


DioEiis m mmmnimn. 


Ml 


f. fr*| tilt ©leptant is the bigg^t animul,— Mii 
W£w%, from all animals the elephiaiit is big or, among 

ml animali, eto* 

fi'irf. — ^Siieli »Siiperlatives as . are In Englisli expressed by rer^, 
exceeiiagh^ are in Mundari rendered in two ways, viz. — 

(rii by afBxing ider^ uiierl^^ emeedinghj to the t. jr., 

mar^ng^ great ; 'mmm.ptiir-9 veiy grcmt ; 

^ (h) by placing before the ■Qualitativa one of the words : wii, puri^ 
im^mra^ kenied^.^ merm0r^. Mekm, 

Imu may be used with any kind of Qualitatives, just like the English 
bu§m horo^ a very good man % mu marmg dam, a very big 
tree. is by preferenoe used with . QmnUtaHm$^ Kmtedf is used 

with Ciaalitatives^ denoting energy, power or violence. Mer met is 
used with Qnalitatives denoting: ■ qualities disagreeable to taste and 
smell, f. gr,^ mer mer liarada. It is exceedingly bitter* JBetekm^ 
altliougli evidently the Hindi word betekau^ m in Mundari prO'- 
iioiinced and is syiionymons with im, and impiird, 

Ibup uri is but an intensiYe form, for ptird and for uu» The Super-' 
latives in nkr seem to have been borrowed from the Sanskrit. 

Jwl.— Qnalitatives denotingddii^^mfoi^s form their Superlatives by 
iofixing the. Consonant p .after-, the first.- vowel and then rejmating thid; 
vowel, i% yn, marang^ great-,* ma-p-urang, re^tj great; jilmg^ long ; 
very long; thick very thick. 

This distinctly nn-Aryan formation may be supposed to have applied 
formerly to all Qnalitatives. Here, as on several other points, the 
Burjatie dia-lects offer a striking analogy with Mundari; for in 
them too the Superlative is formed by the insertion of p between 
the first ' vowel ' and its' reduplication.. The only difference being 
that they repeat the whole first syllable, fn, Sagan^ # 

whereas the Mundas repeat only the first vowel after the p. 
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MQVWAmBTB OF COM JVQkTIOKAL FOEMS. 

Ab stated in th© Introduction, every Muodari word, no matter what 
its primary meaning or function may be, can be used to denote a stale 
or action as referred to a Subject and thus become a functional equiv- 
alent of an Organic Verb, 

The Organic Infinitim Mood has either a characteristic desinence or 
auxiliary Preposition of its own, ambula-r^, all-^^r, geh*c^, 

io go. 

The Mundari Infinitive is never characterized by any Suffix or 
Prefix ; it is always the bare root or the bare word-form — 

a monutain ; hence also (1) h^ up; (2) to keep up certain 

feasts or to hold a fair (because they 
take place on mountains) ; (3) to call 
something a mountain. 

Sojef straight : hence also (IV to straighten something ; (2) to go on 

straight; (3) to call something 
straight. 

Gapa, to-morrow ... (1) to put off to the next day, procrastinate ; 

to express by means of the word 
■ ■ . ■ gCLpCL. . ■ ■ 

JETe / yes 1 hence also ... (1) to answer in the affirmative; (2) to 

, agree to something ; (3) to grant 

^ # something to some one. 

Mohaedhu 1 Let us cease : hence also to express by means of the word JioJcaeam 

lu. 

Sim, afowP: hence also ... (1) to acquire a fowl; (2) to kiE a fowl 

for one’s meal ; (3) to call something 
or some one a fowl. 

The Mundari Transitive or Intransitive Predicate differs very wide- 
ly horn the Organic Verb both in its material structure as well as in its 
fimotional capacity. 

STEUOTPEAL AjND PHOMTIC BlfPBEENOES. 

In the Organic Verb as well as in its Mundari equivalent we 
distinguish between the primary and the formaMm elements. 

The primary is that part which directly denotes the state 

or action. 

It is generally called ilne predkatm or the aUributim loot. This 
may in itself be simple or compound, v. gr.y in go nnd. forego. If 
compoxmd, it may consist either of two originally predicative roots 
ox of a predicative and a demonstrative root, or even of two originally 


i 
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demonstrative roots which by their coc|nnction have acquired a 
predicative or attributive meauing. 

The fwmatim elements comprise (1) all those roots or remnants of 
roots which have been added (prefixed, infixed or suffixed) to the 
primary element for the purpose of connoting Yoiee, Mood, and Tense \ 
(2) the Personal Pronominal Subjects. These formative elements are 
demonstratm 

Z — Differences heiioeen the Primary elements. 

Reduplication of the first syUahle is used in Mundari as well as in 
Organic languages, chiefly to form Prequentatives or Intensives— » 


Isiy — In Orgamc Verbs reduplication is frequently accompanied with 
phonetic changes, v,gr.^ ; do, dedL These changes 

may become very considerable, <?//%, the German languages where 
reduplication has caused the so-called apophony (Umlaut), v.gr.yhaUe% 
to hold ; hielt^ held^ from a former reduplicated form. Malt, 

In Mundari reduplication never causes any phonetic change in the 
syllable reduplicated, n, gr,^ da\ to strike; dadal^ to strike repeatedly. 


2nd,^ln Organic Verbs the reduplicated syllable has assumed the 
function of a purely formative element. It is used extensively to 
denote the Perfect Tense, as in the above Greek and Latin examples, or 
the Past, as in German and English. 

In Mundari reduplication is strictly reserved to modify the mean- 
ing of the primary or attributive element. It can never serve to 
connote either Voice, Mood or Tense. 

Srd, — In Organic Verls the primary element is liable to phonetio 
changes even when there is no reduplication. To quote but two 
examples— (1) Strengthened and nasalized roots are weakened down to 
their original form when the Augment attracts the tonic accent, , 

i^vjov; Xay^0m/m eXa^op; (2) strong vowels descend tha 
tonic scale before heavy accentuated syllables, f, gr.y imi, I go ; imds, 
thou goest. 
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In Mundari the primary root remains perfectly unaltered through 
all the Voices, Moods, and Tenses, v.gr., gening, I will strike ; daL 
tanaingy I am striking now ; dal-hedaing,!. struck; dal~en(anaing, I strike 
myself j d^oaing, I will he struck. 

Hi — Difetmm between those formative elements which connote Toiee, 

Mood, and Tense. 

1st. — In Organic Verbs the formative elements are of three specifloally 
distinct kinds, viz. (1) reduplication of the predicative or primary root ; 
(2) auxiliary words which are traced back (a) to ah original Substantive 
Verb, meaning to be; {b) to an original Verb, probably meaning to will, 
to desire; (3) purely demonstrative roots. These may be (a) Prefixes 
as some Augments; (5) Suffixes, i.e., those which may be traced back to 
original Pronouns. 

In Mundari all the formative elements connoting Voice, Mood, and 
Tense are Suffixes, and all of them are purely demonstrative roots, with 
the exception of the generic Imperfect Tense-suffix iaeJten, which is 
added to the ordinary Tense-suffixes. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Snd. — In Organic Verbs these formative elements have, so to say, no 
protection against phonetic decay : hence the need felt in modem 
languages'to replace them by independent Auxiliaries, v. gr., in TlnglisTi, 
to have, to he, to will and mag. 

In ilfowdart these elements are comparatively safe : hence indepen- 
dent Auxiliary Verbs do not exist. The whole work of denoting Voice, 
Mood, and Tense is done by means of demonstrative Suffixes to the 
primary root. 

HI. — Differences regarding the Pronominal Subjects. 

1st.— In Organic languages the Pronominal Subjects have a fixed place ; 
they are always Suffixes and have grown into the Verb-form to such 
an extent that they have dwindled down to mere desinences, having no 
longer a trace of meaning if considered by themselves alone. So 

severely have they been mutilated that even a desinence denoting the 

same Number and Person is not always identical in form through several 
Tenses, cfr., audio, audiebam, audivi. Nevertheless, philology traces aU 
of them back to a few original Pronouns : the Nominative theme— «/»« ; 
the Oblique Gase-themeffja; the themes and and the Eeflexives 
sma and swa, variously combined, with occasional strengthenings 
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and vowel insertions or Demonstratives. Hence the need felt in 
Organic languages of having recourse to a separate set of current 
Personal Pronouns for use independently of Verbs. As this decay was 
carried on further and further, the modern Aryan languages bad to 
use these current forms even in connection with Verbs, although 
traces of the Subjective Affixes be still existing here and there. 

In Mtmdari the Pronominal Subjects to Transitive and Intransitive 
Predicates are still the current Pronouns of the language. In no 
sense can they he said to have grown into the Predicates. They are 
not even restricted to one particular position with regard to these 
Predicates as shown in the Chapter on Personal Pronouns (pages 
12 and 13) . ' 

Snd, — In thos 0 Arijan languages which have resumed the current 
Personal Pronouns in oonnection with Verbs, these Pronouns may be 
replaced by Nouns or other Pronouns, t?. Hi? came. The hmg came. 

In Mundari the Pronominal Subjects must always remain in imme- 
diate contact with Transitive and Intransitive Predicates, even though 
the Subject be denoted already by a Noun or by another Pronoun — 
Eijiilena-e^ he comes. Raja-^e hijiilena or raja hijiilena-e. The omission 
of the Pronominal Subjects in these oases would be, so to say, a 
barbarism in Mundari. 

Rcija hijiilanai^ quite as faulty in Mundari as the sentence the king 
come is in English. (The reason of this has been explained in the 
Introduction, from page xxxviii to xl.) 

JF. — Differences regarding the number of formative elements, 

1st. — The Mundari Transitive and Intransitive Predicates are always 
connected with the Subject by means of the Copula d (a). This a has a 
fixed place in the Predicate : it is suffixed to the Boot plus Voice, 
Mood, and Tense-suffixes. It occupies in fact that place which the Pro- 
nominal Subjective desinences occupy in Organic Verbs : hence we 
must consider it as one of the formative elements. 

Or game Verbs have no Copula. They add the Personal Pronominal 
desinences directly to the complete Predicate, the Boot plus Voice, 
Mood, and Tense-desinences* 

Sn<^.--‘-In Mundari Direct and Indirect Pronominal Objects are an 
essentially formative element of Transitive and Intransitive Predicates. 
■Wben the Objects denote living beings, Personal Pronouns mmt be 
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inserted into the Predicates. Whenever no Pronoun is inserted it is 
understood that the Predicate either connotes an Inanimate Object or 
that it denotes a realized possibility. Thm L^^-tanaing, I see them ; 
Leliaming, either I see it or them (tie objects) or, I mn see. 

In Organic languages Direct aaid Indirect Objects axe quite distinot 
from the Verbs. They are in no sense formative elements. 

Srd, — Everp Mundari Transitke or Intramitke Predicate is referred to 
its Subject by means of a link-word, viz., the Copula d [a). This 
Copula remains absolutely unchanged through all Voices, Moods, Tenses, 
Numbers, and Persons. 

Organic FerSs always add the Pronominal Subjects directly to the 
Tense-form without a link-word. It is only in the more modern 
Aryan languages that link-words are used in certain Tenses, v. gr., he 
*8 coming. But, then, that link-word is itself treated as a Verb and it 
adds the Pronominal Suffixes to the roots, cfr.yum, aH, is, are. 

Prom what has been said so far, we see that every Tense of a 
Mundari Transitive or Intransitive Predicate constitutes a ground-form 
or scheme, in which not only the primary or predicative root, but also 
all the formative elements connoting Voice, Mood, and Tense remain 
unchanged through all Numbers and Persons. The Pronominal Sub- 
jects and Objects alone change. 

Again, the formative elements of Voice, Mood, and Tense, so far as 
these axe denoted by a special Suffix, have their places perfectly fixed 
in the compound. The Voice-sign stands first, the Mood-sign second, 
and the Tense-sign third, the Copula fourth : hence if we denote the 
Boot or primary element by B, the Voice by F, the Mood by Jil, the 
Tense by T, and the Copula by C, we obtain for all actual Predicates 
the following general formula: E-(-V+M-i-T-bC. 

Of the formative functions, there are only four which are never 
denoted by a special Suffix, viz. (isf) the Active Voice, (Snd) the 
Indicative Mood, {3rd) the Imperative Mood, (hth) the Future and the 
Indeterminate Tenses (these two being identical in form). 

If, therefore, the student has learnt by heart all the existing Voice, 
Mood, and Tense-suffixes and remembers where to affix or to insert the 
reqrared Pronominal Subjects and Objects, his memory lesson is finished 
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for these Pronominal Subjects and Objects remain the same through dl 
Voices, Moods, and Tenses for thesame Person; thus, ho_ is both Subject 
and Direct Object in all Tenses. 

By way of illustration I shall give here in extenso two Tenses — 
the Definite Present of the Active Voice and the Definite Present of the 
Passive Voice. In the Passive of course Direct and Indirect Objects are 
not inserted. To avoid the insertion of an explicit Object in the Active 
forms, I shall give that Tense as implying an inanimate Direct Object. 
Since the Active Voice and the Indicative Mood have no special 
Suflfixes of their own, the columns under V and M remain blank in the 
first scheme and the column under M remains blank in the second — 


ie. 

F., 

M. 

T. 

a 

S. 



dal- 

••• 


tan- 

a- 

ing^ 

I beat it noWf 


dal- 



tan- 

a- 


thou beatst it now. 

dal- 



tan- 

a- 

«#, 

be (she) beats it now. 

dat- 

..v 

... 

tan- 

.a- 

— 

it beats it now. 


,dal-" 



tan-. 

a- 

lang^ 

thou and I ^ 


dal~ 



ian- 

a- 

ling. 

he (she) and I 

I 

daU 


1.. 

tan- 

a- 

hen, 

you two 

dal- 

.*• 

... 

ian- 

a- 

Mng, 

both of them | 

<3 

dal- 

... 


ia7i- 

a- 

hu. 

you and I 

i 

dal- 

... 

■ * • 

tan- 

a* 

le, 

they and I 

o 

, , 

dal- 

... 


tan- 

a- 

pe. 

you 


dal- 


• ... 

tan- 

a- 

ho. 

they j 


It, 

r.' 


T.' 


JS, 



dal- 



tan- 

- a- 

ing. 

l am being beaten 

now. ' 

dal- 

6- 

... 

ian- 

a- 

w, 

thou art being beaten now. 

dal- 

& 


tan- 

a- 

«, 

he (she) is being beaten now. 

dal- 

s- 

... 

tan- 

a- 

... 

it is being beaten now. 

dal- 

6- 


tan- 

a- 

lang. 

thou and I 


dal- 

6- 


ian- 

a- 

ling, 

he (she}and I 

o 

fl 

dal- 


... 

tan- 

a- 

hen, 

you two 

a 

^ ■ 

dal- 

6- 


tan- 

a- 

Hng, 

both of them 


dah 

6- 


ian- 

a- 

lu. 

you and I 

ho 

dal- 

6- 


ian- 

a* ■ 

U, 

they and I 

.S ' ' 

dal- 



ian- 

a- 


you 

Lg',''"' 

dal- 

6* 

««• 

ian- 

a- 

ho. 

they 

■■c3 


Such a. scheme is not hard to get by heart, but to correctly place the 
Pronominal Subjects and Objects as rapidly as conversation req^uires is 
immensely dififioult for a foreigner. The difficulty is increased hy the 
fact that the Pronominal Objects have two different positions in different 
Tenses, and the Pronominal Subjects may have three different positions 
as shown in the Chapter on Personal Pronouns. 
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In the Definite Present and the Definite Imperfect the Objects stand 
immediately hfore ihe Tense-suffix. In all other Tenses they stand imme- 
diately after the Tense-suffix, In the Imperfect Tenses they stand between 
the partienlar Tense-suffix and the Auxiliary Imperfect word taeken. 

The Subjects too stand between the particular Tense-suffixeT^ the 
Auxiliary taeken in the Imperfect Tenses ; but they are placed after the 
Objects. Thus, I was seeing i\&sa.,—Lel-jad-U\p}) ing (S.) iaekena. 

In all the other Tenses the Subjects are affixed to the word which 
immediately precedes the Predicate. If no word precedes, then they 
are suffixed to the Copula: hence, if we represent the Objects by 0, the 
Subjects byS^, and the Imperfect Tense-signs by T^ and T~(the 
Auxiliary taeken) , we obtain the following schemes 

Definite Present... ( ® +^+^+0+T+04 S or 

C — ^ B +y-f- M -f 0 -f T -f c. 

OfterTenses ... f J;+J+^+T+0+C+S 

c ^ B V+M “fT+ O -f- 0. 

The insertion of the Subjects between the principal Tense-suffix and 
the Auxiliary tote, although so frequent as almost to constitute a 
general rale, is nevertheless not a necessity. They may be suffixed 
.Uo to tt, word tie Predieete or to tie Copula : Welei 

Imperfect is represented by a triple scheme— 

Tap... T , i ®+'^+M+0i+Ti+5+Ta+C or 

Definite Imperfect j B+V+M + 0+T,+T,+C+S or 

{ —iSE+T+M+O+Ti+Ta+C 

OtT, T ( 5 +’^+^+Ti+ 0+S+T,+0 or 

Other Imperfects j »+V+M+T,+0+T,+C+s or 

\ —SE+V+M+Tj + O+Tj+O. 

^ In Organic Conjugation we have a real combination or blendiuo- of 
pnmaiy and formative elements into a new word. ^ ^ ^ 

In Mmdan, as the above schemes show, there is o too to. 
atio. of the prio,,., aad tomativo domoul, iato a h,m 


_ ^ This structural difference between Organic Verbs atkI H/T ’ • m 

itive or Intransitive Predicates produces another ^ 

enoe between them. ’ difft 
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This functional difference must appear even more striking to an 
Aryan mind, because it leads to methods of thought-rendering that 
have no analogy in Aryan words or propositions. 

Functional di^eremeB between Orgamo and Mundari Tense-forms. 

The term bare Teme^form is here used to denote that part of any 
Transitive or Intransitive Predicate which denotes an action or state 
together with the circumstances of Voice, Mood, and Tense ; hence it 
contains the primary root plus all those secondary elements which, 
connote Voice, Mood, and Tense, Now, if this be applied to Orgamo 
Verbs j we find that they have only two parts, viz., {Ist) the hare Tense- 
form, {^nd) the Pronominal Subjects ; for here, with the exception 
of the Pronominal Subjects, every change in, or addition to, the 
primary root has been made to serve the purpose of connoting either 
Voice, or Mood, or Tense. But in the Mundari equivalents we find 
three parts ^ viz ^ (1st) the bare Tense-form ; (2nd) the invariable d or a, 
which never connotes Voice, Mood, or Tense; (3rd) the Pronominal 
Subject. 

By way of illtisi ration compare the following Tenses of the Verb 
to give in Greek, English, and Mundari :- — 


FT. fr. 2. Fr.S. 

1. Pr. a. 

F T. fr. 

1. h.Tl fr. F 

3. Fr,S, 

BhBco/ji •‘fbi 

I 

give. 

omjati -a- 

ing. 


I 

am giving. 

omtan -a- 

ing. 

Bdxr -ca 

I 

shall give. 


ing. 

eSiSai -V 

I 

gave. 

omjad^taehen 

ing. 




oiniantaehen 

ing^ 

BlBmK -a 

I 

have given. 

omaJcad 

ing. 


I, The bare Organic Tense-forms cease to have any current meaning 
as soon as they are severed from the Personal Pronominal Subjects. 
Thus the sounds BlSw, Scacr, eS/So?, and BeScorc convey no meaning to the 
ordinary mind, no more do the English forms, give, gave, etc. 
A defaced coin may still have the required weight, and will he accepted 
by a goldsmith and paid for according to the amount of precious 
metal it contains ; but it is powerless as a buying agent in the general 
market : it is out of currency. Similarly, a bare Organic Tense-form 
will be recognized by the philologist as pregnant with meaning; 
but that meaning is, to the ordinary eye, quite latent. The form has 
no currency as a medium of exchange in the market of ideas. 
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In Mundari, on the contrary^ the bare Tense-form is not sometliing 
incomplete, requiring the addition of a new element to give it currency. 
Thus the forms omtan^ omjad^ om^ omakad are all, by themselves alone^ 
so many complete and perfectly intelligible Mundari words — 

(1) Any such bare Tense-form is primarily an Ah sir act Noun denot- 
ing the action together with all the circumstances of Voice, Mood, and 
Tense. 

When they perform the function of Nouns, these Tense-forms may 
of course take all those Postpositions of Case, Time, and Space which 
any ordinary Noun may take-^ 

Olhed denotes ajpa^t act of writing ; rd is a Genitive Suffix denoting price. 

Olked'^d gonong, — The price paid for a piece of writing done in the past. 

01, besides denoting the act of writing in general, is also a Future, and thus 
signifies a piece of writing to be done in the future : hence— 

Ohrd gonong, — The price paid for a promised or future act of writing. 

O/o is the Indeterminate and Future Passive: hence it denotes the act of 
being written, i.e., of having one’s name written down or registered. 

OU-rd The order of having one's name registered. 

(2) The bare Mundari Tense-forms are Adjectives. As such, of 
course, they must be followed by a*Noun; but, like the ordinary 
Adjectives, they never take Suffixes indicative of Gender or Number, 

gr.— 

Ollcedl horot — The man who wrote something. 

01 horo, — A man whose ordinary occupation is -writing, or a man who is about 
to -writ© something. 

These forms remain Adjectives still, even when Direct or Indirect 
Pronominal Objects are inserted into them — 

Olhed/^ko horo , — ^The man who -wrote them down, i.e., who registered thek 
names. 

Ol~amg dasi ^ — ^The servant who is generally writing for me, or the servant -who 
is about to write to me. 

(3) Instead of qualifying a Noun, these bare Tense-forms may 
qualify a Pronoun of ihs Third Person ; but such Pronouns are always 
suffixed to the Tense-form ; hence a Compound Noun is obtained. These 
Nouns are Nouns of Agency in the wider sense. They denote an 
Agent or a Sufferer according to the Voice of the form. Direct and 
Indirect Objects may be inserted into these Nouns just as into the 
Adjectives described under (2) — 

Theonewho wrote ; olhed' Ung , — The two who wrote ; olhed^-^ko , — 
Those who wrote. 

The one who wrote them ; olhed^konhmgf^ThQ two who wrote 
ffiem ; Those who wrote them. 
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(4) The bare Tense-forms considered as Nouns may take the Instru- 
mental Suffix tedy and thus they yield Nouns of Instrumentality 
These Nouns express nuances that cannot be expressed in English, 
except by rather long oiroumlocutions— 

Ol’ted, writing materials, i,e*, pencils, pens, ink, and paper or slate. 

Olken is the Simple Past of the Passive or the Intransitive Active Toice. 

Me eMti The particular pen (and ink) with which this letter was 

; written. . 

(5) The bare Tense-forms may take the Impersonal Pronoun d as 
Suffix. A euphonic e often precedes this d. This yields Concrete 
Nouns of two kinds, viz.— 

(a) Nouns denotingtherssultsofanaction :— 

Olked^ d, ^Thsit which some one has wnitm* 

Olo^d , — That which is about to be written. 

(i) Nouns denoting the material on which a certain action is 
to fall:— 

Jbm, to eat ; Jo 23 i c-d, that which is eaten, eatahles, food ; Tier, to sow; Tiefc^d, 
that which is sown, viz., the grain, but in the Passive Aero-d, that which is sown 
with the grain, viz., land, fields. 

Thus a man may say : Merced do mend mendo Tiered hanod,^! have fields, but 
no seeds. 


II. The moment a hare Organic Tense-form is brought into 
contact with a Personal Pronominal desinence, or (in the case of modern 
languages) with a current Personal Pronoun, its latent meaning is 
brought out clearly ; it becomes a perfectly intelligible word. But 
this word performs one function only— it is a Verb, 

It cannot denote a state or action abstraolly, but it must denote it 
as actually referred to this or that particular Subject or Agent. 

Here attention is drawn to the fact that reference of the action to 
the agent is not eospressed. There is nowhere a distinct word denotative 
of reference, nor is there even a remnant or trace of such a word. A 
real link- word or Copula, then, does not exist between the Transitive 
Predicate and its Subject. Language uses mere juxtaposition of the 
word denoting a state or action (the hare Tense-form) and the word 
denoting the agent (the Personal Pronoun either in full or as a 
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' desinenee) and leaves to the mind the task of referring the one to the 
other. . '...v- 

Thns, tlien, what the coinage does for the precious metals* the 
Personal Pronouns do for the hare Organic Tense-forms, inasmuch as 
they give currency to word-forms which would he meaningless without 
them. In this sense the Personal Pronouns, whether in their full or 
mutilated forms, enter as essentially constituent elements into the 
formation of Organic Transitive or Intransitive Predicates. 

With the hare Mundari Tense-form the case is very different. 
Being by itself alone a current word with both Substantive and Adjective 
functions, it may take certain Suffixes to vary and multiply those 
functions, but it refuses direct contact with the Personal Pronominal 
Subjects. Were such a Pronominal Subject brought into direct contact 
with a bare Tense-form, that form would immediately lose all its current 
functions, and yet would not become a Transitive or Intransitive Predi- 
cate. It would simply be destroyed as a current word. The forms 
omianJng^ omjad4mg^ dm-le are not propositions like the corresponding 
Bd)a-w: they are simply meaningless. Hence the bare 
Mundari Tense-form is not like the bare Organic Tense-form, a ready- 
made Transitive or Intransitive Predicate, requiring only contact with a 
Personal Pronominal Subject to give it actuality and currency as such. 
In other words, it is not a fmotioml eqiiimlent of the bare Organic 
Tense-form. 

What, then, is required to turn a bare Mundari Tense-form into a 
Transitive or an Intransitive Predicate ? — The mere addition of the 
vowel a. The moment this q is suffixed, the bare Mundari Tense-form 
loses aff its Substantive and Adjective functions and becomes a perfect 
functional equivalent of Ihe bare Organic Tense-form. Thus, func- 
tionally — 

omtan-a BlSay/jb, give; onM—Scocry will give. 
omakad-a = SeScD/c, have given. 

Like BlBcofM, Bcoa^ and BiBc&fc^ the forms mvtam^ oma, and omakada 
have no current meaning by themselves alone. Though they now have 
all that which on their part is required to be Transitive or Intransitive 
Predicates, they have not yet currency as such. Like their Organic 
equivalents, S&jo-, and BeBco/c, they now require a complement ; 

and this complement is the Personal Pronoun, and that Pronoun 
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Here, too, therefore the Personal Pronoun is that whioh gives the 
final touch to the Transitive or Intransitive Predicate : it is, so to say, 
the coinage which gives it currency*— 


Ofntana-^mgz=zhiZ<d-fMi ^ — I give. 
Omtana^m = S/Sco-cr, — thou give«st. 
Omfmza'^e^ S/Sa>-cr^,— he give-s. 


Omtana^bu 

OmtanaJe 


Omta m-pe t=hiho-r€y — ^you give. 
Omtanu^ho =:S£S^-acr6,— they give. 


( you and I give. 

I they and I give. 


Whereas in Greek and other ancient Aryan languages the very 
place of the Pronominal Subjects is unalterably fixed, the Mundari 
Subjects are bound only by the law of immediate proximik/ to the 
Transitive and Intransitive Predicates : hence the Mundari Pronominal 
Subjects may, as already stated, be sufiised either to the Predicate or to 
the word immediately preceding the Predicate : it may even, in the case 
of Imperfect Tenses, be infixed into the Predicate. 

The Simple Personal Pronouns may also be replaced by the corre- 
sponding Emphatic compounds. These compounds must precede the 
Predicate— 


Aing omtana^ I give i <im omt ana, thou gives t; de omtana, he or she gives, 
etc. ■ ■ 

The reason of this greater liberty of the Mundari Pronominal 
Subjects seems to lie solely in the fact that these Subjects are at the 
same time still the current Personal Pronouns of the language. 

In English, where the Pronominal desinences have been lost except 
in the Second and Third Persons Singular, the cxxrrent Personal Pro- 
nouns have been resumed for conjugationol purposes. 

Though they must, as a rule, precede the Predicate, they enjoy a 
privilege which even the Mundari Pronominal Subjects never have ; 
for (a) they may in certain cases be separated from the Predicate by 
intervening words, 'o. /always yw ; (5) they may be left out 
altogether in the Third Person Singular and Plural, provided the propo- 
sition have a Noun or some Demonstrative Pronoun as Subject, v. g }\ — 

This one gives, these ones give ; the king gives, the kings give. 

The reason of this lies in the fact that the English mind still feels 
the effects of the formerly existing desinences, all the more because two 
of these survive in the Singular, just as the Roman mind fancied a 
Person al desinence somehow in the final o of the Present Indicative 
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Actire, t?. kgoy thoixgli that desmeiioe had long ceased to exist. 
But Mundari Predicates never haTS had any Personal desinences 
into them: hence the Mundari mini cannot conceive them as complete 
Predicates without conneeting with them what he possesses in the line 
of Personal Pronouns, the current forms. He therefore cannot 
possibly replace the Pronominal Subjects by a Substantive or a Demon- 
strative Pronoun. The proposition Eajako omtana will appear as 
barbarous to the Munda as, for instance, Eeges da would have 
appeared to a Eoman or as the proposition the king give would 
appear to an Englishman. 

The Munda must always use a Personal Pronominal Subject together 
with a Substantive or a Demonstrative Pronominal Subject — 

Ni omtana-^ or iV’i-e omtana^ this one give-^ or this one Jie give. 

Eiku omtana^l^ or JSihu-!^ omtana, literally^ these ones or these 

OTiQ^-they gire. 

Maja omtana-e^ or Eaja-e omtana, literally, gsiQlslTx^ give - 5 or the king-Zi^ 

give. 

Majako otntana~lco or Eajako^ko omtana, literally , the kings give-i^Ae^ or the 
kings4A^ give. 

The above brings out clearly the fact that in Mundari, as much as 
in the Aryan languages, the Personal Pronominal Subjects are an 
essential complement of every Transitive and Intransitive Predicate. 
Butif the Personal Pronoun is the necessary and final complement of 
the Mundari as well as of the Organic Transitive or Intransitive 
Predicate, then what is the a which must be added to the bare Mundari 
lense-ioim to lender it capable of coming into direct contact with the 
Personal Pronoun, and which has no apparent equivalent in the Organic 
Conjugations ? 

Without this words denoting states or forms of activity are either 
mere Abstract Nouns or Adjectives : with the a they are perfect func- 
tional equivalents of our Verbs. This a bas not only the power of 
changing into Trajisitive or Intransitive Predicates Nouns which denote 
already states or actions, but it transforms into a Verb any ^^x^L e^ery 
Mundari word it happens to touch. Concrete Nouns denotative of living 
beings or inanimate objects, Pronouns, Numerals, Postpositions, 
Adverbs, Interjections,— all are changed into words denoting states or 
actions as referable and actually referred to some subject or agent the 
moment this a is suffixed to them. Even complete propositions are by it 
^transformed into compound words capable of standing as Transitive or 
intransitive Predicates in a new proposition, t?. x/r,, Eokald-e^ he 
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stopped ; Neado^le Tiokalde-^a, We express this by the word hohalde or 
■we express this by m^inghohaUe, We might therefore call this q 
the verbalizing agent of the Mxindari language. But then this name 
does not explain anything. The question immediately arises Why is it 
the verbalizing agent? Whence does it derive this power of verbalizing 
every word or proposition it touches ? What does it mean, and what 
is its origin? 

In the Introduction (page xliv) I stated that this q was in reality 
nothing else than the Impersonal Pronoun used with an Intransitive 
function. That statement can, I think, be proved by the following 
arguments: — 

The genius of the language leaves to Mundari words the 
largest possible functional elasticity, and thus allows every word to 
perform the function of an Intransitive or a Transitive Predicate, 
according to the nature of the concept originally denoted by the 
words : hence the Impersonal Pronoun a may likewise assume an 
Intransitive function. Since d means it or something^ it denotes being 
in general. If this concept be used intransitively, it can mean only 
two things, viz., either (1) io he something or (2) to become something^ 

2nd , — Mere Qualitatives or Adjectives are transformed into hTouns 
by means of the Suffix a, gr,, ^undi^ white ; something white 

or a white one (inanimate object). There is no doubt that in this case 
the Suffix d is the Impersonal Pronoun it* The compound literally 
means a white mmething; but the same form is used as a proposition and 
means also it is white, p, gr.^ Ne kagaj pimdia ^ — This paper is white 
{literally^ this paper a white-something). The word q is evidently the 
same in both expressions : only function is diJfferent. 

Bare Tense-forms, M., E -p V + M + T are in Mnndari 
mere Qualitatives or Adjectives. Now the addition of d to these Tense- 
forms transforms them into Nouns, just as Adjectives are transformed 
into Nouns, p. is the bare Perfect Tense-form, meaning 

having been sccw: hence Mahan-d means that which has been seen iter ally ^ 
a having been seen sometMng or t'mm 

Here, again, the d is evidently the Impersonal Pronoun. But the 
same form may stand as Transitive Predicate to a Subject : lelakam^ 
it has been seen {literally^ a having been seen something (is) it). Here, 
again, the d appears obviously as the same identical Suffix, but the 
function it performs is different 

4^A.~That the d here under consideration cannot be considered as 
a mere phonetic debris of a former more complete root, but is in reality 
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the Impersonal Pronoun used intransitively seems proved beyond a 
donbt by the following fact. Mnndari is much more particular in 
specifying the time to which an action belongs than any Organic 
language : hence the number of its Tense-forms— 5 Present Tenses^ B 
Past Tenses^ a Perfect Tense, 2 Future Tenses and a General or Indeterminate 
Tense, To each of these corresponds an Imperfect Tense : hence 9 
Imperfects^ Besides this, it has its Static, Inchoative, and Completive 
forms. In all these Tenses, with the exception of two, viz., the Simple 
Future and the Indeterminate Tense, the particular time signified by the 
'Tense-form is denoted by a special and very distinct Tense-sufix. 

The absence of a special Tense-suflfix in the Indeterminate Tense 
would be conceivable. That a form which is used only in cases where 
the mind deliberately abstracts from any particular time should he 
devoid of a special time or Tense-snffioc would have nothing surprising. 
But that a language which uses as many as three distinct suffixes to 
denote the Present should have no suffix at all for the Future appears 
certainly very extraordinary at first sight. It is in fact impossible for 
the Munda mind in its present stage to denote an action as future 
without his being implicitly conscious that the idea of futurity is in 
some way expressed by one of the formative elements in the Predicate. 
Yet the Simple Mnndari Future is invariably Boot + Copula -f Pronom- 
inal Subject in the Active Voice— I will or shall go, — sen^a-ing. 
They will come Mfii-d-ho. In the other Voices the Future is 
E + V + O + S— I shall be seen,^ — lel-6'^a-ing (the 6 is the Passive- Voice 
Suffix). 

Now it cannot he maintained with a shadow of reason that futurity 
is in any way implied by the root of a Predicate, much less by the Pro- 
nominal Subject* Therefore, we must admit that the Munda mind sees 
or is implicitly conscious of futurity being implied by the Copula d, 
which is the only remaining element of the Predicate. Now, if we admit 
that the Copula a is really the Impersonal Pronoun d used intransi- 
tively, we shall find that this ^really may imply futurity. Indeed, if 
the Impersonal Pronoun it^ which directly denotes being in its vaguest 
sense as well as applied to a particular object, conceived merely in its 
most general or vaguest outlines, be used with an Intransitive f unctionj 
it must mean either to he something or to become something. In other 
words, if the idea denoted by the Impersonal Pronoun be verbalized in 
Organic languages, it will yield the Verbs to he and to hecome^sein and 
wei*dm, Mre dpAdemnir^ esse mdk, fieri. But the Verbs to become, fieri ^ 
etc*, necessarily imply a future time as opposed to present or realized 
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entity. If this view be admitted, the Mundari Future Tense finds a 
rational explanation. In that case we may say — in the Future Tense 
the Munda uses the Impersonal Pronoun intransitively in the sense of 
becoming. Since this necessarily implies futurity^ and implies it in a 
manner of which the Munda mind is instinctively conscious, he does not 
feel the need of a separate Tense-suffix for the Future. Here, then, 
the Impersonal Pronoun serves at the same time as Oopula and as Tense- 
sign : hence the proposition sen-a^ing can litel'ally be translated into 
English hj gomgJ)ecome-‘l I mA means literally coming- 

hecomeAhBj. 

In all the other Tenses the Oopula d is the Impersonal Pronoun 
used in its first meaning, vk., to be. Now, even as the Pronoun it 
makes abstraction of all particular specifications in the objects it may 
denote, so does the so-called Substantive Verb to he make abstraction of 
all particular times. In itself it only denotes being in its widest sense, 
whether real or purely ideal, past, present, or future. The bare root- 
form of any Verb does not imply any particular time : by itself alone 
it is indifierent to time. That Organic languages as well as a number 
of others use it without a special time afiBx to denote the present is 
indeed quite intelligible on the ground that when no particular time 
is mentioned, the speaker may naturally imply the present ; but that 
implication does not lie in the root-form as such. This prescinds 
from all time. The Mundas use the Intransitive Pronoun d as 
meaning to precisely in this most abstract sense : hence this Oopula 
is, in this meaning, perfectly compatible with Present and Past Tense- 
suffixes. Considered in this light, all Mundari Tense-forms can be 
literally rendered into English as follows, where the Noun being is sub- 
stituted for its synonym # — 

Definite Present— — (^) coming-now-heing-I. 

Simple Past — Sen-Jcen^a4ng,'^{A) going-then-heing-I. 

According to our organic habit of thinking, we feel the need of 
transforming the Pronoun it ov being m%o a Verb and say — 
Sentan^a4ngi-^Qomg-^ovi amZ. 

SenJceii'adngi — Groing-then am I. 

Here we further feel the need of tearing the Past Tense Suffix from 
the Predicate and throwing it into our link- word. Thus, we get, going 
was I, or I teas going. 

The Munda of course does not feel the need of any change in the 
form of his Copula. The element of time is attached to the root by 
means of a Tense-suffix, and the consciousness that the Personal Pronoun 
acts as Subject is sufficiently evoked by the immediate contact of the 
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Personal Pronoun with the compounds sentan, senken, etc. In reality 
we do radically the very same thing as the Mundas ; f or we too suffix 
our Pronouns to roots modified by whole or partial time-suffixes or modi- 
ficatory elements* It is only the loss of the explicit consciousness of 
their original meaning which makes us attach something like a mysteri- 
ous or living meaning to our Terb-forms. In fact, the Organic Oon|u- 
gation is in its origin even more rudimentary than the Mundari 
equivalent ; for whereas the Munda uses a link- word, we use none : eo^ 
etc., is literally only the juxtaposition of root and Pronominal sub- 
ject thus, go J, go thou^ go he. But the Munda says : go being J, go being 
thouy go being he. The work of referring the attributive root to the 
Pronoun as to its Subject is entirely left to the mind. All that language 
does is juxtaposition, and thus it leads the mind of the listener to refer 
the juxtaposed elements to each other as Fredkate m.dL 8ubjeci, 

Prom the above we see that the Kholarian translates the mind^s 
working more closely than we do; for every concept standing as 
Predicate is really made up of a fasciculus of notes or features. Among 
these there is one which is necessarily common to all possible concepts, 
vi25. that of whether real ov ideal; this is, so to say, the foundation 
on which all our concepts are built up. The building up is done by 
superadding to this most vague and universal notion of entity other 
particular characteristics or features for the purpose of raising the vague 
idea of being to that degree of precision which the mind aims at in a 
particular concept. 

But this is precisely what the Munda does in his spoken Predicates. 
He explicitly calls every Predicate it or a something; a being. And this 
something he specifies by adding to it roots denoting such characteristics 
as are there and then required. The order which he follows in adding 
these specifications is the same which he uses when specifying a Noun 
by means of Qualitatives, viz., the specifications precede the word speci- 
fied, Just as he expresses the phrase— 

A good and wise man^ — B'Utgm ad/ sermian horo^ 
so does he express the phrase— 

Coming now, — 

Eiju4an q literally, a coming-now bemg. Hence, strictly 
speaking, this £ is not precisely a Unh-^word between the Subject and the 
Predicate. ..It is rather the common basis of all Accidental Predicates or 
the univtoal Predioate of Accidental propositions. And that compound 
which we call exclusively the Predicate, consists in reality only of those 
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specifications which are added to the eommon or universal Predicate 
as so many qualitative appositions or limitations. 

The Aiyan does not in his Predicate express the common element of 
all concepts. Taking it for granted that the listener’s mind will supply 
that element, »he translates into language only the particular features 
of his Predicative concept. This greater liberty with which he trans- 
lates thought into language renders his Predicates, if less regular, a 
great deal lighter, and thus more handy for practical purposes. 

Besides those structural differences between Organic Verbs and 
Mundari Transitive and Intransitive Predicates, which have been pointed 
out above, there exists still another which it seems preferable to explain 
immediately bef Die entering on a detailed description of the Tense, 
Voice, and Mood-forms. The flemonal jproeeBH is not uniformly the same 
in even one and the same Organic languages. It is subdivided into 
several classes or Conjugations, the number of which varies from 
language to language. Thus all the Latin Verbs fall under four 
different Conjugations. 

This division is based directly on the exigencies of those phonetic 
laws which regulate the blending of the primary and secondary 
elements of a verb into one word. 

In Mundari the process by which the primary and the secondary or 
forniative elements are agglutinated into one word remains unifemly 
the same. For (1) the formative elements are always the same; (3) 
the extent to which they submit to phonetic changes consequent on 
their subordination to the primary root never varies ; hence if, for the 
sake of a name, we call the Mundari conjugation^ we should say 

that in Mundari there exists but one Conjugation. However, this Mun- 
dari Conjugation is subdivided into two constructions — i?ie PerBonai 
midi Impersoncil — 

L — The Permial Construction is that in which the Subject is a Per* 
sonai Pronoun. This Pronoun may occupy three different positions as 
explained above (pages 12 and 13). 

II.~I%6 Impersonal Consfmetion is that which has the Neuter 
Pronoun ^35 as Subject. 

We too have Impersonal Verbs, but they do but partially coincide 
with the Mundari Impersonal Predicates. Thus, whereas we conceive 
the Subject of natural phenomena as the Munda conceives 

it m personal. We say it rains, it hails, etc. The Munda says lie rains, 
gamajada-t ; he hails, etc. 
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■ In Mundari the Impersonal Construction is limited to two kinds 

Words denoting purely subjective states or affections, such as 

]oy, grief, etc, [confer the Latin poenitet me, taedet me 
, , ' etc.) 

Snd. The so-eaUed Substantive Yerb to be, i.e., to exist or to be 

present, mma, and its contradictory J®2d; not to exist oi to 
be absent, 

_ In these two kinds of words the subject or being affected by joy, 

pief, etc., or the being of whom existence or non-existence is preLied 
IS treated as an inserted Pronominal Object^ ^ 

liasu, sickness, pain: lienee also to nain Tf txn'n * in i 
does pam thee, -hasu-jad -p^-a; xt did pain th.ee,~Usu-he&' ppe-a. ~ 

^ Ie the ^ of the tot tod of words the Impersonal Oonrfrootion 

eo r'’Tt rt, P In the ease of „™f ,ni band it is 

oonW to ,h. Present Ten*,. M .npWiens on this point wi ho 
given further on. ; 


The terms J/«,, and T.m may b, kept in the elymelooioa! 
with a few obvious modmoatiomZdZmtZll 


VOICE. 


- WiV/fci. 

If W 6 take tli 6 tGriii/\roi<30 as dG'nnfflfi'iria /-h-c 
function, we may define it as the particular relatioT'orTT'''^^ 
recepimi^ in which the Subject of a judgment stands f m 
Intransitive Predicate. ® Transitive or 

The Subject may stand to such Predicates— 

(1) In the relation of an agent, Ts/’/> Tw i j.- 

the Active Voice ^ This relation is called 

actie. performed by *,me one S' “ 

' ■ ^ Voice, the term 
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implying that the action is coneeiYed as turning or 
back on the agent himself. It corresponds therefore to the 
Greek Medium Voice, 

(4) A Subject may denote two or more agents. These may, ia 
certain judgments, be represented as reacting on each other, 
as being at the same time with regard to each other 
agents and recipients of specifically the same action, 

They Bee each other. This relation may be called 
Meciprocal Voice. 

If now we consider the term Voice as directly applied to particular 
word-fgrmB and only indirectly to the above functions or relations, 
we may define it as that form of a Transitive or an Intransitive 
Predicate which shows whether the Subject stands to the Predicate in 
the relation of activity, passivity, or of both activity and passivity. 

Organic languages do not attach the relation of reciprocity to the 
Predicate form. That relation is expressed by the Reciprocal Pronouns 
standing outside the Predicate, by each other in the loroposition,— 
They see each other. The relation of reflexivity too is in most of them 
detached from the Predicate and denoted by separate Reflexive Pronouns. 
Plenoe in most Organic languages Verbs have only two Yoiem— the 
Actwe and the Passm. In some we meet with three Voices— 25/^^ Actwe^ 
the Passm^ BmA the Reflewm oT Medium, 

Mundari attaches all four of the relations described above to the 
Predicate. It has neither Reflexive nor Reciprocal Pronominal forms, 
and does not stand in need of them : hence here we have/oe^r Voices-- 
the Active^ the Passive ^ the Reflexive^ and the RecijyrocaL 

MOODS. 

Considered as a grammatical function, the term Mood may be 
defined as the oonnotation of the manner in which the mind conceives 
a judgment. Considered as a word-form, we may define it as that 
form of a Transitive or Intransitive Predicate which connotes the 
manner in which a proposition is uttered. A proposition may be 
uttered assertmly^ imperaMvely^ condiiionaUy^ ox dubiiatively. 

Mood-forms have been very unevenly developed even in languages 
of the same group. In Mundari we meet with five Moods — the 
Indicatim^ the ImperaUve^ the ordinary or Oomemve^ the Polite 

Precatm ot Optative^ and the Gonditiomh The Infinitive cannot be 
called a Mundari Mood in the sense of the above definition. The 


"■^ «I a. Oop.u., „i a« it iLl irrT “• V 
Intransitive Predicate. oliaraoter as a real Transitive 

tion of the'TensSr wkl7e £nLu7""" ^ ^^Pl^na- 

y to wkiA „ .ont„t, a pointing „al the 

The oonnotative fnnotions of +}on> A ^ 

Mood, md Tense. To these funofcitnft 
redieates add, as stated in page 115 and l!fi^ ^sponding Kundari 
Direct and Indirect Objects. Besides fh' ’ signification 

possess another verj characteristic featte i! " Predicates 

our Yerbs. which is altogether wanting 

There exists, in ae Active Voice of T v 

which IS neither a nor a C &rni 

tecanse the Snffi. bj which it is ob4ed be called a Mood 

m which the proposition is uttered It i manner 

tbe Suffi. does not in einj ^ ^ heo^ 

- -ng to theroot. It has a double oonnZlnl " 

may signify Ue intention of tho ft ami 

done ,„,piUcf^ ontom or an orier_*^ * ** “* “ or wm 

laeans I Shall open fbe door 

or (3) I open the door i ^ «««# *V fo . ■ 

o-dercr desire. i.e contr 

^ ifo a»3i5oa'y’^ 

This form occurs only In fh^ r j 

r 

<>peii The door ^ ^ <Joor and //=/*/ v • 

. ... »*4 
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fhraf™™”*' "« mrdl„g i„ fte 

*' «» -p.- OP 

Iha^eheen told,mtfo. V^* *irne to do so or fh , 

^i^o.ingader.tad'.koa~TA .. ’ ' 

tiey a,eevennowiBside), orI<^i^S i^^^^^^^^^ (so that 

b order to the contrary. ' any custom 

THs form would, from f to ^o-f. •? 

Prrfioatea, i.,., *'’ P''“»«iVe 

^ direct ternmns diafaci iron tteTCT'E ®““‘ »>■ • 
meaning whicJi it oonTers, via that „* a, the teoond 

j‘“'^?“y«o,phv»ic.i’ ob,M^ *» « nolwilh- 

lataartve Predicate,, ,ach a, to poiefy 

instance, the sentence— I W on ' Thus ^or 

M^eorth,Peat,etc.) 4t;“aI'^^ ("“Wastad™’ ” 

7 deqnately b, rendered bp hhub-Jg 

pet».*^adr4it 

Tenses, where it will 

Will be cleced a. «e I-P-K™ 

^om—Tiiis is a Very reinarTr^l^T • x 

r.xrrt“r — , 

part of the agent to perform a certain action n^u f on the 

ae contrary (moral sphere). ’ “'^‘^‘i'^ianding any difficul&s ^ 

tenses. 

Sf "’ ®”'‘''“‘-''' »'a» toot S afp “>« 

pu]a, p&s the ProBominal Subject, belfne. tn fi, the 

of the Active Voice. ’ belong to the Indicative Mood 
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I.-The Indeterminate Tense. 

Wb bm in the habit of luing, Tonse-form to oxorese 

crlMn ^ or etata whioh not KmiM to the pre«,nt time. 

™al tmas, (2, propoabons elating enatoms and habits not vet 
itmol, os wen as regnladv reonrring aetions and events. ^ 

To „prej these, the Mnndas use no Snfan denoMvo of time 
subjoin the Oopnk o immediately to the Voice and Mood-form’ 

^ n Direct or Indirect Pronominal Object occur, tton that is 
n^rted between he Cofnia and tte T.iee and Mood.for;. 

Tins mode of expressing such statements is, in a way more 
acemato than the me of a Present Tense-form, beoanse the atence of 
any Suffix do.ol.t ve of time is well impirirarthf 

stetemen makes abstraction of every pmdiealar time; i it hoS 
good of the past, the present, and the future - ^ 

JELormo gojo-a^ atma A; ±1. . . 

Popfaetfop ^ does not die. 

The Mundas offer a sacrifice at sowing tiJe fa clto • 
cUUMte-lcolaUe-a? How are they in tie Srof^r ^ 

ta,UeU ^ etc..-'Si; 7 fiP 3 t dt 

pour wafer and then inead (prepare the mud) • 7-^ ground), into that they 

mud to build up the wall. / ^^iieaded, they take that 

Bolcomdo cUlcanmente kae taeTcena hature ^ ^ 

in the vniage? Gupitee sen^a goTn^e He ralwL ^ i? b.rother 

It (the eaves of a roof) Npn ? 7., cau 

this for? What are they (generally) doing What are (people) using 

Words ending in a checked vowel fnam..7- „ -i • . 

Copula in the Indeterminate and the Future Telle ° In 

checked vowel is broken up into two distinct voLls of Ihieh r'fi ! 
keeps a slight check, thus— ’ “ 

^«5 hand; jf//, to take by the hand, to handle , 

with one’s own hand; c/id, a kiss; c/w'o. to kiss - /'/'oonf ^ 

txt-e.tt-ing, cUo-e-aing, Mu-e-aing. ’ *' ’ ; l:uu to cough; 

;■ ^ Intransitm Predicates endina- in » cnvio,vw„ i 

numg m a consonant never insert this e— 

PM, to swim; deUl-a-ing. ,en, to go, 
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Transit we Predicates^ no matter what their ending be, insert an e 
before the Oopnla whenever their Direct Object is an inanimate being. 

LeUe-umgr-^1 shall see U i havuV-e-a X-o,— Thej will cover it up. 

'Any ^ word used with the meaning to call by such or such a word^ to 
mean^ to signify ^ to denote by such or such a word^ refuses the insertion of 
c before the Oopnla, even if it end in a cheeked vowel — 

CMkana-Jco tila ? What do they meani by the word tfi ? Enjt-Jco 
they express by the word Mu (to cough), Neade sir ma-d,-- 'We call this sirma 
(a roof). But ma le sirma-e-a r^W e shall make 8 roof of this (i.e., of these 
materials), 

IL— The Simple Future. 

This Tense is, in its form, absolutely similar to the Indeterminate 
Tense. The difference of function assumed by tbe same word-form is 
explicable only on the supposition that here the Copula d means 
to become^ and thus implies futurity; whereas in the Indeterminate 
Tense the Copula means to he in its widest and vaguest sense, and 
therefore applies to all times, the past, the present, and the future. 
Needless to say that the identity in form of two quite distinct tenses 
presents great difficulties to a foreigner. The fact that the Indeter- 
minate Tense has no counterpart at all in Organic languages will 
naturally mislead him into using a Mundari Present Tense where he 
ought to use the Indeterminate form. The same fact will lead him to 
mistake for Futures the Indeterminate forms used by the Mundas until 
he has accustomed himself thoroughly to attribute to the context and 
the circumstances that amount of attention which in this as in many 
other constructions helps to fix the actual meaning of a proposition. 
Thus the sentence En kora nete hijiiae may mean either that man is in . 
the haUt of coming ox that man will come here. The lengthen- 
ing of the first syllable in the Indeterminate Tense is generally not 
sufficiently pronounced to strike the foreigner easily. 

For those who wish to acquire a practical knowledge of the 
language, it is absolutely necessary that they should, for some time, 
practise the insertion of all the Personal Direct and Indirect Objects 
into each of the three Persons in the Singular, Dual, and Plural. 
To give a complete scheme of all the possible insertions, even for a 
single Tense, is quite out of the question. For (1) the third Persons 
of the Singular, Dual, and Plural may take each eleven insertions : 
hence thirty -thiee different forms for the Indicative of these three 
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Persons only* Each of the eight remaining Persons take ten 
distinct insertions: hence eighty more forms* 

The folio living schemes may serYe as models to practise both the 
correct use of the Pronominal Snblects and the insertion of the Pronom- 
inal Objects. The learner may, muiatk mutandis^ transfer them to 
all the other Tenses. 

. i ■ ■ 

Scheme jor pmciking the correct me of the Subjeets together with th^ 
5rd Person Plural inserted as Direct Objects, 


Md-ko^a4ng> 

MA^ho^a^my 

{Ed-ho-a, 

Ed-lo^a4ang, 

Ed-ho-a-ling, 

Ed-ko-a’-ben, 

Ed-ko^a’-khig, 

Ed-ho^aAiU, 

Ed-ko-ade^ 

Ed-ko-a-fe, 

Ed-ho-a-ko, 


I shall call them, 
thou wilt call them, 
he or she will call them, 
it will call them.) 
thou and I will call them, 
he or she and I „ „ 

you two „ „ 

both or the two „ „ 

you and I „ » 

they and I „ „ 

you „ « 

they „ ■„ 


Qapadng Td-kQ^a^ 
Gapa^m rd-ko^ap' 
Gapa’-e rd-ko-at 

Gajpadang rd-ko-a, 
Gapading rdd'o-a, 
Gapade)i rd^ko-a, 
Gapa-king rd-^ko-a, 
Gapadm rd-ko-a, 
Gapa-le rd-ko-a, 
Gapa-pe rd-ko-a, 
Gapa-ko rd-ko-a. 


.1 


I 
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Scheme for practising the rajnd insertion of atl the Direct Objects into 
the Srd Person Singular. 


Ed-in-a-e, he 

Ed-me-a-e, 

Ed-i-a-e, 

Eddang-a-e, 

Edding-a-e, 

Ed-hen-a-e, 

Ed-king-a-e, 

Ed-bu-a-e, 

Ed-Ie-a-Cy 

Md-pe-a-e, 

Ed-ko-a-Of 


or she will call me, 
ft ft tt thee. 


„ him or her, 

„ thee and me, 

„ him or her and me, 
„ pou two, 

„ both of them, 

„ pou and me, 

„ them and me, 

„ you. 

„ them. 


Gapa-e 

Gapa-e 

Gapa-e 

Gapa-e 


rd-in-a, 1 
rd-me-a, 
rd-i-a, 
rddang a. 


Ggapa-e rd-ling-a, 
Gapa-e rd-hen-a. 


Gapa-e 

Gapa-e 

Gapa-e 

Gapa-e 

Gapa-e 


rd-king-a, 

rd-lm-a, 

rd-le-a, 

rd-pe-a, 

rd-ko-a. 
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In the first of the above schemes the Direct Object ko should be 
successively replaced by all the other Pronouns, whereas in the second 
scheme the Subject e should be replaced successively by the other 
Pronominal Subjects. In replacing the Subject e by other Pronouns? 
attention must be paid to the fact that where the Subject and Direct 
Object are one and the same person, the Active forms with Inserted 
Objeete cannot be used* It must be replaced bf: the Eeflexive forms- 
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This coincidence of SuTbjeGt and Direot Objects happens always in the 
1st and 2nd Persons, Singular, Dual, and Plural, I strike myself 
cannot be translated by dahm^a4ng. It must be rendered by the 
Reflexive form 

Similarly, thou strikest thjseli h dal-en-am^ not ihhme-a-m. He 
strikes himself is not 

The form signifies that one third person strikes another 

third person. 

In those Tenses in which the Indirect Pronominal Objects are 
preceded by the insertion of these Objects must be practised 
separately — 

Slul-m ae, lciil*me-ae hul^^ae, etc., means he will send etc., 

hul^atn*ae^ JcuUame^ae, hut auae^ etc., means he will send (some one or some, 
thingl j?o me, ^0 tbee, 3^0 him, etc. 

Auri followed by a Future Tense equivalent to the English phrases not yet 
or not ^ Ferfect or aFluferfecU 

He has not yet returned ,- — Aurie ruara. At that time they had not yet 
surveyed the fields in these parts, — ^En dipli nere ote au7'iko muhaea* 

III.— Static Future. 

The formation and meaning of this compound has been explamed 
above (pages 132 and 133). 

Pronominal Objects are never inserted into the Static Future. 
Direct Objects stand between the Suffix ta and the Copula, I 

will sell oS these horses,^ — We eadomkoing aklrmg^a-ho^it. 

When the Direct Object is an inanimate being (in which case no 
insertion is made), euphonic vowels are not interposed between the a 
of the Suffix and the Copula: hence these two are in imme- 
diate contact. This contact produces a single long d with the 
check. Thus ni-td-m^ ni4d-e^ ni4d4mg^ etc.,— I, thou, he or 

she, thou and I, etc., will set the door ajar. 

2^^ rarely suffixed to Intransitive Predicates. If affixed, it 
changes them into Transitives, Tieing Ramhi jahedHng Ben-ta 

means I will do the road from here to Ranchi to-day; I will traverse 
to-day the distance from here to Ranchi. 

IV.--TIie Anterior Futiire. 

It is formed by suffixing le to the root, and denotes the prioBty 
of one future action over another future action* 

Transitive Predicates insert both Direct and Indirect Objects 
between le and the Copula, The Indirect Objects are, however, not 
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preceded by a, so that the contest or the oireumstances nmst decide 
whether in certain eases the Simple Pronouns stand as Derec^ or as 
Indirect Objects. Thus, for instance, Om-U-ko-amg may mean either 
I shall first give them (c.grr., the horses) away to some one ; or I shall 
first give it to them. 

When the Pronouns ing at i stand inserted as Objects, the e of le 
elides with the » of ing and with I. The result is a long i. In this 
elision the Pronoun i, he or she, loses its check. Thus Om4in-ae , — 
He will first give to me; I shall first call him or her. 

i?.B, —Great attention mnst be paid to the correct pronunciation of these two forma, 
because they differ from the Anterior Past only by the absence of the check on the i : Rdlinas 
means he first called me ; rdliflae means he JiT$t mil me, He first called him 

or her ; He wiVZ/wf caZZ Mm or her. 

Ze is not affixed as a mere Anterior Future Suffix to Intransitive 
Predicates, such as sen, nir, Mj&, etc., in the Indicative Mood. 

Intransitives form their Anterior Future in three different ways — 

1st. — They may take the Snffix M after the root. This Suffix 
generally performs the function of a Polite Preoative or Optative, v.gr., 
Dub-H-aing? May I sit down, please? However, with Intransitive 
Predicates this function frequently disappears, and it is simply equiv- 
alent to the Future in k used in Transitive Predicates, v.gr., Ordteng 
sen-Jto-a, — I shall first go home ; Fitiehng sen-M-a, — Let ns (thee 
and me) go first to the market. 

2nd. — ^The Simple Future Tense may be preceded by the Adverbs 
sida or sidate, first, v.gr., sto or sidat e pittelang sem, —Thou and I will 
first go to the market. 

Srd. — ^The Adverb sWff may he suffixed to the root just as k is 
suffixed in Transitive and M in Intransitive Predicates, thus Nir- 
sidai aing, — I will first run ; Nir-s idaea m, — Thou wilt first run. 

This coustruction has, however, generally a different meaning: 
iferajdijeffm,— Thou wilt be the first to run away. Here no precedence 
of one actios over another is implied. In this sense, therefore, the 
form is a Simple and not an Anterior Future. 

In the case of Transitive Predicates too the above constructions 
with sida, sidate are freely used instead of the Anterior Future form in 
/». Meromko har-sida-lio-aing, — I shall first drive the goats away. 

If sida be suffixed to tiie root, inserted Indirect Objects are not 
preceded by a : 

Talah omsida-ko-aing,—! shall first give the wages to them. 
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The form sen-k-aingh the only case in wHoh I have ever heard the 
Suiffix le used with an Intransitive Predicate in the Indicative Mood. 
On enquiring into the correctness and the meaning oi mikaing^ I 
was told by some of the more intelligent among correct speakers that 
the form is used, but that it does not mean J shall first go^ but I shall 
irg io go^l attem In this phrase participates 

of the nature of a Transitive Predicate. I have further been assured 
that h cannot, even in this sense, be used with other Intransitives, such 
as w>, etc. 

is used to denote the idea of attempting or trying ; but then it 
is followed by A, v.gr., kuril-hk^aing^—l shall try to jump (that height 
or length). 

V.— The Definite Present. 

This Tense is formed by suffixing tan to the root of both Transitive 
and Intransitive Predicates. Direct and Indirect Pronominal Objects 
are inserted between the root of the Predicate and the Suffix tan-^ 

Md4ng4an-ae ^ — calling me. Om-ako4an*>aing^'-^l give to 
them. 

When the Second Person Singular me is inserted into the Definite 
Present as Indirect Object^ it frequently drops the final e— 

Om~ame4an-aing or om»afn4an-amgy — I am giving it to thee. 

Similarly, the a of me may he dropped when me is inserted as 
Birect Object into words ending in a. Rd^n^tanae or rd^m4anaey— 
he calls thee. 

VI.— The Indefinite Present. 

It is formed hy suffixing jad to the root of the Predicate. 

Direct and Indirect Objects are inserted between the Tense-suffix 
and the Copula. 

Indirect Ob|eots are never preceded hy a, so that the context and 
the circumstances must deoide whether an inserted Pronoun stands then 
and there as as J«^/emlObj‘ect. 

The d oi jad is checked whenever the inserted Pronoun begins with 
B,QomQmnt‘---^Lehja^meaingjlel‘jad"4mgae. 
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Before the Pronouns ing and T the « is dropped altogether, and 

i]\e a oijadhch&^^—-Lel-ja-ime,hl*j&-i-ain,g. 

Concerning the use of Indirect Ohjeots mth this Tense, the follow- 
ing rules should be observed : — 

Words denoting to give, to lend, and their synonyms generally 
insert their Indirect Ob|sets, c.^rr., Takaing paincha-jad'-k^a,—l am 
lending money to them; kami-e He is giving work to us. 

Words denoting to bring, to take, to carry, and their synonyms 
generally do not insert Indirect Objects. The Object stands outside the 
Predicate with the SufBxes idie or tdrs according to the nature of the 
case. Hence (a) when the Indirect Object is a living being, denoted 
by a Noun, no Pronominal Object is used at all, v.gr., I take this 
to thy brother, — Nea bokom-tdteng idijada : never JSea bokom-tdteng 
idijaift ; (^) when the Indirect Object is a Personal Pronoun, then the 
emphatic form with the required Suffix stands out of the Predioate— 

1 take this to them,— Wea akn-tateng idijada. 

3. Indirect Objects to most other words stand out of the Predicate 
with the Postposition nagente and synonyms (see pages 61 and 63)— 
life loeong de metdeng d-Jada, —I plough this field /or him. 

Bistimti'jn between the Definite and the Indefinite Present. 

The grammatical Present may be conceived in two ways: (1) an 
action may be conceived as actually going on at the present moment, i.e., 
as belonging to the present in the strict and narrow sense of the word. 
(2) It may be conceived as going on or continuing, with such 
interruptions as oiroumatanoes may require, through that vaguely 
defined portion of time which we call the present in the wider sense 
of the word. The terms Definite Present and Indefinite Present would 
accurately designate these two modes of conceiving present actions. 
In Mundari grammar these terms, however, cannot be limited to 
this meaning. 

The correct use of these two Tenses is difficult for a foreigner. Even 
an accurate description of their respective functions is not easy. For 
the functions are based on two distinct principles, viz , first and mainly 
■ on the manner in which the action itself is conceived, independently of 
the element of time, and only secondarily and exceptionally on the 
manner in which the present time is conceived. 

If an action is conceived exclusively as a modification of the agent, 
it is, grammatically speaking, intransitive. . This mode of conceiving 
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may be extended even to those forms of aotivifey whioJi in reality must 
have an effect or terminus distinct from and out of the agent* , 

Ifj on the contrary, the mind considers an action both as a modifi- 
cation of the agent and as having an effect or terminus out of the 
agent, it is called transitive* It is these two inodes of conception, the 
Mtmda mind adheres to throughout, and he expresses them, in language 
by distinct Suffixes. 

All Tense-suffixes ending in « are primarily Iniramiiim Suffixes ; 
those ending in are primarily 

As a general rule, the Munda does not distinguish between the 
present moment in the narrow or strict sense and the time in the 

loose or wide sense, A thorough-going distinction therefore between 
a Definite and an Indefinite Present as defined above does not exist in 
Miindari grammar. 

So far as the element of time is ooneerned, there is, generally speak- 
ing, hut one Tense in Mundari. This Tense abstracts from the 

stricter and the wider present : it em braces both of these without parti- 
cularly insisting on either. Hence the following rules : — 

1st. — The Suffix tan servos to form the Pres ^'nt Tense of Intramitive 
Predicates. 

2nd. — ^The Suffix jad serves to form the Present Tense of TramiUve. 
Predicates. 

Kamitanae He is working just now, or he has work 

these days. 

^n/.~When it is desired or necessary to point out that a Transit m 
action whiGh, is then and there conceived transitively is actually going 
on at the present moment, the Suffix to must be used. In this case 
Direct and Indirect Objects denoting living beings must be inserted into 
the Predicate. The following example was given by a servant as an 
illustration of this rule : I and another servant stand near a table on 
which money is lying, and you, sir, are sitting at a distance. The other 
servant whispers to ‘‘Take one of those rupees.’^ But you 

happen to he jnst then looking at me. So I whisper back : “ I can’t ; 
the master is seeing mB,^’~Eamg dark ; gomkee Iei4ng4am. 

Do you see those two birds? No, I don’t. I suppose they have 
now disappeared behind the leaves. Not a bit I there they are ; I see 
them still,— chenreUng leljqd'km^^ E^^dng kljqd^kingu; sakam^^ 

kore danangjamMngja. Kage I menikogea : moing lekking-^tana. 
the Predicate Uljqd'kinga is in both instances a But 

sine© no stress is so far laid on the exact moment, the ordinary 
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Transitive Present forms are used ; but in tbe last sentence tbe Suffix 
to must be used because the speaker desires to point out the exact 
or strict present moment. , 

This is the only case in which to is used instead of for the 
particular purpose of obtaining areal Definite Present form. 

In those parts where the Hindus and TFraons have not yet settled, 
and where the Mundas know and speak only Mundari, jad is hardly 
ever suffixed to Intransitive Predicates. It is in fact so rare that it may 
safely be considered as a mistake. I have been told by several of the 
best speakers that such forms msenjadaing^ mrjadaing 
by foreigners who do not know Mundari properly and by the Mundas 
who live among Hindus and TJraons. 

Frequently the context will show whether this Tense-form is there 
and then performing the function of a strict Definite or a strict Indefi- 
nite Present in the case of Intransitive Predicates— 

V. My elder brother is not at home now ; he works at the road,— 
Bauing hangdia^ horare kamitanm (DefiPres.)^ 

What are you doing these days ?— I am working at the road,— 
Chikamm ehikatana Using gapa ? Sorarengkamitana* (Here chikatanam 
B:njdLkamitgnaing Indefinite Presents.) 

A man looking on at a carpenter engaged on some particular work, 
but not understanding what sort of implement or furniture he is making 
will ask : Chikanam laijada What are you making ? The carpenter 
answers : Kirking baijt^a ^ — I am making a window. Here baij^a is 
ivm%umdimd.Defimie TrmsUm Present 

So far all is easy and simple enough. The difficulty lies in the 
following rules 

Jfth , — The Suffix to must be used vAih Tramitim Predieates when* 
ever the speaker makes abstraction of the outward effect or terminus of 
the action in question, and considers it only in so far as it affects the 
agent. In that case Pronominal Direct and Indirect Obj eots (denotative 
of living beings) into the Tense-form if these Obj eots 

occur as Nouns or Independent Pronouns in the sentence : 

What art thou doing in this place ? (What is your occupation or 
work here these days?), — I am teaching the children of the village, — 
Hfere chikanam ehikatana Using gape ? Raturen honkoing itutana,, (Here 
both Predicates are Indefinite Presents^ and the Transitive word itu^ to 
teaoh, does not teke a Pronominal Object.) 
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•Why is your brother not at home? Where is he just now? 
He is grazing the cattle,— ehikanamnte bang&ia ? okoria nado ? 
XJrikoe gupitana. 'H.exe gupitana ii & Definite Present. 

VII.— The Continuative Present. 

It is formed by sufiSxing the transitive Perfect Tense sufSx akad to 
both Transitive and Intransitive Predicates. 

The intransitive Suffix akan is used only with those Intransitivea 
which denote rest or stillness, such as tingling to stand ; dub, to sit ; giti, 
to lie down; to keep silenoe, and their synonyms. Direct and 
Indirect Pronominal Objects stand between the Suffix akad and the 
Copula. Indirect Objects are not preceded by a. 

The phonetic changes are the same as those indicated in the Transi- 
tive Present, in. jad, p. p. 139 and 140. 

It frequently takes the emphatic ge, which stands immediately 
before the Copula ; he keeps on walking or going; 

Lel-a-kad'-ko-ge-ae, he keeps looking at them; Tingu-akan-ge-ae,-~hQ 
continues standing all the while; hape-akan-ge-ae,~\e persistently 
keeps silent. 

The Continuative Present implies that an action already begun will 
or must be continued uninterruptedly through the Present into the 
Future until certain circumstances or explicit orders cause it to cease. 
It is of course chiefly usedin the Imperative Mood. 

JV.S.-The unmterrapted continuity here spoken of may apply either to numerically the 
same act or to numerically distinct acts of a homogeneous series. Tn iha 4.1. T. 

tive Present denotes a physical continuity of one and the same act, v.gr.—goal-ad'Qeain. 

1 keep carrying it, t.«., 1 hate never put it down for an instant, In the second o^e it deCteTa 
morally uninterrupted continuity, and implies that each time an occasion presents itself f ” 
performing an act belonging to the series, that occasion will or may not be ' d 

Vm.—Tlie Simple Past. 

It is formed by suffixing to Intransitive and W to Transitive 
Predicates, ^en-ken-aing, I went; lel-ked-aing, I mw it. 

Direct Pronominal Objects are inserted between the Suffix ked and 
the Copula. 

When the Pronouns or i stand as Direct Objects, the consonant 
d of ked iB dropped and the e elides with » of mg or with L This elision 
causes the i of ing to be checked; hence the forms— 

they saw me, instead of 

Zel-^ako, they saw him, instead of leUked4-ako, 
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These strong elisions are limited to the Manbipati districts. In 
other places the complete forms are current. 

When Indirect Objects are inserted, the Simple Past is so different 
in appearance that it would seem quite unconnected with the form in 


Om-din-ae | jj 


gave it to me, 


He gare it to thee, 
Om-di-ae, > He gave it to him 
0m-ad4-ae, > or to her, 
0m-ad^4an^*ae, He gave it thee 


and me. 


Om-ad^rnlinff-ae, 

Om-ad'-hen-ae, 

Om»ad*4cing-ae, 

Om-ad'^u-ae, 

0m-ad^4e-ae, 

Om-ad^-pe-ae, 

Om-ad^-Jeo-ae, 


He gave it to him and n e. 
He gave it to you two. 

He gave it to both of them. 
He gave it to you and me. 
He gave it to them and me. 
He gave it to you. 

He gave it to them. 


A plausible reason why a distinct Tense-suflBx should have been 
adopted in the case of Indirect Pronominal Objects cannot be assigned- 
The explanation given in the Introduction [page li (2)] shows, I think, 
conclusively that keel is the basis of the above forms. I there assume that 
the a which introduces Indirect Pronominal Objects, has, in this Tense, 
been placed before the Sudix ked, whereas the Pronoun follows the 
SuiBx: thus om-a-ked-^-ae. The instinctive hurry to hasten from the a 
to its natural complement, the Pronoun, caused the two first letters of 
ked to be dropped, thus producing the forms om^a-d-in-ae^ om-a^d'-me-ae^ 
om-a^d-i-ae, etc. In the Mankipati district the forms om-ad-ifi-^ae and 
om^-ad^-ae were then further contracted into om-d-in-ae and om-d-i-ae. 
In these two contractions the disappearance of the consonant d caused 
the a to he checked. This check reacting on the Pronoun i reduces it 
to an unchecked vowel L 

This Tense is called here the Simple Pad^ because it simply 
Represents the action as a past one without any further implication or 
connotation. 


IX.— The Incomplete Past, 

This Tense signifies that an action has been interrupted or broken 
off before it was completed. It generally impKes an intention of 
Resuming and completing the action. By its very nature it is mainly 
limited to Tramiim Predicates. 

It is formed by suffixing hen to the root. Pronominal Objects are 
not inserted. The reason is because in this form the subjective element 
of the action isdnsisled on : in other words, the action is considered 
primarily as a past modification of the agent : hence it becomes virtually 
Intransitive. The form is often correctly rendered by the English 
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phrase, io have been hmy doing ihk orthcd — Emngmnj madling md-kena ^ — 
This morning I have been busy cutting bamboos (but I have not out 
as many as I intend to out). En loeongem siakada f Hast thou ploughed 
that rice-field? Sidoing auring been busy 

ploughing, but I have not finished it yet. 


X.— The Anterior Past. 

This Tense denotes the priority of one past action over another. It 
is formed by suffixing len io Intransitive and led to Transitive 
Predicates. 

Pronominal Objects are inserted between the 8u&x led and the 
Copula. Indirect Objects are not preceded by a. 

When ing or I are inserted as Objects, the same elisions take place 
which have been described in the Simple Past Tense. Hence the forms 
Lehlihae iot hhUd4n-aey--TS.o first saw me, and for hUhd-i- 

aoy — He first saw him. 

A very strong contraction takes place when the Direct Object is 
inanimate, in which case Personal Pronouns are not inserted. The 
complete form isleLUd^amg ^ — I first saw it or them (inanimate objects). 
In the Mankipati district the ed oi led m dropped, the Copula is checked 
and immediately suffixed to the /; hence the forms— 

Leldddng^ I saw it (them i.o.) first. 

Lelddm, Tliou sawest, etc. 

Leldde^ He or sbe saw, etc. 
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Ho or sbe and I, etc. 
Leldd-heuy You two, etc., etc. 


KbmaBK — When there is question of one agent having performed a certain action before 
another agent performed the same action, the Anterior Past is not used, because this form 
denotes the priority of one past action over some other past action. In that case aiar or sida 
are suffixed to the root and followed by the Simple Past Suffixes X'6» or ibed or some other Past 
Suffix. lie was the first to run away,— tdrajatjanae, I was the first to see these birds,— 
Aing ne che^re^omg lelndahed'koaing . 

The words to come, and y OK to be born, always form their Simple Past in len. 
The forms hiJ-d-lheMing Qtc^i are never heard from the Mundas themselves. 

One frequently hears the Anterior Past used in cases where the real function of this Tense 
would not justify its use. The following may be accepted aa a correct general rule or descrip- 
tion of the Mundis* practice 

Whenever there is really question of the priority of one past action over another, the 
Mundas invariably use the Anterior Past Tense form. In other cases they use it rather 
frequently instead of the Simple Past 


XI.— The Static Past. 

It is limited to Transitive Predicates, and is formed by suffixing iad 
to the root. 
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Pronominal Objects stand between the Suffix and the Copula. 
Indirect Obj'ects are not preceded by a. The elisions described in the 
Simple Past take place here too when the Pronouns mg or i are inserted 
as Obj’ects: hence the forms for and tol-td-i-ae 

ioT ioUtad4-(ie* 

What has been said ahoye concerniiig the double function or 
meaning of the Static Future applies also to the Static Past — 


J)mr$ nitada means 


Urilcodng admtai^ -Icooi means 


f either. He has opened the door and left it open ; 
or. He opened the door, althongb he ought not 
to hare done so. 

"either, I drove the cattle in and they are still in 
the stable; or, 

1 1 drove the cattle in before the proper time or 
against orders. 


XII.“-“Tlie Perfect Tense. 

It is formed by suffixing akanie Intransitive and ukad to Transitive 
Predicates. 

Pronominal Objects stand between the Suffix akacl and the Copula. 
Indirect Objects are not preceded hy a. The elisions described in the 
Simple Past take place here too when ing and f stand as Objects : hence 
the forms Lel-akd4n*ae^--B.e has seen me, and Lel-akd4-ae ^ — He has 
seen him or her. 

The Perfect Tense directly signifies that an action is completed, and 
it implies that the effects or the state brought about by that action are 
continuing still. In other words, the Perfect Tense points out the 
present effects of a past and completed action. 

The Mundas adhere strictly to the function of the Perfect as here 
defined. This gives rise to certain idiomatic expressions in which 
particular Perfect forms are used where we would expect the Indeter- 
minate Tense of Umnaing^ I know ; thou knowest, etc. — 

Mn hero leUakdiaing^ — 1 hioiv that man; Kaing lchakad'4toa^ — I do 
not know them ; En hora kaing ^enakema ^ — I do not know that road ; 
Ama hharom kaing uH dana go kaing hewa*akana^ — I cannot take your 

luggage (load), I am not accustomed to carrying, my shoulders are 
not hardened by having carried loads ; En j6 chkiho kaUig Jomakada^ 
— I do not know how that fruit tastes (because I have never eaten any 
of it). 

‘ In the above and similar sentences Mundas use the Perfect Tense of 
eertain” Predicate's in order to directly denote the effects or the state 
brought about by the actions signified. 
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The difference between the Perfect Tense and the Static Past may 
be defined as follows : — - 

The Perfect Tense is the simple statement of an aecomplished fact 
with the accompanying connotation that the effects of the action are 
lasting as a matter of fact. It connotes nothing respecting the intention 
ox the state of mind of the agent* 

The Static Past, on the contrary, connotes or rather primarily 
denotes tho tntention or the state of mind of the agent. 

The Perfect is a Tense-form in the strict sense of the term. The 
Static Past, on the contrary, is, so far as ta is concerned, rather a modi- 
fication of the Predicate's meaning. 

XIII.— The Indefinite Past. 

The Suffix jan i^ used with mmolnimmitm Predicates to form a Past 
Tense which may in a certain sense be called Indefinite Past, However, 
the name is not very accurate, and is used here chiefly for want of a 
better one. In the Active Voice the Past in jan is limited to sen, to go . 

to run away; apir^ to fly away; Jioka^ to cease, to stop. It implies 
that the being denoted by tbe Subject to these Predicates went, ran or 
flew away and is not yet returned, or that an action has been stopped 
for tbe moment and has not yet been resumed, though the intention 
of resuming it exist. 

Examph,----^EohaJanak ddgo,—17o h^ the present, stopped 

carrying water. It differs from the Perfect, inasmuch as that Tense 
primarily denotes the definite or permanent absence brought about 
by the past acts of going, running or flying away, whereas the Inde- 
finite Past does not imply a permanent absence. It simply connotes 
that so far tbe being signified by the Subject has not yet returned. 

Ohoria Soma? Nirjanae^ — Where is Soma? He has run away 
(^. for fear of being scolded by you he ran away, just to avoid 
meeting you). 

Niralcanae^ — He is no longer here, he has run away from this 
place definitively and does not seem to intend returning. 

In narrations too this Indefinite Tense is generally used, v, gr , — 

Enatedo turn rurajame aea ordle oro inioe senojana ^ — Then the fox 
returned home to his own house and he too (the stork) went home. 

The Simple Past in ken is used only in enquiries or statements 
concerning a matter of fact, v. I told Soma to go to Eanchi. Did 
ho (really) go? Tes, sir, he did go. Bamhite senme mente Somaing 
kajilia^ Ghia senkenae ? He, gornke^ s enkenae. If this question be 
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answered by senjanae^ it would imply that he did go, and is not 
yet back. 

Second function.-- Jm is suffixed to both Transitive and Intransitive 
Predicates to signify that the Subject or Agent went to do a certain 
'vifoi'k ox began some action, and that he has not yet completed or 
discontinued it : hence in English this very peculiar Tense-form must 
generally be rendered either by the Past of the Verb to begin or io goy 
followed by an Infinitive or a Partioipal Clause. 

Transitive Predicates never insert Pronominal Objects in this 
form— 

Ihsrmg-Jan-aet he began to sing ; Bd-jm-aet he began to cry. Inung^jan^ae^ 
he is gone to play ; susun-gan-ae, he is gone to dance ; senderagan^ae^ he is gone 
hunting; siugan-‘ae,h,eiB gone to plough. Mad/e mdgan^a, he is gone to cut 
bamboos ; JJnhO’^e gupigan-at he is gone to graze the cattle ; SaiJco-‘e sahgan-a, 
he is gone to catch fish. 

When /flw is suffixed to hoka^io cease, to stop, it implies that a 
certain action is discontinued for the moment, though it be not 
definitively broken off or given up altogether. 

Barupataule hohajnna ^ — We have (for the moment) stopped water- 
ing the trees. 

The Perfect Tense, on the contrary, implies the complete giving up 
of the action. We dam patati nadoU hoha-akaday — We have now 
stopped watering this tree (because it does no more require it, it has 
taken root). 

THE IMPERFECT TENSES. 

To nearly each of the Tenses described so far there corresponds an 
Imperfect Tense. All these Imperfects are formed by adding taeken 
(seldom iaenhm) to the original complete Tense-form, so that the 
generic Imperfect Tense-suffix always stands immediately before the 
Copula, Bentan- taeken -^a^ng ^ — I was going then. InungM- 

taeken-a-ko ^ — They had been playing. 

The Imperfect Tense-suffix never affects the position of the inserted 
Pronominal Objects. These remain in the positions pointed out above ; 
nor does it interfere with any of the elisions described in the Indefinite 
Present, the Simple Past, etc. But this Suffix or rather Auxiliary 
does affect the position of the Pronominal Subjects. As a general rule 
the Mundas place the Pronominal Subjects immediately before taeken— 

.. i 8mmn4ng4aekena, seldom : eemtan-taeken’^a-ing, 

InWigledr^-ho^aekenOt ; inungied^-taeken-a-kau 
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Hence in those Tenses which insert the Pronominal Objects after 
the Tense-suffix, we have in the corresponding Imperfects two Pro- 
nouns standing side by side before the Auxiliary imhen ; the first of 
these being a Direct or Indirect Object and the second the Pronominal 
Subject — 

Leljad^ -Jco-ing -taelcen-a^ I was seeing them at the time ; KaiTco sabled^ Jco’^ 
We had just been catching fish. 

With regard to function, it may be said in general that the Auxilia- 
ry taehen does not change anything either in the denotation or conno- 
tation of the original Tense-forms. All it does with regard to them is 
this : it tran-sfers them into the past time, and there assigns to them 
in relation to some past fact that particular position in time which the 
original Tense-form implies, 

XIV.— The Indeterminate Imperfect, 

One of the functions of the Indeterminate Tense is to state uni- 
versal truths, first principles or axioms. This particular function has 
of course no Imperfect, 

Another function of the original Tense is to state customs not yet 
extinct or habits not given up, etc. This function has an Imperfect 
Tense.. '■ 

Ta^^m to the Indeterminate Tense represents as having 

existed formerly customs now extinct, hahits now given up, occupations 
performed regularly at one time, but abandoned now. 

Before the English arrived in our country the Mundas were in the" 
habit of burning wizards and witches alive : Aled dmimre Angrajiho 
auriho Ujiire Mundaho najomka jidf jid! ge^ko (Subj.) atar’-ko^aehena. 
Hen diplio u-ko^iaekemf'^Ak that (remote) time too they were plough- 
ing, they performed the work of cultivators. 

In the Active Voice there is no Imperfect corresponding to any of 
the three Future Tenses, The Imperfect form of the Transitive or 
Definite Present is commonly used to express the idea that some past 
action was oh the point of being performed when the main event 
narrated took place. 

However, when it is desired to-insisf on the idea of a futurity of 
a past action relatively to another, the following circumlocution is 
used which renders the difference between the Simple, the Anterior, and 
the Static Future to a nicety. In this oiroumlooution the original 
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Tense-forms occur m Direot*speeoli form, whereas tke Auxiliary 
is added to words meaning to intend^ to say : — 

— He was on the point of going toEanchi when his wife fell sick, 
hecomes I shall go had intended^ “but then his wife 

feU sick : Ranchiteng sena mente moneakade taekena^ entedo kiintae 
Janae. Here mone is in the Pluperfect, because it means, he had made up 
his mind* 

He was going to first sow that field and then start for Eanohi when 
he got sick, becomes, I shall first sow that field and then go to Eanchi^ 
mymg he had made up his mind, when he got sick : En loeonging herlea 
mte Ranchiteng sem mente moneakade taekena^ mendo hasujanae^ — He 
was forbidden by the owner to cut that" tree. ^ Notwithstanding he 
was about to cut it, when a tiger came and carried him ofi, becomes*...*, 
nevertheless I will cut it, saying he had determined ; hut then a 

tiger, etc. — En daru atom maea mente kisanre manalia. Enreo maiaeaing 
mente moneakade taekena* Entedo hula birete unmgjanchie idikia. 

XV. *— The Intransitive or Definite Present Imperfect. 

This performs two distinct functions f — 

(1) It implies that the action in question was going on in the past 
sixnulteneously with another past action spoken of or implied 
in the same sentence — 

Ako dapalken imta enta^re sitaning taekena ^ — I was ploughing there 
just at the time they were fighting. 

(2) It is also used as Imperfect to the Future instead of the aboTe 

circumlocution — 

^noianing iaekena ^ — I was (at that time) on the point of goiflg, or 
I was about to go. 

XVI. -^The Transitive or Indefinite Present Imperfect, 

This is limited to Transitive Predicates. It performs the function 
described under (1) of the Intransitive Present Imperfect. It is 
also used as Future Imperfect, Ragad^ •dio^ngHaekena may mean I 
was just then calling them, or I was just on the point of calling them. 

XVII.-^Imperfeot of the Continnative Present. 

. Whereas the Imperfects described under XV and XYI exhibit the 
action in question as merely simultaneous with some other past action, 
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ilxis Imperfect denotes that the action ha-ving begun before some other 
past act or event, continued uninterruptedy whilst that other act 
or event took place : Hoiote aiM hened/ otangjanchi gar are uiiijana ; 
aingdo sadoming sahaMi-taekem mente kaing mhdamjam^ — My pugri 
being blown away by the wind fell into the river ; I could not catch 
it because at that moment I was (busy) holding the horse. 

XVIIL-Imperfect Of the Simple Past 

The Intransitive form is hardly used except with sen. Senke^i^mg^ 
taekena^—li. 'h.dLA. been going. The Transitive form is generally replaced 
by the Anterior Past Tense-form with 

XIX. — Imperfect of the Incomplete Past. 

This is used with Transitive Predicates to show that a past action 
had been left in a state of incompleteness before some other past act 
or event. 

I asked him whether he had finished cutting those bamboos. He 
had been himy cutting^ but he had not finished. Nevertheless, he told 
me he had finished,— madfem machabakeda menteng kuUkia. Mado 
madien-e-daekma mendo kae chabaakad taekena* Enreo machabaahadaing 
menteekajirurakiha. 

XX. — The Imperfect of the Anterior Past. 

This Tense is generally used with both Transitive and Intransitive 
Predicates, both with its own particular function as well as in cases 
where we would rather expect the Imperfect of the Simple Past — 

Inku aiiri Ubare haiko sab'led^^‘ko4e4aekena^~'WQ had been catching 
fish before they arrived. 

XXI.— The Imperfect of the Static Paist. 

This is used with both the meanings explained under III with that 
modification of time which the Auxiliary iaeken denotes. 

Aputee marimta urtko adertad' •-ho-e taehena^ — He had just driven 
in the cattle for the night {i,e,^ permanently) when his father arrived, 
or he had just driven in the cattle (against orders or before the proper 
time) when his father arrived. 
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XXII.— Pluperfect or Imperfect corresponding to the 
Perfect Tense. 

This is used botli witli its own function as well as a substitute for 
an Imperfect corresponding to the Past Tense mjan. 

Susunjame ^ — He went to dance and is not yet back. The Imperfect 
is, suBunte semM^taeken-a^ never susun-jan-e-faekena. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

This Voice has a double formation. In the Indeterminate Teme^ the 
Future and the Befinite Present it is formed by afldxing 6 to the bare 
root-form. The Imperative Mood forms its Passive in the same manner, 
because this Mood-form is only the bare root plus a" Personal Pronominal 
Affix, V, lel-n^f look thou 1 / look you ! leUen ! look you two ! 

The Passive Affix 6 therefore stands between the root and the Pronom- 
inal Affix : thus dali to beat; daho'~me! be beaten; daM^ben! be 
beaten both of you I 

In aE the other Tenses the Passive is formed by affixing the Intransi^ 
five Tense-suffixes to Transitive Predicates. 

Thus whilst lelJ^aing means I first saw it ; klde^aing means I 
was first seen. 

Remark 1,— In the third Person Singular of the Indeterminate and the Future Tense the 
check (') is generally transferred from the Passive Affix 6 to the Copula a, v. gr., aium^ to 
hear ; aiumdt to be heard. Nere ban gara Yonder river is always heard from here. 

Sajaif to punish ; sajaU, to be punished ; sajaioder^hQ will be punished. 

The same rule is followed of course whenever the Pronominal Subjects are suffixed to a 
word pi^eceding the Predicate, Gapa-ing sa^awd, — I shall be punished to-morrow ; gapa,-m 

jsa/awa, --»thou wilt be punished to-mdrrow. 

Remark ^—Monosyllables ending with inched voiods always insert a g before the 
Affix 6, v.gr., ddf water ; to become liquid or to turn into water ; rl, to rob j re-^-5, 

to be robbed. Dissyllabic words containing no consonants and ending with a checked vowel 
also insert a g before the Passive Affix, v. gr,, mH, to drop, to let fail ; uiu^g-o, to fall. 

Dissyllabic words containing a consonant and ending with a checked vowel sometimes 
insert this g and sometimes they do not, gr,, toroS, ashes ; tm'0i6 or toro^-g-o, to be reduced 
to ashes ; UU, soft ; leUS or Uh&^g-d, to become soft ; joerl, to fill ; jpereo or pere-g-o, to be 
filled up, to become full. 

The checks of all final vowels disappear before the Passive 6 even in those cases in which 
the check of ^ is transferred to the Copula d. 

Remark S.— The Affix $ changes very frequently, not to say generally, into it when 
jpreceded by i. TMs is according to the law of harmony of vowels— 

Kaj% to say ; Kaji-tt-d, it is said (generally) or it will be said. 
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The Future Tense, which has no corresponding Imperfect in the 
Active Voice, has an Imperfect in the Passive Voice — 

Balo taeken-m ^ — He was on the point of being beaten when such 
or such an event occurred. 

This Imperfect is even substituted for the Definite Present Imperfect* 

The Static Puturo and the Static Past are wanting in the Passive. 

The Anterior Future too is wanting. It may be replaced by the 
construction with given under IV (pagos 137 and 138). 

The Incomplete Past in ken hdug essentially an Active form is 
wanting. 

The Suffix /:?« is used in the Passive to form the Simple Past Tense 
as well as an Indefinite Past. 

The Passive of the Indeterminate Tense ib frequently used to denote 
feasibiUtf or possibilUy, For the purpose of this function Intransitive 
Predicates too take the Affix 6 in the Indeterminate Tense, v, Ne jo 
This fruit can be eaten or is eatable ; iiere ka — It is not 

possible to run here; En kotore^ s en-o-dy-^^l t is possible to walk on that 
bjfanoh; Totratife ka durum- d-a , — It i% impossible to sleep on account of 
the uproar. 

I do not believe the Passive Affix d to be a debris of a formerly 
complete root. If, however, it be such a ddbris, it will hardly be 
possible to form even a reasonable eonjeoture concerning the original 
form and meaning of that root until the Eholarian dialects of India 
can be traced to a wider group with which they have some more 
striking resemblances than those which have so far been discovered. 

B 20 
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If, on the other hand, d be a oomplete root, then the only explana- 
tion presenting itself to me is the following : 

As has already been shown, a means both to he and to become 
But the idea of becoming^ besides implying futurity^ does also imply the 
idea of being acted tipon^ the idea of passkity; for the mind, as 
a matter of fact, does not ccnceim indpiency or effect without, at least 
implicitly, referring the effect or that which begins to a cause distinct 
from ths effect: hence this d {to may, with as much reason, be 

used to signify the idea of being acted npon or the notion of passmiy 
as it is to signify Suppose, now, that d be actually used for 
the purpose of denoting that particular nuance implied in the idea of 
becoming^ we would, in the Indeterminate Tense, get this d twice immedi- 
ately after the bare root: thus dahd-d-ing ; literally^ Strike become 
being I, or more freely a becoming struck being I, Becoming or 

getting struck am I. Now in such a ease it would appear natural that 
a Yowel change should have been adopted to signify the implied nuance 
of passivity, and that the d-form should have been kept for the purpose 
of signifying futurity and that of link-word. 

If this supposition be correct, it allows of the following statement: 
The Passive Affix £ is hut an alternative form of Uy to become^ which has 
assumed as its primary meaning that particular nuance of the original 
concept which implies the correlation between cause and effect. Its 
precise function, therefore, consists in exhibiting the Subject of the 
proposition as being acted upon by a cause distinct from itself. 

Mundari is not the only language which uses the idea of becoming 
as a functional exponent of both futurity and passivity: thus, v.gr,^ 
German, when forced to replace worn-out formative elements by com- 
plete Auxiliaries, instinctively turned to the Verb icerden^ to become 
for the same purposes, loh werde schlagen ^ — I will or shall strike; 
literally means I become to strike. Ich loerde geschlagen^ I being 
beaten ; literally means I become struck. In the Future of the Passive 
the same auxiliary occurs in. both functions : Ich werde gescMagen werden^ 
I shall be beaten ; Uterally^ I become becoming beaten. English 
auxiliaries too present a striking instance of that instinctive tendency 
which uses nuances or, if I may say so, aide-ideas implied in a concept, 
for special functional or formative purposes. To quote but one : To 
will denotes self-determination ; but this implies the origin or the 
beginning of a new self-modification. It is therefore generieally the 
same idea as that implied by to become. As such, it necessarily implies 
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futiirity. It is no doubt on account of this implied futurity that the 
Yerb to wiUh&B been chosen as an Auxiliary for the Future Tense. 

REFLEXIVE VOICE, 

By Beflewim Voice we understand that form of a Transitive Predicate 
which implies that the action denoted by the Predicate falls back on the 
agent himself, or that the Subject of the proposition represents both the 
agent B.nd the ierfmnus oi 

It is formed by affixing to the root or predicative element. Boots 
ending with a consonant insert a euphonic e, c, ^ or u before the n. 
The choice of the vowel is determined by the law of harmony. JSt?. — 
to strike ; to strike oneself ; to skin; to shed 

one’s skin ; Bingko urina^ snakes throw their skin. 

The Eeflexive ^ is affixed to the root only in the Indeterminate Tense ^ 
the Simple Future, the Definite Present, and the Indefinite Past in jfan and 
in the corresponding Imperfects. In all the other Tenses the Intransitive 
Tense-suffixes in n are used for the Eeflexive as well as for the Passive 
Voice. 

The Mundari Eeflexive Voice is not limited to the cases in which 
we would use a Transitive Predicate with a Eeflexive Pronoun as Direct 
Object, This is mainly due to the fact that Mundas may use any and 
every root with a Transitive function. This obliges them in certain 
cases to have recourse to the Eeflexive Voice where we use ready-made 
Intransitive Verbs. V. gr. — Dasi, a servant ; dasin, to serve (Jiterally, to 
make a servant of oneself ). In other cases too, where we have 
Intransitive Verbs, they have recourse to the Eeflexive Voice, t?. 
to feign, to pretend, is in Mundari rendered by the Eeflexive form 
of hai, to make. He pretends to be ill , — Easu hamtanae. As will be 
seen from the two examples just quoted, the Eeflexive /om is not always 
purely Eeflexive in meaning according to our ideas. We would expect 
dasin to mean to serm omh self, to act as oneh own servant in certain cases. 
Again, a beginner is liable to translate hasuiain by to make one^s self 
really sick. In other eases the Eeflexive form is used where the agent 
is, according to our way of thinking, the Indirect Object, v, gr., dul, 
to pour; dulen, to igom on ox over one^s self; um\ to throw; uiun, to 
throw (a cloth) ever one’s self, m., to cover one’s whole body with a 
big cloth which is thrown over the shoulders, A correct and idiomatic 
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use of the EeflesiTe form can be leamt only through intercourse 
with the people. 

I am inclined to think that the Eeflexive Affix ^ is simply the 
Demonstrative thu (see Chapter I, page 10, Note 1) for the 
following reason ; — 

According to the rules regulating the insertion into the Predicate of 
Direct Objects denoting living beings, we should expect the following 
forms, t?. gr. 

nr.root. n. O. Er, Tense. 0. S. 

JDaU hig - tan - a - ingt I strike me (myself). 

Dal- ^ - tan - a - w, Thou strikest thee (thyself). 

Dal- i - tan ~ a - e. He (she) strikes himself. 

Dal 4ang ~ tan - a - lang, Thou and I strike thee and me. 

Dal-ling - tan - a - ling, He and I strike him and me. 

DaU tan - a - hen, You two strike yourselves. 

Now it will be remarked that the form dal44an'-a-e,—he strikes him, 
is ambiguous, because it does not appear from the form alone whether 
the Pronoun f, which stands here as Inserted Direct Object, denotes the 
same individual which is denoted by the Subjects (the weak form 
of i) or whether it denotes some third person different from the 
Subject. 

The same ambiguity exists in the dahMng4m-^aMng, 

tan-a4i0. Again, in the Inclusive Dual dal4ang4an^a4ang,~%.0Vi, I 
strike thee and me, it does not appear from the form whether I strike 
myself and the included second person strikes himself, or whether we 
strike each other mutually. A similar ambiguity exists for the Exclu- 
sive Dual as well as for the Inclusive and Exclusive Plural of the first 
Person. 

But if, instead of the Direct Objects ling, lo, (mg, ling, etc., the 
Definite Demonstrative ne, this, be inserted as Direct Object, then this 
Demonstrative could readily be understood as referring to or pointing 
out the Pronominal Subjects i, king, ho, lang, le, etc., for the purpose 
of thus identifying the Direct Object with the Subject. 

The meaning of the Demonstrative n could then be translated into 
that mme he, those same two, those same ones, etc. — 

DaUn4an^-e,—'S,e> strikes that same he, Le , himself. 


Dal- ltng 4an-a-]c%ng 
DaUhu 4an-a-hu, 
Dal-^ 4an-d-le» 
Dal-^e •tan-a-jpe. 
Dal-lo 4an-a-lo^ 
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The Inserted Demonstrative thus interpreted would remove all am- 
bignity and at the same time set the forms daUi4mm^ dal-Mng4afiaMng, 
dai->kc4anoko^ etc., free to signify Subjects and Direct Objects distinct 
from each other. And in fact these forms are in constant nse, but the 
Direct Objects i, king^ ho are understood to denote third persons different 
from those denoted by the Subjects hing^ ho in the same compounds. 
Dal44an-ae means He or she strikes some other third person. 

If the explanation here given as to the manner in which the am- 
biguity mentioned has been removed be admissihlej it is easily understood 
how, for the sake of uniformity, the Demonstrative n should have come 
to be inserted as Direct Object also in the few oases in which there 
would be no ambiguity if the Persona] Pronoun were inserted as 
Direct Object. This, then, would allow the following statement. The 
Definite Demonstrative n is inserted as Direct Object into Transitive 
Predicates whenever it is required to point out that the agent and 
the sufferer of an action are identical. Tim imeriion yields the Reflex^ 
ive Voice^ 

RECIPROCAL VOICE. 

By the RecAprocal Voice we understand that form of a Transitive 
Predicate which implies that the action denoted by that Predicate is 
reciprocal between two individuals or two sets of individuals. In other 
words, the Reeiproeal Voice implies that the individuals denoted by the 
Sabject of the Proposition reoiprooate the same action on each other. 

The Eeciproeal Voice is formed by inserting the consonant p after 
the first vowel of a Transitive root, then repeating that vowel and 
adding to it the remaining part of the root — 

<}?n, to give; o-p’OTH) to give to each other ; to see ; ne-p-el^ to see each other. 

dalj to strike ; da-l^dly to strike, each other ; tL to rob ; re-p-Sj to rob each other, 

iaji, to say ; lcarjp.aj% to converse with each arang, to scold ; to quarrel. 

■ ■■■■ other;' ' , ^ 

md^ to cut ; to fight with axes, swords or knives. 

The Eeoiprocal Voice has of course only the Dual and the Plural 
Numbers. 

Nom— The Pronoun pe or ape if used transitively means to call tome people you or (o 

‘you" some one’s, ue., to put some people into the relation of second, persons with i^Jard to 
the speaker. 

&te May it not he thatyjr you, is, with a transitive function inserted into the root of Predicates 
for the purpose of signifying that the agents (f.e., the Dual or Plural Subjects to such Predi- 
cates} put themselves with regard to each other into the relation of Second Persons, not indeed 
as speakei-s and parties addressed, but as agents and reagents, as reciprocating on each other 
the action denoted by he Predicates into which pe is inserted in the shape of the consonant p 
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The idiomatic use of the Eeoiprocal Voice presents even greater 
difiSoulties than that of the Reflexive Voice. 

Fanctionally it may he divided into the Direct Eeciproeal, and the 
Indirect Reciprocal. 

The Direct Becifrocal implies that the agents and reagents denoted 
hy the Subject are at the same time the Direct Objects of the action 
signified by the Predicate, v.g., these two always greet each other, — 
Hiking jo-p-oaraking. 

The Indirect Reciprocal implies that the D/rec/ Object of the Predicate 
is some living being or inanimate object distinct from the persons or 
animals denoted by the Subject, #.e., generally something owned by them. 
The persons or animals denoted by the Subject are Indirect Objects of the 
action signified by the Predicate, v. gr., They show their bows and 
arrows to each other. In the war dance they strike (at) each other’s 
swords. Hence sentences in which the Predicate is an Indirect Bcciprocal 
contain a Noun or Pronoun denoting the Direct Object, whereas those m 
which the Predicate is a Direct Reciprocal do not contain such a Noun or 
Pronoim, c. gr., Direct 'RQoiproo&L—Ta-p-amiamMng , — the two hit each 
other. Indirect Reciprocal— ta-p-amtana, - They strike (at) 
each other’s swords. 

Inasmuch as neither of the agents and reagents is the terminus or 
sufferer of the action, the Indirect Reciprocal participates of the nature of 
the Active Voice: hence it is quite natural that in the Past Tenses the 
Transitive Tense-affixes ending in d must be used and not the Intransitive 
or Passive Affixes ending, in w.viz., kediot the Simple Past, led for the 
Anterior Past, tad for the Static Past, and akad for the Perfect and the 
Continuative Present. 

Prom the Active nature of the Indirect Reciprocal it also follows that 
Pronominal Objects should be inserted into this Reciprocal form 
whenever the Direct Object denotes living beings, v. gr.— 

They show their hawks to each oihQx, —La^npiking u-p-udui-jad' 
king- a-king. 

In a word, the Indirect Reciprocal is in every respect treated like a 
Simple Tiarsitive Predicate of the Active Voice regarding Mood and 
Tense-suffixes. 

The Direct Reciprocal, on the contrary, is treated as a Transitive 
Predicate of the Passive Voice, because in this form the Subjects of the 
propositfcn are at the same time the sufferers or termini of the action 
denoted by the Predicate. However, the Passive Affix d is not used 
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because the Infix: i) is supposed to perform at the same time the func- 
tion of that PassiYO Affix, Hence— 

(1) In the Anterior Future the Tense-suffix ho must be used In- 
stead of fo, iipUM-alang^ — Let us first shake hands ; never Upi* 

h-alang^ 

(2) The Indefinite Present in jM is always replaced by the Definite 

Present in tm'': They scold each other ; never 

6perang-;/<^f(3?-ak:o. 

(3) The Past 'Tenses' take. 'the Tense-suffixes ending in viz., 

and afo«r 

The very same word may be used as Direct and as Indirect Recip- 
rocal,—" 

Ti, liand ; to take eacb other’s hand, to shake hands ; and to 
take up or to handle each other’s property, % how. 

Nd, to see ; nepel^ to see each other, to look at each other ; and nejgel^ to look 
at each other’s property, or to show (ie., let see) each other’s property to one 
another. ' 

U(lu¥, to show and to denounee; to denounce each other; and 

to show each other’s x?roperty one to another. 

The words /o to rob^ to gim^ to help^ and ilieir synonyms are 
treated as Direct Reciprocals, even when in English a distinct Direct or 
Indirect Object is expressed in the sentence, t\ gr,y They rohbed each; 
other of their rice. — Bahako They helped each other with 

money, — Takako depenga-ken-a^ — ^They gave presents to each other, — 
Enemko omm- ken^ a.' 

The following table shows the Tense-suffixes of the Direct and the 
Indirect Reciprocals respeotiyely ; — 

Direct Meeiprocak 

Indeter, 2’.— iFepcZ-nlf?,— Theyhahitual- 
ij see each other. 

Simple — NepeUakOi'^T.h^j will see 

each other. 

Anter^ Eat, — Nspel-komakOy^^hiQy will 
first see each other. 


inairecz ueciprocal, 

isar-ko nepel~e-a^-—Theij are in the habit 
of showing their bows and arrows to 
each other. 


ABaT'^ko7L&pehe^a,-^l^\\ej will show their 
hows and arrows to each other. 


j^Bar^konepeUe^a,-^T\eY will first show 
their hows and arrows to each other. 
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Direef Beciproed—mTidSL, 

Define Fres> — We^ehtan^a'ko , — They are 
seeing each other. 


Indef, Dres^^'Eoi used. 


Contin. Fresent, — Wepel-akm-a-'kOf — 
They keep looldng at 
€^oh other. 

Stm^U to- ---They saw 

each other. 


Anter, Fast,^Jsfepehlen^a7co,^Th.Qj first 
saw each other. 


Indirect coneld. 

Asarko nepel-tan-a , — They are now 
looking at each other s bows and ar- 
rows. ... ■ ■ 


Asarko nepellala , — They look at each 
other* s bows and arrows. 


ImrTco nepel- aliad- a , — They keep look- 
ing at each other’s bows and arrows. 

Asarho nepeUlced-ar^l^hej looked at 
each other s bows and arrows. 


Asarl'O nepelAed-a ^ — ^They first saw 
each other s bows and arrows. 


F&ifed. — Hepe hakan -alcOi —They have 
seen each other. 


Indef. Pas^.— IN'ot used. 


Inient They 

are gone to see each other. 


Asarho mpel akad ^a ^ — They have looked 
at each other’s bows and arrows. 


Asarho nepeUf^a,’^Th.ej have 
each other’s bows and arrows. 


seen 


Asarho nepel-jan-a , — They are gone to 
look at each other s bows and arrows. 


WlietL two words concur to form a Compound Predicate, the Eeeip- 
rocal f is generally infixed in both words, 

Jr, to reap ; to rob .* hence ir-ri means to roh some one hy 
cutting his harvest : hence The two are robbing 

each other by cutting each other^s harvest. 

iV%, to run, darom^ against or towards : hence nir^darom^ to mn 
against or to run towards: hence m-p4r^da p’^arom1cenahing ^ — They ran 
or rushed against each other. 

Em% to drive, to run after ; nir^ to run : hmceSa-p-arni-p-ir^ to play 
a game in which one must try to catch or overtake another who runs. 

The insertion of the p may, however, be confined to the principal 
word, V, gr,y nirda-p-arom. 
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Part III. oeigin and meaninb of tbnsb-sotfixbs. 

of the Static ta and the composition of tan. The generic Imperfect 
Suffix taeien is but a contraction of the Simple Past oitimi, vi*.» 
taenken. This form is sometimes used instead of the contracted form. 

Ta and ka seem to he but two different forms of the same original 
root. At any rate they are perfect equivalents of each other as appears 
from the following facts. The Mundari and Sonthali dialects differ 
but slightly from each other. Now (1) the Sonthals use ka where the 
Mundas use ia to denote permanency of the effects of an action. (2) 
The Sonthals use kan, as Copula in Substantive propositions and as 
Definite or Intransitive Present Tense-suffix where the Mundas use tan. 
(3) In both dialects akm \aka^ are used as Perfect and as Oontinuative 
Present Suffixes : hence whereas the Sonthals use ka, kan, akan for both 
the Present and the Perfect, the Mund^ have reserved ta and tan for 
the Present. 

Ken is plainly but a weak form of kan. In both dialects ken is 
used as a Simple Past Suffix. This is another striking instance of 
vowel-ohange being used for obtaining a change of meaning. 

Akan. — ^The explanation of this as a Oontinuative Present and 
Perfect Tense-suffix presents some difficulty. I am inclined to think 
that the initial a of akan is not really a part of the Tense-suffix as suoh ; 
in other words, that this d does not directly belong as a specification to 
the Suffix kan, but rather to the root of the Predicate. If so, kan alone 
would be the Tense-suffix, and this Suffix is added, not to the bare root, 
but to the root a. 

Strictly speaking, the Tense falls under the category of Present 

Tenses, inasmuch as it directly denotes e. present slate brought about 
by a completed or accomplished action. So far, then, the Present Tense- 
suffix kan remains within its proper function in the Perfect Tense ; but 
by itself alone it does in no way express that other connotation of this 
Tense, which consists in representing the action as an accomplished faofc. 
This, I believe, is done by a being suffixed as a speoification to the root. 
A root or word oouceived then and there as an Adjective is transformed 
into a Noun by the Affix a, v.gr., pmdi, white; pundia, something 
white. Similarly, a transforms into Nouns certain roots conceived then 
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and there tramitively or inimn%ii\mlyi to eat; jornea^ that wMek 
can be eaten or that whioh is ready to be eaten, eatables* 

Now, may it not be supposed, that is similarily snjffixed tc roots 
conceived iSrst transitively or intransitively for the purpose of changing 
them into Nouns denoting the action in question substantively so as 
to represent them as complete ? Thus to come ; the coming 

or the arriml; sen^ to go; sma^ the going or the having gone, the 
absence. The compound thus obtained can be made to resume its 
Transitive or Intransitive function by being referred to a Subject by 
means ol the Copula a. 

If to this new Predicate the Present Tense-suffix kan be suffixed, the 
Copula a refers the completed action to a subject as a present state— 
niju4an-ae literally means coming-no w-is-he ; E.ijua-kan*a-e means 
Having-come-nowds-he. 

If this he so, we should say that in the Mundari Perfect the action 
itself is denoted by the hare root of the Predicate, r. gr.^ Mju ; the state 
brought about by the action is denoted by a, inasmuch as it transforms 
the root into a Noun denoting a state the present duration of 

that state is denoted by the Suffix kan. 

Ked a4ca(L-^Jmi as the consonant in ken represents a 
distinct Demonstrative root, so does the d of ked and a-kad represent a 
distinct original root. But here the question arises— Is this root the 
same as the one represented by or is it both with regard to its 
origtnal meaning and form a different root? That Mundari should 
have two differently ending Suffixes for Transitive and Intransitive 
Predicates is in itself evry remarkable. Transitiveness and Intransi- 
tiveness are not so much objective qualities of actions as subjec- 
tive modes of * conceiving actions. Even such actions as pre-suppose a 
terminus distinct from the agent may be conceived exdmwely in their 
relation to the agent^ as Intransitive. Now these subjective modes 
of conceiving actions are not in other languages expressed by special 
distinct formative elements ad hoe. It would therefore be very extra^ 
ordinary if the Mundas had recourse to a special root for the purpose 
of directly denoting transitiveness, if , in a word, the consonant c? rep- 
resented an original root which would both in form and meaning 
differ from n. The consonant d must, I think, be considered as a 
mere d.temative for the consonant and the substitution of d for n has 
been (mused solely by phonetic exigencies. If the Mundas did not 
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insert Pronominal Objects after these Suffixes, ken and a-^kan would no 
doubt be used with Transitive as well as with Intransitive Predicates^ 
The forms hUkenAn^e^ lel^ken^me'Oey leUken-uaey hl*hen4ang*ae aro 
rather heavy. Hence ther substitution of the dental i for the dental n 
has been made for the purpose of obtaining the lighter forms leUked* 
m^ae^ leUked!^m&*a&^ etc. The check on which is used before conson- 
ants, renders this consonant still more similar to the n it replaces. 


Len^ led^ m,i.tad are evidently only contractions of le-hen^ h*ked^ 

and talked. 

L6^m stated in the Chapter on Postpositions, denotes simultaneity 
in time and in space. 

jL?, as appears from the function it performs in the Anterior Future 
and the Anterior Past, denotes priority^ a comparative or relative 
past. Both /o’ and /o therefore denote relations of time. May not, then, 
IS and h be but different modulations of one and the same root, the 
difference of meaning being brought about by the change in the root- 
vowel, just as an analogous change of meaning has been caused by the 
vowel change in kan and ken ? 

Ld denotes ea^cess in extent^ in duration, and in mtensity. It is used 
as a Pronoun, as an Adverb, and as a Transitive and Intransitive predi- 
cate. Enate moro than that, than gel sirmaeie Mge^ 

longer than ten years ago, or huger than for ten years to come; /u- 
kedae, he eaxieeded the distance, he exceeded the time. If 16 and/c 
be in reality but different modulations of the same root, they constitute 
an interesting example of changes in meaning being caused by mere 
vowel changes. 

Tan is the Transitive eqtdvaleiit oi the Suffix jan. 

The variations yan, yad, and nad are used in certain districts 
instead oijan and jad. 

I am unable to offer even a plausible eonjeoture concerning the real 
nature and original meaning of this Suffix. 

Ls&vAia, as stated above, oanhot he called in the 

strict sense of the word. We may therefore say that, with the excep- 
tion of jan and jad, all the Mundari Tense-suffixes are but variations of 
the roots fa and »a. 
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Imperative Mood. 

THs Mood, lilce the Indicative, has no special Afife. 

The Personal Pronouns of tte Second Person 
Plural are added to the root or to the root modified by a Tense-suffix 

^''^sI-wrgTcthon); m>-Se«,mn(yontwo); / conie W- 

It occurs in all the four Yoices-46««?-e^-«*e / Wash thyself . 

Be beaten (you)! Love each other. 

Direct and Indirect Pronominal Objects are inserted immediately 
before the Pronominal Suffix.— / Look at me. Ba-i-len . 
You two call him! Om-ako-pe, Give it to them ! 

It is used in the following Tenses 

1st— The Indeterminate and the Simple Whenever the 

Direct Object of a Transitive Predicate is an inanimate being, the 
Towel e is inserted before the Pronominal Suffix— 

LeU^me! Look at it, / Put it down (you two) ! 

ang-epe ! Throw it away (you) I 

M —The Static Tol-ta-i-me ! Tie him down ! Do-ta-ben ! 

Pat it down and leave it there (you two), or Put it down aUthe 

same or nevertheless ! , 4 , ^.i,- ci « • • 

The vowel e of me is generally dropped when this Suffix is imme- 
diately preceded by the Static Affix fa or by the Pronominal Objects ho 
oxako. Bo-ta^nl ra-ko-ml Call them ! .4cfor.!!a-A).OT / Drive them 
in and shut them up ! or, drive them in notwithstanding ! 

^rd The Intransitive interior Tuture in k6 and the interior 
Future in fe. Eemarkthat m does not drop its e after U and le— 
EiJii-M-me! Pir^ come here (thou)! Sen-k-me! First go (to such or 
Buoh aplace) ! Bd-le-ko-m! First call them (thou) ! 

if. Jg.— Whenever M is sufficed to words which form their Anterior Future in te, the 
Suffix ltd assumes the meaning of a polite invitation. Sen~k6-me J Go, please 1 1 

Do write, please I IMZ-U-s^e! Do sit down, please ! 

JEven with, those words which form their Anterior Future exclusively in U, that Su95x 
frequently implies a polite invitation : hence circumstances must decide whether, for 
instance, HiJO-M-me J means,;SM« come Mre I or do come, please ! 

The Suffix len is sometimes used in the Imperative and the Preoa- 
tive Mood for the purpose of expressing defiance. This form is 
restricted to Intransitive Predicates. Eijh’lm-me ! Come if thou dare ! 
Come and then wilt see something ! Sen-len-me / Go thou dare ! 
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Mar enka hahanirlen^km ale menilere I— -AH right let him dare to lie 
like that m onr pr^ence (when we are present), 

Uth, — The ConUmative Present^ In the ActiTe forms the d of aJcad 
is always dropped — Qoaka-m ! Keep carrying it ; Sabaka^ho-^m ! Con- 
tinue holding them ! Otongaha^'-hen ! Keep following him (you two) ; 
Semha*m ! Keep on walking ! never stop walking ! 

The Affix ahan is used with two distinct functions in the Imper- 
ative . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

let — ^To distinguish the strictly Iniramitm from the TrmsiUve 
functions in those words which have both functions : — 

JBirid', to raise — ^Imperative, birid^akoL-^m 1 biridenf to rise- 
imperative, birid-akan-nte I 

TingUy to put on end — ^Imperative, tingu-aka-m! Hngun, to 
stand — ^Imperative, iingu-akan^me ! 

to silence— Imperative, yn, keep that 

drum shent, let that dinm no longer he heard I ©n dumang 
to he silent— Imperative / 

Snd . — With purely Intransitwe Predicates, such as Ujii^ mr^ 
akm sometimes implies a threat and sometimes it 
conveys the idea of keeping out of reach so ns to avoid 
a threat. 

8en^€tka-m ! Keep on walking ! hut 8en^akan-me / Continue 
walking or going to such and such a place if thou dare ! or Go and 
remain away (because it is no longer safe here for thee) ! / 

Keep or continue coming !, hut Mijit^ahan^me / Continue coming 
thou dare! or Come away remaw way (because it is no longer 
safe for thee over there) ! 

The very peculiar meaning of these forms is of a Jtefeaim nature 
for it is equivalent to the phrases to ewpose one^s self to a dangerhj 
going, coming, etc,, ox to sum one^s self from a danger hy going, 
coming, etc. 

The Imperatives in which have been mentioned under (la^), 
are all corresponding to Eeflexive forms : hence I incline to think that 
the Oontinuative Present Imperative in akan is in all oases a Eeflexive- 
Voice form, and that the final n is not belonging to the Tense-suffix, 
but that it is the formative element of the Eeflexive ‘Voice. 

If this be so, it justifies the following statement — 

All Oontinuative Presents are formed by the Suffix In the 

Imperative the final rf is always dropped. In the Eeflexive Voioe 
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the Yoioe-affix « stands between the Tense-sufSx aka and the final 
Pronoun: hence the Imperatives quoted above must be analyzed as 
follows: — 


Boot, Tense. Voice* Pron. 

hxM » ahoi • n • me / 
een - aha n ^ me / 


Root. Tense. Voice. Pron* 

aka • n • me ! 
MJii - aka - n - me ! 


Root. Tense, Voice* Pron. 
ha^e - aka • n • me ! 
nir - aka - n • me ! 


The same explanaiion applies to the form Sijiilenme ! Gom 
thou dare! expose thyself to danger by coming! hence the 


Prohibitions are expressed by placing the prohibitive and deprecative 
particle ah! don’t! before the bare root plus the Copula. In this 
construction the Personal Pronouns are sufBxed to ah / alo^m Ujh-a ! 
Do not come (thou) ! Ah-ben Ujli-a! Don’t come (you to) ! Ah-^pe 
rd-ho-a! Do not you call them ! Alo^m daUin-a! Don’t strike me I 
Alo-ben om-ai-a ! Don’t (you two) give it to him ! 


Precative, Concessive or Optative Mood. 

This Mood-form implies that the speaker expresses a desire or that 
hB ov permission^ concession QT Q* favour. 

It occurs through the four Toices in the Indeterminate Tense— the 
Simple, the Anterior, and the Static Future and in the Oontinuative 
Present. 


The formative element of this Mood is the consonant Jc, 

In the Indeterminate Tense and the Simple Future A stands imme- 
diately before the Copula ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

May I go, or let me go; OhuU-6-h-aing^ — Let me be 
released, or let me be dismissed. Basi-n-h^a-ing ? May I engage 
myself as a servant ? Depenga-h-aAang ! Let us help each other (thou 
and I) ! 

Direct and Indirect Objects precede the Mood-suffix A— 

LeUho^h-a^ng ! Let me see them ! Om-aing-k-^a-e ! Let him give it 
to me ! 

: The vowel e is inserted whenever the Direct Object is an inanimate 
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/ Ltet liim lift it np. Aium^e^h^a^e / He may hear it* 
But aium-h'-a-e! means let Mm listen ! «.«?., let Mm pAy attention I 

In the other Tenses the Tense-suffixes are afiSxed immediately to 
the root. Direct and Indirect Objects denoting living beings stand 
between the Tense-suffix and the Mood-suffix 

Objects denoting inanimate beings are not inserted — 

Lel4e-h*a-mg f May I first see it ? ToUia-kO’^'k*^a4ng ! let me tie 
them (and leave them tied), or let me tie them notwithstanding. 

The Static Future calls for no further explanations. 

In the Anterior Future attention must be paid to the following 
points :• — 

Is/.— jffo isused both as Anterior Tense- suffix and as a polite form 
with most Intransitive Predicates : hence 8en-Jc6->k^a4ng 
may mean {a) Let me first go, or (5) May I first go, 
please ? 

Snd^^ln the case of Transitive Predicates le is exclusively used as 
Tense-suffix. In this Mood as well as in the Indicative 
the 6 of & is dropped whenever ing or i is inserted as 
Direct or Indirect Objects. Om44ng-h-a-e ! for om4e4ng 
h*a-e! Let him first give it to me ! Ed44-h*a4ng for 
rd4e4-k-amg ! Let me first call Mm ! 

The remarks made in the Chapter on the Imperative apply through- 
out to the Precative or Concessive. Hence {a) in the case of purely 
Intransitive words, the following difl!erenoe in meaning exists : — 

Sen^aka-k-a-e ! Let Mm continue walking without interruption I 

Sen-aka-n-k-a-e ! Let Mm continue going to such a place i/* he dare^ 
* or, Let Mm go to such a place and remain there 

to save himself ! 

(5) In words capable of both fonotions, aka stands for the Transitm 
and for the Intransitive, ».e», the Eeflexive function — 

Bumange hape-aha-k-a-el Let him silence that drum for good and 
alll 

JRutanM hapa-aka ho-h -ae, — Let him keep the drummers silent. 

Sape-aka-n-h-a~e ! Let him remain silent I 
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The Suffix is added to Intransitive Predicates for the purpose 
of implying a threat — , • 

jHij^-le-n~1ca-e ! Let him come if he dare . 

The Suffix hS in conneotion ivith Transitive Predicates is used exclu- 
sively to express a desire or an invitation in a polite manner. 


Eefusals, prohibitions and requests for exemption _ are expre^ed m 
two ways, in each of which the Negative Particle ka is replaced hy the 

Prohibitive afo— . . , .t. a- ^ 

m.—Alo with the Pronominal Subject precedes the Simple 

Puture of the Concessive Mood-- 

Ah-ing kami-k-a,-l.^i me not he obliged to work. Alo-e iogaU- 
i-a,— Let him not he punished. 

However, this construction is rather exceptional. 

gni?.— Generally the Mood-suffix is detached from the 
Predicate and suffixed to «/o. In the Second Person 

Singular as well as throughout the Dual and Plural a 
euphonic vowel is necessary to prevent the immediate 
contact of k and the consonants f , and k : hence 

in this construction the Emphatic Pronouns mng^ am^ae^ 

fl/cftg', etc., replace the Simple Pronouns— ■ 

Alo-k-aing se«a,— Let me not be obliged to go. 

Alo-k-am sena ! Do not go ! or Let thee not be obliged to go. 
Alo-k-m sena ! Let him not go ! or Let him not be obhged to go I ^ 
Alo-k-alang sem I Let thee and me not be obliged to go! or Let 

nsnot go! . , - 

Alo-k-aling Let him and me not be punished. 

AU-k-aking rd-i«-a,— Let them (the two) not call me. 

AUhk-ahit ep-fiy-anya,— Let you and me not quarrel. 

Ah-k-aU dasi.n’a,—'L9i me and them not he obHged to engage 

as servaBts, . _ 

mVa -Lest you run way, m order that you may 


not run away. 

‘ ^fo-ifc-afco Apa,-Let them not come. 

Of the above forms, the Third Person Singular, Dual and Plural are 
generally used as Imperatives, f.<., for the purpose of conveying 

prohibitions or refusals. , tm i 

The Eirst and Second Persons Singular, Dual and Plural occur 
oHefly in negative Final clauses. In this function they ore followed 
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by menie, Ah-h-ae %mia mmie mre kami rtkaja&mmf — He makes tbee 
work here lest thou shouldst go, or, to prevent thee from going there, 
ete. OtB^ng haiing^ape^a eperanga I shall divide the 

land between you lest you quarrel, or to prevent you from quarrelling. 

Attention must be paid to the requisite change of Person in trans- 
lating these Final clauses from English into Mundari. In English 
the Sahjunotive of the Final clause is in reality equivalent to the 
indirect speech-form (oraiio obiiqtm). In Mundari this is replaced 
by the direct form : hence the Verb which in English stands in the 
First Person must in Mundari stand in the Third Person and me mrsd — 

He gave me money in order that J should not sue stands 
thus in Mundari: In order that he should not sue me saying (tq 
himself) he gave me money, — Ale-k-m nalk-m^a menfe takae omd-im. 

, , , ■ ■ ■ # 

Whenever circumstances allow, the Predicate which we would 
expect to follow the forms alo-k-aing^ etc., is left aside, and these forms 
are made into complete propositions by adding a— 

AiO’^k-aiii’-a / Let me not be obliged to it ! 

Ah'-k- ae-a f Let him not do so ! or Let Mm not say so ! 

Alo-k-alang-a ! Let ns not do it, let us not say it, let us not go, 
etc., etc. 

/ Let Mm and me not he obliged to it ! 

/ Let them (the two) not do it, say it, etc. 

The Second Persons Singular, Dual and Plural are replaced by the 
Imperatives afo-6e», a^e-^e followed by «, v.gr., alo-m-a! Don’t ! 
Alo-hen-a t Don’t (you two) ! A/o-pe-a ! Don’t you ! 

The Mood-suffix k must, I think, be referred to that root which we 
met in the Indefinite and Interrogative Demonstratives and Pronouns, 
ohoaioAokoe. In these words the initial o is so short that it may he 
looked upon as a mere onset. The very function of the words and 
okoe shows that the root is expressive of doubt and uncertainty. Now 
if Ti represent that root, then the Mood-suffix would have to Be looked 
upon as fulfiEiag the function of a dvhiiatim or interrogcetive Adverb, 
similar in meaning to the English perhaps. 'Ka-na& kami-k-a-ing,— 
Per/wps I shall work or, may be 1 shall work, if thou desire or 
allow it. The Preeative as such does indeed directly connote uncer- 
tainty, and it connotes tMs uncertainty as dependent on the good 
pleasure of some one distinct from the speaker. 
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The polite Snifix M has plaMy the meaamg attributed above to 
the ordinary Suffix the only differeuee being that directly 
connotes the good pleasure of the person addressedr whereas insists 
more directly on the unoertainty or doubt. be pleased to 

Bit down. Dul-ko-a-Mg ^ — may I sit down please ? is equivalent to 
I shall sit down if thou be pleased. The Ooncessive or Precative J: and 
the polite ho seem to be but different forms of one and the same 
Indefinite or Interrogative root, which occurs as hko in the Indefinite 
and Interrogative Adjectives, as ^0 in the Third Person ‘Plural of the 
Pronoun, m k in the Dual Mng^ and again m ko in the Plural of 
Kouns denoting living beings, Indeflniteness and consequently a 
certain vagueness or unoertainty is the comnaon fea of all these 
words. It is therefore probable that the k which runs through all of 
them belongs to one and the same original root. 


The explanation of the Conditional forms belongs to the Chapter 
on Subordinate Clauses. {See p. 203.) 


Mena' and Bang. 


Concrete existence and presence in a given place are denoted by 
mend. Non-existence and absence from a given place are denoted by 
hand. In the Present Tense these two words insert the Personal 
Pronouns between the root and the Impersonal d. 

The n of hand is nasalized throughout except in the Impersonal 
form. Hence hang instead of band — 


Mmd’iu'ai 

I exist or I am present. 

Afesta-me-a, 

thou existest. 

Jfewa-i-a, 

he or she exists. 

Zl&n&t 

it or they (inan. obj.) exist. 

Mma-lang-as 

thou and I exist. 

Mend4m$-a, 

he or she and I exist. 

Mmd-hen-ai 

you two exist. 

Mir,d-hing-a^ 

the two exist. 

Mmd'hu-a, 

you and I exist. 

Mend4e-af 

they and I exist. 


you exist. 


they exist* 


Bang-in a, 

I do not exist or I a£Q 
absent. 

Bang-me^a, 

thou doest not exist. 

Bang-di-ai 

he or she does not ex- 
' ■■■ ist. ' , ... , 

Bi^no-df 

it or they (inan. obj ) does 
not exist. 

Bang-lang-Uf 

thou and I do not exist. 

Bang-lvi\g-a^ 

he or she and] I do not 
exist. 

BangAitn-a^ 

you two do not exist. 

Bang-Ung-d, 

neither of them exist. 

Bang4)%~a, 

you and I do not exist. 

Bang-ie^a, 

they and I do not exist. 

Bang-pe-at 

you do not exist. 

Bang-ko-a, 

they do not exist. 


In the Second Person Singular the form men^^^a may be used 
instead of merA-me-a,- 
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Bang*Q4na occurs frequently instead of bang4n-a; bang^it^armj 
be substituted for haiig-ho-af and in some places they say hang-^u^-a^ 
Oil hang4ij^a instead of hang-d4a* 

Tbe phrases io he here^ to he tfmre^ not to be here^ not to be there 
are generally rendered by mend and hand without the Adverbs of 
Place. These Adverbs are used only when it is desired or necessary to 
emphasize the exact position. In this ease the Adverbs generally take 
the emphatic Affix ge or the Corrective do according to the requirements 
oftheproposiiion— 

men^-ko-aj baBg-ku-a,~It is they are, over 

there they are certainly not. 

The phrases to be stUi alive and to be dead are very often rendered 
simply by and 

he is still alive. Soma isu din Mete -Soma is 

dead since many years. 

Similarly, the phrases, to be at home and not to be at home are ren- 
dered simply by mend and ban6^ respectively. 

Particularly the Second Person Plural and the Third Person 
Plural are used to ask or answer the questions. Are all of you at 
home? ox Are all the people of this house at home now ? 

Thus Mend-pe^aeM t Bau-ingtaking mendAting^a^ apuingdo bang^ 
di-a. Are all of you at home? My two (senior) brothers are at home, 
but my father is not, or my father is out. Hence context and circum- 
stances must generally decide whether mend means exist ox to be 
to he here or there, or to be at home, or to he %Ull alive. 

Similarly, the meaning of depends generally on the context or 

the circumstances. 

Compound Postpositions and Adverbs of Place denoting either rest 
in or motion to a place are construed like mend when they are used 
intransitively Even Nouns denoting places follow the same rule when 
they have the Suffixes re or ie. In this construction the ^ of re or te 
elides with the e of ing and with the i of the 3rd Person Singular. 

iVs-ffi— 

Ban-U-m-aj 

Mm44^at 


1 am hare, 
TIlgu art liere, 
He(she) isliere. 
It is here, 
thou, he, 
f etc,, shall 
I" or,, .will go 
j yonder. 


Tai<m're4ang-ai'\ Thou and I, he 
Taiom-n4inff‘aj \ and I, efco,,! 
faiom-re hei^-af j are behind. 
Taimi*re-Mno-G>t^ 

Aiar-fe^ane-a, Thou and I, he 
AiaT4e~Ung-at { nnd I etc., 
Air4e-l}€n'a, j will go on a- 
Aier-te^Mng-at J head, 


Ordre^n^a, 

Ord-re-k^a, 

Ord-r^’pe-a, 

Ord-m-ho^a^ 

B{T4e4e-a, 

Bir4e'pe~ai 

Bir-te-JcoHii 


['You and I, 
they and I, 
are in 
^ the house. 

( You and I, 
j theyandl, 
i etc., will or 
I shall go to 
i the forest 


^ ^ ^ ^ - 

iasaContmuativef^re^ Mend.akmge-a4ng, mend-ahange- 
: am, mem.akmge^^, mendahmg^^ ete. I am still here, or-I am still 
aliV6, or I am still at Ixomo^ eto* 


Bano forms a Past Tense with the Sn£5x Jan. In this oonsteuction 
the Personal Prononns remain suffixed to the root hang or band just as 

to the 

Third Person Smgular, Dual and Plural: Banga-ijana^ , he died or 
he has go^ away from here and never returned since. Band-Jan-a, that 
ttog or them things were lost or destroyed. Bang-hing-Jan^, both 
died or went away and never returned. Bang.ko.j<m-a, they died or 
they went away and never returned. 

when a..j w., the enffin fe indi<^,^, ^ 

Tense ocenrem the three Persom and Nnmhere- ' “ 

ahead. 

eic^ 

Taekan-a is used as Past Tense of mtna. 

!^chmra.ing,~l existed; I was there; I was at home. 

home. 

t "■?<«> he -» St to. , h. we. eliee. 

±mmn a, it existed ; it was there. 

The ^rre^onding Past Tense of la,^d' is formed by placing the 
Negative Particle ka with the Pronominal Suffixes before tScenJ 

Easing taekena, ka-m iaekena, ka^ taekena, etc. 

PlaoiDg them 

with the Pronommal Suffixes before taeken^, ^ 

»ot at home, etm ^ ^‘*^^'^'^>“Thou wast 
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Various words are used to perform the fuuotion of Future to mend 
and band — 

(1) In their strict meaning— emsi or not to exists they take the 
word iaen as Future whenever there is question of inanimate ohjeots— 

Ne ord api sirma taiomte M iaena ^~T\m house will no longer exist 
after three years. When there is question of living beings, to 
be alive, is often used. But taen may be used too — 

Ne haram api drma tmomte kae Jidda or km This old 

man will not be alive after there years. 

(2) When they mean to he present or to be absent^ they borrow their 
Future either from taen or from namd^ to be found — 

n 7 jt 7 ^ (he will not be here to-morrow, 

Gapa nere kae taena or mre kae namdaX 

( « » ,, present „ 

Mend mSk hand are also the Mundari equivalents of the Verbs to 
hamy to possess and not to hme^ not to possess. 

The construction to be used when they have this meaning has been 
explained in the Introduction (page xlv). 


Menmmmtosay, Although this word may take all the Tense- 
suffixes, it is frequently used with a Present Tense meaning without 
Tense-suffix and without Copula for the purpose of quoting replies 
made by some third person, or in order to emphasize one’s own words 
to some body — 

Rear dd mendohi banod menie huhkom. Kuliked* koalng^ bamd-ko 
meUf — Ask them whether there is fresh water or not. I did ask them 
they say that there is mne, Kako hijiiakana^e men^ — He says that they 
have not come. Kaing sena4ng tell thee that I won’t gO| 

CMkanam kajila f Kaing bujaubeskeda ? — What didst thou say therel 
I did not understand well. Marking sena4ng men , — I said (|nst nowl 
all right I shall go, or I said that I would go. 

Ka as Transitive or IniramiUm Predicate, ' 

When the Negative Particle ka is used either transitively or intransi- 
tively it is construed like mendy It has the Indeterminate Tense, th< 
Future, the Definite and Indefinite Present, the. Definite Preseni 
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Imperfect and the Indefinite Past with the Snfl5x/a?^. It may mean not 
to he willing^ not to agree to mmsthing^ to refim-^ 

iNDETEEMiXAri AXD FtTTUBE : Ka-in^^df ha^m^d^ ha-e^df ha-lang-di etc. 
Definitb OB lOTEAXsmTE Pbesestt: Ka-in-d-taTL-a^ ha-m^d-tan-a^ etc., I 
am mwilling. 

Tbansitive Peesbnt; Ka^in’^d^jad^a, Jca^-m^d-jad-^a,---! refuse it; I don*t 
agree to this or that. 

Impebfict: 'Ka-in-d'tmi taekena, Tca^m~d4an taelcena^ Jca--e~d~tan4aelcmi'^a, 
Past : KaHn^d-Jan-a, ka-m-d^jan-a, ha-e-d-jm^a, ha4ang^d-jan~a^ etc. 


The Neuter form of the third Person Singular is often used to 
denote that some inanimate object resists all efforts at producing a 
certain effect on it. Thus, after fruitless attempts at breaking a 
rock or moving some heavy object, the Munda will say Ka^e-^dl — It 
won^t break, it won’t move ! In this form the e is purely euphonic. 

When it is necessary to specify the refusal denoted by those forms 
in which the Personal Pronouns are inserted, the bare root of the 


SuJcUt 

Masika, 

JEEuringji, 

MukuniUi . 

Chentai 

Khi$t 

Kurkur, 

Kadrau, 

Mamarangt 

Giu, 

Sanangt 

Saia, 

Angati, 

AkdbakaUj 

Akadanda^ 

Asctdij 

JEilang^ 

Mondthku^ 

Benge, 

Tetang, 

Bahang, 

Tutkmiy 

Loio, 

Urgum, 


to be pleased, glad, or satisfied, 
to be joyful, 
to feel downcast. 

to feel peevish, homesick or lonely, 
to be jealous, 
to feel angry, 
to feel angry. 

to feel impatient or annoyed, 
to feel proud, 
to feel ashamed, 
to desire. 

» to feel a strong longing or to be hankering after. 

to feel confused or confounded. 

to feel astonished. 

to be tired of, to be disgusted with. 

to feel a hatred, a horror, a dislike for. 

to feel sorrow, regret for, to repent of. 

to feel hungry. 

to feel thirsty. 

to feel cold. 

to feel cool. 

to feel hot. 

to feel cosily warm. 

to feel the rays of the sun. 
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Bpecifying word is placed before the forms, Sen Jca^e-d^ — He will 
refuse to go Kmni ha-Mng^dt — Both of them refuse to work. Hijii 
They BOW refuse to oome, Wir ha4f>a'-jan-£fy^ — I refused 

to run away. 

if.i?.— The Indeterminate forms M-in-d, ha-m-dy etc., are generally used with a present 
meaning. Hence, may mean— 

(1) He always refuses to sing (he never sings) ; (2) Ho will refuse to sing, or (3) He refuses 
to sing. . 

Words denoting purely sobjective affeoHons, Bmh. m hodili/ feeUngs^ 
passions Of states of mlndy are construed impersonally. The Pronoun 
denoting the person who experiences these affections is inserted according 
to the rules given for Indirect Pronominal Oh]mts>* 

The following list, which contains the greater number of those words, 
giTes, besides the bare root, the first Person Singular of the Puture, the 
Present, and the Simple Past Tenses. The remaining Tenses are also 
in use : — 


suku-ain-a. 

suku-jd-in-a* 

$uku'-k‘{n-a. 

rasika^ain-a. 

rasikafd-in a. 

rasilca kAn^-a, 

hurmpji~am’‘a» 

huringji-j d-in-a. 

huringjukdn^a. 

muku'^in ain-a» 

muknniji-Jd-m^a, 

Muhunin^k-zn^a* 

ehenta'am-a* 

chenta-gd-in-a. 

ehenta-k-in-^a. 

khisiain-a. 

khisigd-m-a. 

klh%4-h>‘in-a» 

hwrhuT-am-a, 

kurkur-Jd-m-a, 

hurkuT^k^m^a* 

hadrau-ain-a. 

kadraufd-m^a. 

kadrau-k4n>-a% 

mamaTang’-ain-a. 

mamarang-jd-in-a. 

mamarang-k-m- a. 

giu-ain^a, 

giu-jd-in-a^ 

g%u4c4n-a. 

sanang-ain-a ^ 

sanang-jd^in~a. 

mnang^kAn-a, 

Iiaia-ain^a. 

haia^jd-in^a. 

hala-k'in’-a. 

angau-ain.a. 

angaudd-in'‘a* 

angmk-k-in-a. 

akahakau-ain-a. 

akahakau-jd~in-a. 

akdbakan4k4%‘a. 

akadmtda'-ain-a» 

akadandadd’-m-a. 

akadanda-k4n-a. 

madi-ain^^a* 

asadi^jddn-a. 

asadi-k^m^a. 

Mlang-ain-fi* 

Mlang-jd4n^a, 

kilang^hdn^a. 

.monduku*am»a. ■ 

monduku^d-i^^a. 

i monduku’-k-in^a. 

renge-ain-a» 

renge-Jd-m-a 

renge-k-in^a. 

tetang’-am^a. 

fetang^gd-in-a. 

tetang~h4u-at 

rahang-ain^a. 

rahmggd*m-a. 

rahmig’-ki^n^a. 

tutkim-ain^a* ■ ■ 

ttt0u7igd^in~a» 

tutkun*k4n'‘a» 

lolo'-am^a. 

^ologd4n-a» 

hlo-k4n~a. 

urgum-^ain-a. 

urgtmgd4n^^a* 

urgum^kJn^a, 

jetQ^ain^a^ 

jetegdin-a* 

"jete^k4n-a. 
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Elang^ 

Balbalt 

Turtungi 

Suhul, 

Bnlumulu, j 
MusurusUf f 
Busumusu^ J 
Buarabang, 
Kudhaur, -s 
Vladeo, $ 
Oiohondo, 

Tatai, “ 

Ruhim, 

Gam an 
Laga, 

JSamhal, 

Bab il, 

Bahatn, 

Gutu, 

Us UP, 

Bohiur, 

Lutuphunglmn, 

Totorau, 

Gt^igumd' , 7 

Dataga7na7ig, J 

Mep, 

Karad^ 

Jojo, 

JSebm, 

Sifi^ 

Scan, 


to strongly feel the heat emanating from a flame 
or hnrning coals, 
to perspire, 
to feel the glare. 

to feel the smoke in one’s eyes and throat. 

to experience those sensations of shiTering and 
which characterise an approaching fever. 

to have ague (feel hot and cold successively), 
to feel sick on the stomach; to feel on the point 
of bringing np. 

to feel that peenliar heaviness of limbs and 
fatigue which precedes an attack of fever, 
to feel on account of having continued too 
long in the same position, 
to experience that peculiar itching in a limb arisingj 
from continuing too long in the same position, 
to experience a ticklish sensation, 
to feel tired 

to find that something is heavy, 
to find that something is light, 
to itch. 

to feel a pricking sensation. 

to feel a smarting or burning sensation. 

to feel giddy ; literally, to feel one’s head turning 

to have one’s ears buzzing. 

to feel deafened with a noise. 

to feel one’s teeth on edge. 

to find something bitter, 
to find something hot (like pepper), 
to find something sour. ^ 
to find something astringent, 
to find something tasting stale, 
to experience a bad smell. 


To these must be added the generic word afkar^ to feel, to ex- 
perience, to be under the impression, to fanoy. 

The sentence or phrase denoting the subjective aflections experi- 
enced takes the Suffix leka^ like, as though, as if, just like, just as if, 
just as though. This Suffix replaces the Copula a of the Predicates, 
and thus transforms the whole sentence or phrase into a mere Adverbial 
phrase. 

Muatan-^a-ing^^l have - fever : hence Bmtan4eka afka/r-jd--zn*a^'^ 
I feel as if I had fever, CMulao kaing Mkza ^ — I never saw him ; hence 
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elang-^ain^a. 

halhal-ain-a, 

ticrtung-aln-a, 

siikul-am-a, 

dulumulu-ain^a. 

rusitrusu-ain-a, 

riisummU’^ain-^a* 

ruarabang-ain-ti, 

Inud'haur-ain^a, 

uladeo-ain-a* 

osdhondo-am-<x* 

tatai-ain-a. 

rmam-am-a, 

gamang-am-a, 

laga-ain^'i, 

hafnbaham<-a* 

rab(kl-ain-a, 

habata-ain^u 

gutu-ain-a, 

usur-ain-a. 

hdbiur-ain-a, 

lufurhunghun-am’-a. 

totorau^adii-a, 

gungurud'’‘am‘a, 

d» gamang-ain-a, 

mer^ain-a* 

hamd^ain-a, 

jojo-ain-a, 

hehen-ain-^a, 

sinn-am-a. 

soan-am-a» 


elufig-gd^in-a* 

h xlhal-j d 4 n-a, 

tmrtungjd4n^a» 

smkul-jd 4 n a, 

dulmimlii4d4n*(i* 

rusurusu~jd4n^&, 

rusumusu-j d 4 %-a* 

ruarahang-jd4n‘a, 

kud^hanr-Jd4n-a^ 

%ladeo-^jd4n‘a, 

Qsohondo-jd 4 n-(X» 

t2iai‘jd4n^a, 

Tuiam*jd4n-a* 

gammig-jdin-a^ 
laga-jd4n^a, 
liambal-jd4iua, 
rahal-jd4fi^a^ 
hahatagd4n-a> 
gutugd4n^a, 
usiir-‘jd4n’-a, 
b6hmr^gd4n-a* 
l,hungMn-j64n‘a. 
totorau-‘jd4n-ct» 
gu%gmui*-ja4n-a„ 
d, ga7nang-jd4n-‘a. 
mer-‘jd4n-a* 
7ia}^ad'-jd4n-a, 
jojQ-jd4n-a 
}iGhe7i-jd4n~a, 
swin-jd4n*a* 
soa7i‘jd4n-a* 


elang-h4n^a^ 

halhal-Tc 4 n^a* 

turt%cng- 7 c 4 n~a, 

suhiil4c4n’-a. 

dulumulu-h4n*a, 

rusumsu^k47i-‘a, 

rtiswmusu-Ii)4n-a^ 

rmrahang-k4n''G^, 

Ibud'baur-^k^n-a* 

tiladeo-h4n*am 

osohon do»h 4 n -a. 

iatai~h4n^a, 

ruiam-h4n-a* 

gmnang<4.4n-a. 
Iaga-k4n‘a» 
hamhal-h4n-a>, 
7*abal-^'k4n-‘a^ 
hahata-]c4fi*a^ 
gutU‘h4n»a, 
usur^h4^<x, 
h6hiur-h4n’-a, 
lJimighun4c4n^oi.^ 
iotorau-‘Jo4n^a. 
gu?igumd^-’k4n~a* 
d. gmiang^Tc'in-a^ 
mer-k4n^a, 
Jiarad^-hdn-a, 
jojo~Jc4n»a^ 
liehen-lc-in-^a* 
siTvi}^'k-in-a, 
$oan-Jc4n-a* 


Chiulao Ming UlUkha atliar^jdAn-u^^ am under tlio impression that 
I noYer saw him. 

Gel gaiicU-ng mnahad^^^ done ten leagues, or I haYe 

continued marching ten leagues;., henoe, Gel gcmdi senahad' 4ena 
(d'kar*k4fi’-a ^ — -I felt as though t had been marching ten leagues. 


All the above words must be construed i?er50?^a% when they take 
the Oaiisatives rika or iri^ Y.gr., hmingjz'rikc^ to cause some one to feel 

■; B 23'. . 
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“"Thf fc"^rc»n.tr.ed p,^-r eita ms,,t I«« 

sioLal 01.ie.ta. o. toy take Object, mtaduced by «» .nd «.ta 

oatside the Predicate:— 

S; 

— :=«‘=isr.“r.=’7r- 

The foUowing are used as Transitive Predicates : 
xozo, 

.’i «. 

Stoce to cta^-t Kidermg oI to Eicglii Te-b <» t. pe^te cm- 
■a \i .iffiimltie. to to foreign .Indent, it eeeme adyieable to lerono 

•Tn 

"’^.tl'^new to Verb (0 i« i" eynonymora with fo OTil, to S« M 
corresponding negative proposition it is rendered by 6««o- 

There m a Ga^.—PormBor men&ia. There are no witches,— iViybmXo 
Unghm. le ihj Mh^r still aim ? Apumn^cht? The village-c^e 
^^Jt^sacriEcerare «o« pres«nt,--Mmda pahanrUng banghnga, My 

is not at hme,-~-Baumg hfog^ 


Pam III. HOW to renber the verb “to be” into mendart. Im 

Mend is frequently replaced by the constraotion ' expired on 
pap-e 113 when there is question of presence in a particular p ace 
which is designated either by a Noun or an Adverb of Place. 

3an6 can never be replaced by this construction-- 

They are here, — Mere menakoa or M erekoa . Negat. Mere bacghu^ 
He .8 in the house, -Ordre or 0^ Negat. Ordre ha^ 

Where is the axe ? Sake okore mend or Sake okor^ 


2nd— Wh-mevei the Yerb to he is a jmve link-word it is rendered 
either by Ian or by a according to the following roles 

1. When the Verb to he stands as Copula in a sentence where the 
Predkate is a Noun or Pronoun primarily and directly denoting an 
individual or a species or e. genus it must bo rendered by ^ 

Who is this? Mi okoi This is Pasana of Sarwada,— 

Ml Sarmdaren Pasana these Mundas or XJraons ? 

Moroko tan-ko chi Uraonko ? - It is a s&l tree, —&»•>»» I* l^mself, 

Inige iani. 


2 "When the Verb to he stands as Copula in a sentence where the 
Predicate is an Adjective or a Participle, it must be rendered by d. 
This d is alwajs suffixed to the Predicate. Adjective Predicates very 

frequently take the emphatic g± as Suffix. ^ ^ ^ 

U is black, Eendea or Itendegea. This man es tall,— 'iVe horo 

■ Some..^.gooa.oaier.®-.toa,.-r«.«to_S»2^ 

et'kageako. , , 

“l^t must be remembered that many Mundari equiva en^ts of 

English Adverbs are treated -as Intransitive Predicates. Of these, 

most stand in the Perfect or Continuative Present TeMe-- 

■■ He is rich, P ungiakanae ; literally, he is enriched. This knife is 
sharp,- JVe katu leserakana ; literally, is sharpened or has been sharpened. 

Some stand in the Intransitive Present— 

He ts poor, Bengetanae ]; literally. He hungers or he wants. They 

are sick, Hasutanako * : 
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3. When the Verb to be stands as Copula in a sentence -where the 
Predicate is a Nmn primarily denoting an individual, but dii'ectly 
connoting a dhjnittf, an office or a state of de^et'dence, it must be rendered 
by a. In this case the Muudari equivalent of the English Noun is 
treated as an Intransitive Predicate and stands in the Perfect Tense — 
Who is chief in this village? Ne hature okoi mundaakanae ? 
These two are the servants of the saerificer,— pahanrtireking 
dasiahana. He is the king of this country, — Ini ne disumree rajaakana. 

Eemahk.— It often happens that the or o^c« connoted by these Nouns is entirely 

neglected, and that the designation of the indiriduttlity is solely intended by the speaker. In 
this cas<j tbe Mandari equivalent of the English Houn retains the function of a Noun and is 
connected mth its Subject by means of the Cbpula tan. 

Who is this man 1 Ke koro cJtoi im% t He is the chief of Barwada, — Sarwadaren M%nda ’ 
i ani. Who are these two young men ? iVe dartgra ling olm-Hng ? They are my servants,-— 
AM dasiU^ig taniing* 


lUNCTIOIT OF EEDUFLICATION. 

Eeduplieation consists in the repetition of the first sjllahle of a 
Transitive or Intransitive Predicate, v.gr., dal, da-dal; sen, se-sen— 

Words beginning with a simple or an aspirated vowel reduplicate, 
not by a distinct repetition of that vowel, but by lengthening it, 
«.yr., hijit, hljH; aivmi, aium. 

This simple lengthening of the vowel in the first» syllable is very 
freely used even in words beginning with a consonant, dal for 
daial; for sesen. 

Certain words beginning with a consonant do not admit of real 
reduplication. Lengthening of the first vowel is all they alloiv, f'.w. 
jagar, jagar , never pjagar. Si, to plough, is rarely reduplicated, "sisi 
being hardly ever heard. If its first syllable is lengthened, it is 
followed by Hence s?^is equivalent to sisi, 

EedupUcation is used — 

1st.— Ho denote natural dispositions or habits, custmns, and natural 
phenomena. With this function it naturally occurs chiefly in the 
Indeterminate Tense. It may in fact be stated as almost a general 
rule that the Indeterminate Tense-form reduplicates or lengthens its 
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first syllaTble. It is by this that it is chiefly distinguishable from the 
Simple Future — 

Ne horo dadalae^ or dalne^ — This man h in the liahit of heating or 
this man is quick to beat. En jo kako jojoma ^ or Jd^m^ — They do not 
eat that fruit, that fruit is never eaten orit.js not eatable. A.sarre 
gamaeae^ in Asar (middle of June to middle of July) it (always) rains. 

^nd. — It is used to denote an attemiyt at something or a plirpoEe to 
begin somethiug. In this case the reduplicated Predicate either takes 
the LoeatiYe Suffix ^ to, and is followed by s£^ to go, or it takes 
the construction explained on pages 173 and 174 without se^ 

NeneUeng sena or neneliim ^ 

Neltmg sena or 


} 


I shall go to see. 


Afumte-hu sena or dinmfe-hu-a ^ — You and I will go to listen. 

In the Imperative the Exhortative Particle dola generally takea 
the Personal Pronominal Suffix; Dola-^bu nenelte^ — Let us (you and I) 
go to see. However, the other constructions are also used. Thus 
Lola! siu-te-bu-^a I m Lola I sm-4e-^hu sena ! Oome! let us (you and I) 


go to plough. 

Brd.^Vo is used to denote successful beginnings : Me hone sesem or 
sena ^ — ^This child 

This particular phrase is used in the Perfect Tense with a slightly 
different meaning. Me hon sesemkanae^ — This child has learnt to walk 
or, ean walk. Me kora nadoe _o^,— Now this boy begins to write. 


EOEMATION OF COMPOUJSID PEIMARY (PEE DIG ATI VE) 
ELEMENTS. 

In the preceding chapters we have seen how the secondary or 
formative elements agglutinate with the primary or predicative 
elements for the purpose of forming integral and intelligible parts- 
of a sentence. 

The present chapter shows how prima^^^ are obtained 

either by the concurrence of several predioativo roots or by the 
concurrence of a predicative with a demonstrative (formative) root. 

In Mundari these Gompound LviniaTy elenwnts obtained bv mere 
juxtaposition of two complete roots or words, v.gr,, sadom^c^ 
head| precede. 
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In Organic Compounds of tliis kind there always exists B^functiomt 
interdependence between the component parts. Thus in the compound 
korse-head the first Noun acts as a Qualificative of the second. In fore^see 
fore acts as a ModificaMmi of the Verb. Hence we may say that in these 
Compound words one of the components does in a way assume the 
function of a formative element, although it be a predicative root and 
although the result of the composition be itself a primary element 
which in its totality is as susceptible of the ordinary secondary or 
formative elements as any simple root or word. 

Mundari forms similar compounds, and it does so even more exten- 
sively than Organic languages. But besides these, it forms a set of 
Compound words in which the component elements are not only 
materially juxtaposed, but also functionally eo-ordlmte^ neither of 
the juxtaposed words acts as specification or modification to the other. 
These co-ordinate Compound words are of two kinds — 

Isi — Natural or conventional groups of men or animals or collec- 
tions of objects, such as, sets of implements, are denoted by juxta- 
posing the names of two individuals of the group or the names of two 
objects of tbe coEeotion. 

In analogous expressions of Organic languages the Conjunctive 
Particle must be used, iith and kin ; goods and chattels. 

^nd — Many of these co-ordinate Compounds are used to directly 
denote quite a distinct idea which we generally express by means of an 
Abstract Notm, The idea thus denoted arises by implication from the 
collection originally signified. 

I here subjoin a list of such Compounds which give a fair idea of 
the Munda's degree of civilization and of his ambitions, fears, and 
pleasures:^ — 

Enga-apu (mother and parents, 

Haram-hima (the old man and the old woman), the heads of ike 
family, 

Son-hopon (child and grandchild), the children of the house. This 
includes daughters-in-law as well as any adopted children. 

Boko-boea (brother and sister), applied to all the children of the 
same parents without distinction of sex or seniority. It 
is equivalent to the German word Qeschwister\ 

Mma-httrea (sister and brother). Like hohohoea^ the children of the 
same parents, 

Mon-huri (child and old woman), wife and children, 

( child and Bister) j female relations. 
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Bau*guU (servant and slave), dependatdB^ c.fr.^ tlie famiUa. 
Munda-^pahanr (ehief and saerifieer), Ihe authorities of the village- 
Raja^tahur (rajab. and takur), the authorities of the land (includes all 
official persons). 

Raja-par ja (tlie king and peasant), the whole population- 
Rayai-parja (tenants witb and tenants without occupancy right) 
the subjects- 

Ring-hiding (snake and Bcoipion), mnomom reptiles (includes 
centipedes and bad spiders). 

fiujaniu (life and beast) — 1st ^ every living thing (except man ) ; 

everything living that cannot fly (except man). 

Chenre-chipimtd' (bird and f ), the birds of the air^ y. gr., Nida 
dipli jm-jantuho smbara chenre-chiptmidko dunma- 
Ote^sahan (land and firewood), A m property- 

Bar using (tree and tree), orchard (includes all fruit trees). 
Bhan-kurji (a bag in which goods are packed and loaded on pack- 
huUocks and goods), wealth in moveable property.* 
Taka-paisa (rupees and pice), cash^ ready money ^ riches, 

Uri-merom (ox and gOBttjf cattle, 

Simsiikuri (fowl and hog). This is a complement to tiri^merom^ 

and implies that a man’s is all that 
can be desired. 

Uri-aranran (bullock and yoke), wealth in cattle (it implies that a 

man is rich in cattle, and that he can turnout several 
yokes of oxen). 

Sadom-Ghatom (horse and umbrella), greatness^ highest wealth, 
Badomcliatom menatenz^ a great man^ an aristocrat (literally^ one 
possessing a pony and an umbrella). 

Kutum-kupul (relations and friends), \ Good and extensive family 

I connexions^ good social 
JELaga-boea ( relations and brothers), ^ position. 

Kutum kupulko mendkoaiaiA^^'H.Q is Vk mm of good connexions 
i.e.^ he is received as a guest (with rice beer) in many 
families. 

Tarlhtgf {oi, brass-plate and a brass vessel) is the Mundari equivalent 
oi crockery and plate oi a wealthy European family. It 

* This expression is purely Hindi. The Mundas never use bullocks for tke purpose of 
...carry mg' anything. 
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implies a house where the meals are served in the best 
style. 

Saham-karhi d' (leaf and tooth-cleaner, a thin stick of green sM- 
wood is turned into a tooth-brush by chewing one end of it 
for a while. Some leaves are stitched together with wooden 
needles so as to form a kind of dish. In this dish the food 
is placed). This Compound might he said to denote the 
ordinary raan^s tahle-^serviee if the Mundas possessed any 
tables. As it is the Mundas squat on the ground to eat. 
The fingers of the right hand serve as spoon and fork. 

Ghatn4und% (earthen pot and ladel ), cooking utemik* 

Eatd4unM (winnowing-shovel and basket), the homewife^s working 
ntomU, 

Nainkaranran (plough and yoke), the cultivators^ gear. 

Nangili-pal (a leather strap wherewith plough is attached to yoke 
and a plough share), the cultivator's^ gear. 

Qainfi kud'hrn (pickaxe and hoe), the earth-worker'^ s implements. 

A^sar (bow and arrow), a how. 

Kapi4araiiri (axe and sword), ) _ 

^ > Weapons^ armaments. 

A-sor-hipi (bow, arrow and axe), ' 

Lijd-sini (cloth and ? a good tvarclrohe (implies wealth). 

Sered'-lijd (a rag and a cloth), the necessary clothing. 

Mandi-utu (cooked rice and stew), abundant food. Mandhdn 
mendteniy — One who has a good fare. 

IH-sala (rice beer and dregs), a grand dinner. 

Ard-sakam (herbs and leaves, the leaves of some trees which 
are eaten), vegetables. 

Tasati^-busu (grass and straw), abundant fodder for cattle. 

Sunum-hiihmg (oil and salt), the hare necessaries of life. Sunum 
huhmg ham puratmre cMlmnamentem dokia / is a frequent 
reproach of the mother-in-law : Why didst thou marry 
my daughter if thou canst cr 'Rilt not give her even the 
bare necessaries of life / 

Buhing4amaku (salt and tobacco), the weekly market purchases^ 
the weekly bazar. 

Ord-duar (house and door), one^s circumstances (of poverty, ease or 
wealth), exspecially used in the expression: Ordduar nenei^ 
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to go and enquire into some one^s oiroumstanoes before 
arranging a marriage. With mend without any qualifioa^ 
tion it means to be estabUehed in life^ to have a home and 
home of one* 8 own, 

8tisun*karam (dance and karam, a certain religious ceremony 
used in many parts), a feasL 

Bumang dangiri (drum and girl), A dance, 

Gara-^dora (river and ravine), ireim 

Burmbera (mountain and plain), everywherey aU omr. 

Dubdingun (to sit and to stand), to be on speaking ter mCy to he friendly 
wiihy^^gr,y Mdo aIel6 dubtinguno ^^gd,-->Thxs man is on 
bad terms with us, m., he does not even sit or stand with 
■ us* 

* Ndla4umha l {^0 work for wages and to glean), iJo live from hand to 
mouthy y.gt*y nado nalaiumhaUele asulotanay—^e are now 
living from hand to mouth. 

Gerang-rumA (to moan and to pine), to be in great pain, severe 
illness, En ordre gerang - ruiud'4angeGk0 y~Th.B'XQ is severe 
illness in that house. 

Ol-parau (to write and read), ha/rmngy educaiiony v. gr/ 
Ol-paramkanae y he has a good education ; he is a learned 

(Note the Passive form ; he is a and 

readvom.^ 

Adjectives are similarly co-ordinated without any Conjunctive 
Particle. 

Eendeardy hhj(k. and white; pundiardy white and red. 

OEDINAEY COMPOUND WOBDS. 

I,^Compomd Nouns, 

In these Nouns the specifying word stands idrsi just as in 
English, v,gr,y orddua^ y house-door; sadomhd y horse-head. This 
kind of composition is used more extensively in Mundari than in 
English. Hence the specifying Noun has sometimes to be translated 
into English by an Adjective, sometimes even by a Eelative Clause : 
Birsim^ a wild fowl ; birsukuriy a wild boar; birhoro^ a caste of men 
who live exelmively in the forests^ Hatmimy h tame fowl. 
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Sometimes it must be irmslated by a Noun depending on a Preposi- 
tion, or even by an Adverbial pbrase — 

Chatomord {chatom^ an umbrella), a bouse witb a roof like an 
umbrella, «.(?., with a roof sloping down on all four sides* 

The formation of Compound Nouns by means of the Pronominal 
Affixes i (ni), king and ko to the Possessive forms in ren or ten has been 
explained in the chapter on Equivalents of Declensions (pages 94, 95, 
and 96) and on Possessive Adjeotives. 

Instrumental Nouns are fonned by suffixing the Impersonal Pro- 
noun something to the Instrumental Case of Participles. These 
Partidpl^ may stand in the IndeterminatOf the Present or the Past 
Tenses. Ka may be prefixed like the q privativum. iMmo^ to get 
vet. Ka-Mmdtedy a water-proof, «.e., something by means of which 
one won’t get wet. 

Uiugdf to fall; KaHiiugdtei, a parapet, ie,, something by means 
of which one won’t fall. 

01, to write. OUed^ writing materials (paper, pen, and ink). 
Ne pata olkented, — ^Thep^n with which this deed was written. Botoi, a 
waist-cloth for men to cover one*s self decently. Hence hotoin 
(Eeflexive Voice) to tie a cloth round one’s own waist. hotointed, 

a cloth wherewith to cover one’s self decently. 8uru, to shelter. 
Burun, to shelter one’s self. Burunted, a shelter against rain or sun, an 
umbrella or anything of that kind. 

Bourn Aemiing materials are obtained by adding the Impersonal 
Pronoun d to the bare root or to the Passive in 6, An e is generally 
inserted between the bare root and d. 

Jem, to eat, jomed, eatables. Mer, to sow ; hered, seed grains ; 
herd, to be sown ; herod, land to he sown. 

IL — Compound Predicates. 

In most cases the modifying word, whether predicative or demon- 
strative, stands second. 

(1) Compounds consisting of a Predicatm root and a Posipositiom^ 
In Mundari the Compound Postpositions denoting rest or motion to or 
from are freely used by themselves alone as Transitive or Intransitive 
Predicates. In these oases Predicative roots denoting motion, such as 
sen, nir, etc., and equivalents or synonyms of the Verb to put, such m 
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do, ©to.| dm generally to be understood from the context or the oironm* 
stances, v,gr., aiar, to put Bomthing Qt^ some one before some one else 
(anteponere) — Amro, to be ahead, to go ahead. Taiom, to place behind 
(jpostponere), to put off. Taiomo, to lag behind, to he left behind 
Chetan, to put or place above or to ram up^, Chetand, to be raked, to he 
abom. 

On account ctf this use of the P(Btpositions, Oompound Predicates, 
consisting of a Predicative root and a Postposition, are comparatively 
rare in Mundari; Aiar, sida and parom are almost the only Postposi- 
tions used freely in Compounds^ : lelaiar , to look ahead, to foresee ; 
mumsida , first hear and to be the first to hear ; nirparom, to run 
aorosr. 

Such words as the Latin reirospicere, mperponere must be rendered 
by using the Postpositions ad Yerbially, taiom sate lei, to look 

laeJcwards ; chetanre do, to put above ox upon ov on top of. 

Transfer of Postpositions to the moral or ideal sphere having 
hardly begun in Mundari, such Compounds as to suppose, to respect, 
to imply, to condescend ^ etc., etc., do not exist. 

Some of these words can hardly be rendered at all in Mundari; 
others must be rendered by circumlocutions, and some of the ideas 
denoted are expressed by distinct words, chiefly of foreign, origin, v.gr., 
chema , to condjow, to pardiO^ to mpeet; puja, to adoxe, 

to worship ; mdrang , to ca?alt, to praise* 

A very common way of forming Compounds consists in juxtaposing 
two and sometimes three Transitive or Intransitive Predicates. The 
Voice, Mood, and Tense-suffixes are added to the last of the juxtaposed 
words. In these Compounds the fiirsfc word generally perforins the 
function of a modifying Participial Clause of Cause or Manner. Hence 
it can frequently be rendered into English by means erf the word bp 
introducing a Participle. However, other modes of rendering the 
modifying or first part of these Compounds must occasionally be used 
as the following examples will show : — 

BuU, to be drunk, durum, to sleep* Hence buldurumd , to fall 
asleep on account of being drunk, to fall asleep in a fit of drunkenness. 
Jetana hae mmdia, huldurumakanae, '-^lS.o won’t Understand anything : 
he is asleep in a fit of drunkenness* 
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Bsred', to weed ; mla, to gain a daily wage. Hence hered'nala , — • 
to earn one’s (daily) sustenance by weeding (other people’s rioe-fields). 

liga, to tread, to trample ; nam, to find, to discover. Hence 
tiganam, to find or discover something by treading on it. Sola aiah «e 
ehakumg iiganamld , — ^Yesterday evening I found this penknife by 
treading on it. Bagrau, to spoil. Hence tigalagrau , — ^to spoil some- 
thing by trampling on it. BirsuMriko ha^dtaeko tigcAagraukeda ,—Thfi 
wild boars have destroyed his paddy by trampling on it. 

jRtf5ed', to force or squeeze in between ; gro^, to kill; gojd (for goed), 
to die. Hence rebei'goiy — ^to kill by squeezing between two objects, 
and rebed’ gojd y to bo killed by bmng squeezed. Mn kera huangre 
mkjanoUo rehed’goijana , — That buffalo falling into a precipice was 
killed by being jammed (between two rooks). 

N.B . — Although the word rehed' in this example be itself in the 
Passive Yoice, it does not take a separate Passive Affix — 

Hot, to drive ; urung, to take, bring, or carry out, to cause to go out. 
Hence harurmg , to drive out, to expel. 

Ader, to take, bring or carry inside, to cause to go inside. Hence 
Mrader^ to drive hi. 

Tuing, to shoot an arrow ; goi, to kill. Hence tuinggoi, to kill with 
an arrow. 

Tate, to shoot with a gun. Hence fotegod, to kill with a gun- 
shot. 

Tam, to strike with a dub or stick. Hence tamgoi, to kill with 
dubs or sticks. 

Gt&ra, to dig. Hence garaurung, to dig out, to unearth. 

Topa, to bury. Hence topagoi, to bury alive, i.e., to kill by burying. 

Eaji, to say, to speak ; drnga, to help. Hence kajidenga, to help 
by speaking (for some one), to plead, to intercede for. This is always 
Transitive in Mundari : Jetaeo kako kajidengoj&ia , — There is nobody to 
intercede or plead for him. 

to plough. Hence aidenga, to help somebody to plough. 

The examples given above suffice to familiarize the student with this 
kind of formation to which there is, so to say, no limit in Mundari. 
However, certain compounds belonging to this class present greater 
difficulties to the foreigner, not only because they cannot be trandated 
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iiterallp mto any Aryan language, but also because it is impossible to 
lay down any uniform or general rule for their translation, ^ 

Ld denotes excess in general. It may be used as a QuantitatiTe 
Adjective. In this case the terminus which is exceeded takes the 
Suffix etCf v.gr.j Sai takaete Mge ^ — More than one hundred rupees 
Iniete Me kuril He can jump further (or higher) than that one. 

Ld is frequently used as an independent Predicate. If so, the 
particular act in which the excess takes place is gathered from the 
context or the circumstances. Ldkedako (transitive) may denote an 
excess of any kind, f .pr., they dug further or deeper, they rose higher, 
they went or ran further, etc., etc. 

When it is desirable or necessary to specify^ to explicitly state 
the nature of the act in which an excess takes place, then a com- 
pound is formed by placing the word denoting that act before /a. 
But the terminus which is exceeded is generally not expressed in 
Mundari, and since in th^e compounds Id does not denote an absolute 
but a relative excess, the terminus must generelly be rendered into 
English by some circumlocution. 

Jom^dkedako^ — ^literally, they exceeded in eating. But this does 

Hence it does not mean they ate too 


not imply an absolute excess. 
muchy but it means they ate more than their usual amount, 

Om4dad'hoaey — ^literally, he exceeded in giving to them. This 

means either: he gave rmre than he owed them^ or: more than he 
usually does. 

When Id concurs in this way with em Intransitive Predicate, the 
resulting compound becomes Transitive, Hence the Transitive Tense- 
suffixes must be used in the Past Tenses, v.gr,^ SenMkedae ^ — He 
went beyond this or that terminus. 

When the terminus which is exceeded is expressed, it takes the 
Suffix ete^ v.gr»y Eolaetee jonJakeda ^ — He ate more than he did 
yesterday. 




Bage means to abandon^ to relinquish. In compounds it assumes 
two different meanings : — 

(1) It may retain the original meaning just quoted. In this 
case the compound inay be rendered into English 
either (a) by a co-ordinate compound sentence in which 
the equivalents of the words constituting the Mundari 
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Predicate are oonneoted by means of the Ooniunotion 
and—Ne Ujde huduma-hageheda, — He threw this cloth away 
and left it there; Qopoi etijancU Soma sangikotae nir- 
hageked'koae, —As soon as the fight began Soma ran 
away and abandoned his companions. ( b) Either word of 
the Mundari compound may be rendered by a Participial 
danse: Sangikotae nirbageked'koae ,^'S.e ran away, «6a»- 
doning his companions, or, ho abandoned his compandons 
by running away, 

. ^ y,sry remarkable feature of these compounds oonasts in 

the fact that, aHhough the oompouid, as a grammatioal unit, be 
TramsitiTe, the Intransitive part may stiE have its own Ijocative Case. 
Wkm karie taikena, honko Assamtee air-bageta<^ foa, — She was a bad 
creature: she abandoned hei chEdren and ran away to Assam. 

(2) Bage may mean to leave undone. These compounds, like 
those described under (1), cannot be translated literally 
by a corresponding English Compound Predicate. They 
may be rendered dthmr {a) by a Negative proposition in 
which the e^mvalent of the first word in the Mundari 
compound stands as Predicate, whereas b^ is simply 
translated by the Negative Particle not or by the phrase 
to do. J)aru jnpare si.bageked(dio,—Tlh.&g did not plough 
(the spot) close to the tree. Ne upan kaji ol-hageakadaej — 
H A has not these four words. 

' In Impwativo propositions hage is generally equivalent to the 
ProhibitivePariide aJ^ JDaru japare s i-bagetam! Don't plough dose to 
the tree ! Jilu jombageiamf kam sukuredo / If thou do not like it (meat), 
then don’t eat the meat. This implies that meat is mixed up with the 
food served, and has consequently to be left aside by the peculiar 

process of what is with it. 

(6) The Compounds may be translated by rendering by 
mmm oi to leave, to omit. In this case the first part of the Compound 
must be rendered either by a Passive Participle with the Prefix un 
or by Ml Infinitive Clause — 

Darujapare si-hagek e dcdco^— 'ih.ey left (the spot) near the tree ««- 
ploughed. Ne upunia kqfie ol-bageked a,—'E.e omitted to write these 
four words, or, he omitted these four wor^ when writing. 
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Sc^i means io kmeomr; sareo^ — to remain to ho omr» In 
Compomds it is, like hage^ used with two distinct meanings — 

(1) It may keep its original meaning. In that case the first part 
of the Mundari Compound is reduplicated, o. ool-sari ^ jpom-mri ^ 
Md-sari^ siu^sard. In rendering these Compounds the equivalent 
of sard stands as Predicate, whereas the reduplicated first part is 
translated by an Active or a Passive Infinitive Clause. 

Ait^'mente huringkkamg Joom^sareakada, — I ham k^t or Ufi a 
little (mer to eat hx the evening. sanjmenie bar priste ookmri 

akada ^ — ^He has kft two pages omr to he written this afternoon (he has 
left for this afternoon two pages to be written). 

(2) Sari m sometimes used as a synonym of hage in the Com- 
pounds described on page 192 under (2). In this case the first part of 
the Compound is not reduplicated — 

Baru japare si’^sariiam^ ox si-bagetam ^-^JDon’t plough olom to the 
tree# Jilu jom-sariTiedae ^ or jom-bagekeda e^ — He did not eat the meat 
{which was mixed with his food). 

Jlrum is not used independently. Added to words denoting sense 
perceptions, it means to recognize : thus to recognize by sight ; 

aium-urum f — to recognize by hearing ; s oan-urum or Ji-urum f ^to recog„ 

nize by smelling ; jom-urum ^-^to recognize by the taste; chapu-ur um^ 

to recognize by the touch; chapad-urum ^— to xooo^mzo by the feeling an 
object causes on the sole of the foot when it is trodden on. 

Since there is no general term equivalent to the English Yerb to 
recognim^ the foreign student must be earful to prefix the right word to 
urum in every particular case. A few examples by way of illus- 
tration — 

Win you recognize those men if you see them? JSn horokom 
klurumkoacM ? (Here the clause if you see them is suflBiriently ren- 
dered by the word let). I did not see him, but I recognized his miee^ — 
Leldo kaing Ulkia mendo aiumurumkiaing. Sonchita ne tataria^ 
soanurumjdimng^ — ^The leopard is in this den : I recognize him by 
the smell. 
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The following^ deserve special notice on aeootint o£ the change of 
meaning which, from our point of view, they undergo when addedl 
to other Predicates : — 

Au (agu ) means to bring, to fetch. In Compounds it is used with two 
distinct meanings — 

(1) It primarily denotes a motion from a distance to the 
speaker or to a fixed point* Thus it is synonymous with ete., 
from. Hence when suflSxed to a Predicate, it implies that the action or 
effect denoted by that Predicate is conceived as approaching the speaker, 
gr.y Soanjdindy — I perceive a smelL Bom-aujaiM , — I perceive a 
smell coming from a distant^ in this direction. Lei, to see. Hence 
lel^mijad'hoaing, — see them coming this way; lel^auiaing , — I shall wait 
here to see him come in. These examples suffice to show how much 
the hearer has to gather from context and circumstances for a correct 
understanding of these Compounds as well as for a correct rendering 
into English. Like ete, from, the above primary meaning of au in 
Compounds may be transferred to time* If so, au implies that the 
acrtioiidenotedby the first part of the Compound has been going on 
from a more or less remote past up to che present time with a physical 
or moral continuity — 

Ne haturenho modhisi sirmatdeie malko omaujada aingtd , — The 
people of this village have always paid their rent to me for the last 
twenty years. Neado nangrenhotdete amm-^aujana , — This is a tradition 
rinoe time immemorial; literally, this has always been heard from those 
of former or olden times# 

(2) Au, inasmuch as it is equivalent to the English to fetch, i.e., 
to go and bring, implies a going from one place for the purpose of per- 
forming the action denoted by the first part of the Compound, and 
then an immediate return to the place on© had left. These Compounds 
can neither be rendered literally into English, nor yet always by the 
same kind of circumlocution. 

Auri heu I dding nu-au-k-a / Wait a moment hey ! till I have been 
for a drink! Literally, \ don^t start as yet). Let me 

go to drink and return (to you). 

Ju lehaume ! Go and bring news, i. e., Go, see what is going on and 
return to inform me or us. 
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Aege aiuni^uMe , — ^He has been to bring netes, i.e., he has beea to 
hear by himself (what was being said or done) and has come back to 
report it. Lij&koh mir-auMa ! May we go, please, to teash our clothes ! 

From th© Muncla’s point of view does not undergo any ebang© of meaning, Ha 
seems to conceive tlie fimt part of tlie Compound substantively— a drink ; hit a look ; aiwm, 
a bearing ;nwr, a wasb. Hence to Mm Id-aUf aium^auti mir-au means, literally, fo 

bring or to fetch a drinl'^ to bring or to fetch a Idoh semethmg)^ to bring or fetch a hewringt to 
bring a wash* 

Idi means to take mmething or some one to some place or person. In 
Oomponnds it denotes a contmmhon or a constant repeiiUon of the 
action denoted by the first word of the Compound— 

Paran-idime / Contmie the reading on. 

Setako han dam hall srdha»idiMaho^- -Th^ dogs continued or kept 
biting (the bnllook) up to yonder tree. 

simply denotes a running /roj», just as nirau denotes a running to tbe 
speaker. He ran to such or snob a place or person. 

Feri means io fill. It is added to other Predicates with its 
original meaning, but in a manner in whioh we would hardly expect it. 
In translations peri must he rendered separately either by tbe Verb to 
fill or by the Adjective^// or sometimes by the Adverb entirely or the 
phrase in full, v.gr., Fub'-perilalco, — The whole place was of people 
sitting down; \lUeraUy ; — Theyjsat (the place) full]. Turu-periMaho , — 
They stung him all over. Salperiad'koae,-—'Rei paid them in f ull, i.e., 
as much as he owed them. 



Girimemsto throw away. Added to other Predicates, it denotes 
a Superlative degree, an excess or a climax. It is generally synony- 
mous with the Superlative Affix uter, but it is used only to denote mental 
or physical states. Balu-girijanako They got utterly 

dumbfounded. Abud, kajite miad' kitdb peri-girikedetbuiaid , — We have 
filled entirely one of his books with our words. Ne daru cham-giriakan a , — 
’Shis ixo& is entirely seasoned. 

En inung mukunin-girijanaing ,— I am perfectly disgusted with that 
game. 

Fharchi means to cleanse, io clean away. In Compounds it becomes 
synonymous with the Superlative Affix uter. 

B 25 
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lYliereas glri in Compounds always denotes a %tate as tlie result of 
some action 5 pharoM eshiWts the action itself as carried right through 
to its natural termiuus or completion. 

Misa giUte ang-'pliarGMamgy --(!Li T} once get to lie down J dawn it 
entirely. Ang mems dami; naed. intransitively it means to continue 
till daybreak. In the above sentence the Predicate derives its 
particular meaning from its proximity to gitite, which means to goto 
sleep [literally^ to go to lie down). Hence here ang means to continue 
to sleep tin daybreak. PJiaroM ad6ed to ang implies that the sleeping 
is not interrupted even for a single moment. Hence the sentence 
may be rendered thus : Onc^ 1 go to sleep, I nemr wake till daybreak. 

Riring-pliarchihedaing ^—X have entirely forgotten it, I can^t 
remember anything of it, however much I may try to. 


means to to arrange, to prepare, Or die haltana ^ — 

We are busy making (building) a house. 

In Compounds it keeps this signification whenever it stands first. 
Mekate lai-hhirkako t — Let them arrange it right around in this way. 
Pachrie baurakaVkeda^ — He has raised the walls {Uterallyy he made the 
walls up to the top). 

When lai stands second in Compounds, it becomes equivalent to the 
English Adverbs : carefully, properly^ wehi, om by one. 


Bkir-haikako, — Let them turn it round carefully, Entedoko rakaV- 
haikeda, — Then they raised it carefully. Kaing amm-baikeda, ^! did 
not hear it properly. Ne jo halang-^haipe ^^i^dih.^f up these fruits 
one by one. 
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Smdt means to gather, to collect. It keeps tliis meaning in Com- 
pounds when it stands first. But when it stands ssoond it becomes 
equivalent to the English many, plenty . Bmrbu ni-Jmndita ! Let m 
open plenty qf outlets or doom. 


The English Verbs to see, to hear, to feel, and their synonyms have 
often an Infinitive or a Partioipial Clause as Direct Objects » or T 
saw^oinc ^.; I heard smgtng. The corresponding Mundari 
Olds lei, mum, and at'har differ from each other in their construction. 

^^admitsoffourdifferentoonstructions:— 

Is^.— It may take a Participle as modifying a Pro-noTOinoi n* i 
Object. The Object itself is of course inserted into 
Ploughing that field , — En piri sitan -ing lelh-l-a. 

The same construction may be used with this difference that 

the bare Participle takes the Postposition and is consequently trans- 
formed into an Adverbial Clause of Time : En piri aUanre-ng klk-l-a ~ 
I saw him when he was ploughing tliA f. field. ' ~ ‘ ’ 

Both thoso contoctimo ok, howem, ambiguoo, a, 

Pariioiple mo, refer to the Subject ae weh « the Ohieot, eo that 
fe/jig os mtanr eng lelMa may mean also, I saw him when J 
was ploughing. -Hence when either of these constructions is used the 
coatext and the ciroumstanees must be attended to. ^ 

If instead of re the Postposition W he suffixed to the Participle, it 
is understood that the Participle is an Adverbial Clause modifying the 
Subject and not the Objeot. Eitanlo'mg leMim-I saw him whilst 
J was ploughing. 

#;^-^._Instead of the constructions described under 1st and Snd the 
Munaas very frequently form a Compound Predicate in which Id stlnds 

first, and the word denoting the action wffi is seen stands'~secona. 

saw them ploughing. Lel-nujad'hoainm-P 
them running away. Lel-olked'mening,~ l sawlhee writino-.”’ 
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In these Compounds the amhiguity mentioned in 1st and 2nd does 
not exist. But ■whenever the second part of the Compound is a Transi- 
tive word, there arises an ambiguity of a different kind. The Transitive 
word may have a Passive meaning, but it can never take a Passive 
Affix, because the Yoice of the Compound as such is determined by 
lei which is necessarily Active in the Compound. Thus lel-^iam- 
ked'koaing may mean either P saw ihBm wMM they tmre hmimg 
more others, or I saw ihwi, being beaten. Here, again, context and 
ciroumstanees must decide. 


Aium may take a hare Participle preceding the Pronom- 

inal Subject, i>, gr, y Jagartan4n g akmkia ^ — I heard him speaking. 


$nd. — ^Instead a Participle it. may take the Infinitive or bare 
root, V, g}\f Jagar»ing uiumMa^ — I heard him speaking; Durang-bu 
niumkoa ! Let us hear them singing. 


Sometimes it forms a Compound with another Predicate. If 
so, it stands second. This construction seems to differ from the above 
only by the transposition of the Pronominal Subject — 

Jagaraiumkiamg,-^! heard him speak ; BurangammUaing^ — I 

heard him sing. 

Afkar ^ which is generally constructed impersonally, does not concur 
with other Predicates to form Compounds. The Participle depending 
on it takes the affix leka ^ like^ as though^ as if, I felt a snake pass over 
me, — Bing leng paromjdingleka afkarkina; literally, I felt as though a, 
snake uwe creeping across me, 

Permmms and Gamatives are formed by adding any of the three 
following to Transitive or Intransitive Predicates: iri m ishk 
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The context and the oircEinetaiiees must decide whether these 
Compounds do in a given case denote real causation or a mere permission 
or a favour — 

^ ^ either He caused them to come, 

Sijii^irihed'koae ... > may mean I he made them come, or 

Hijii4chiked^koaB ) (he them to oome* 

Jrf and icM are used only as Causative or PermissiYe affixes. 

Rika is used also as an independent Predicate, meaning to do* 
CUlekateho rilcakeda ? is equivalent to chiUTcahedaho ? How have 
they done it P 

Idiomatically riha is also used to denote a sound thrashing^ EhuVko 
They gave him a 

Ruar or rura means to return. Added to other Predicates, it 
performs the function of the Latin and English Prefix re* 

Olf to write; hence ohruar^ to rewrite. Om-rmr ^ redd&e, to 
return, to give hack. Baurmr^ reficere, to repair. 


EU means to begin* Added to other Predicates, it yields 
Inceptives* . 

to commence writing. Imng^eUf to begin to play. 

Soka means to cease, to stop* Added to other Predicates, it implies 
that the action denoted by them ceases. 

Oi-Acfe, to cease writing. Inung^hoka, to stop playing. 

Chala mmm to complete, to fimh* Added to other Predicates 
it yields These differ from the- Compounds 

with hoka, inasmuch as they imply the real completion of a work or 
action, whereas those with hoka denote a mere c^sation oi a work or 
action which does not necessarily imply completion. 
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Ohcliahakedae ^—^^ finislied the whole piece of writing which he had 
undertaken, Jomchabakeda e may mean he has finished his meal, 
he has eaten as muoli as he wanted, or, he has eaten everything 
that was set before him. 

The following occur only as Affixes in compound words : hara^ iah 
or They perform the function of Adverbs, but they are no longer 
used as independent Adverbs. Bafa means abcut^ here and there^ now 
and then* 

Sen-lam^ to walk or go about* Bm^bara^ to pierce or make holes 
here and there in something. Chuh^hara y to make a mistake now and 
then. 

Tab or M means qmchly^ fast* Hijutaby to come qiiiofc. Nir4ab^ 
to rxm fast. 0l4ah^ to write fast. 

Tuha is used only as an afi^x, and has the same meaning as the 
Hindi in the expression 

It implies that an action already begun is to be interrupted for the 
purpose of doing that which is denoted by the word to which iuha is 
prefixed. It may also imply the momentary leaving of a place for the 
purpose of doing the act denoted by the word to which tnlka is suffixed. 

Kaji4ukaime ! (this or that) first {and then continue your 

present work ^ or, and then return)* Ne hor oho leUtiikakom 1 See these 
men safely out (or in) {and then continue your present work or and then 
return). 

Adverbs are by preference suffixed to their Predicates so as to 
form a Compound. In these Compounds the Adverbial Affixes ie^ leka 
or lekate are never used with the Adverbs. 

jSes, well Hence Eaing Ishbesked^hoa^ —l did not see them welL 
Marang^ long ago, in the beginning. Aege eser-^mamngMe f--'K^ was 
the first to take possession. BaUpoktaakadae^ — Ho has made it solidly. 

. . When Adverbs are separated from their Predicates they generally 
tai:e the Affixes te^ leka or Ukaie or ate. Beslekate kuing 

lelked'km* Marangree eserU. Pokiatee baiakada. 
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SUBOBDINATE CLAUSES- 

Since m Mundari the Syntax or description of the Proposition as 
such coincides with the Etymology of the language, a special syntactical 
part would amount only to a repetition of what has already been 
explained in the Introduction and through the yarious chapters on 
Etymology. 

Nevertheless, because the rendering of English subordinate clauses 
presents such considerable diffieulties, I here subjoin a summary 
recapitulation on this subject with a number of examples which 
I give word for word as I noted them oecasionally from the lips of 
Mundas who are ignorant of Hindi. To these I add a number of 
similary collected examples in which words are transferred from their 
primary functions, or that which we are inclined to consider as their 
primary functions, to the function of Transitive or Intransitive Predi- 
cates. These examples must not be looked upon as exceptional and 
rare idiomatioisms which the average Munda would but seldom use. 
On the contrary, the less a Munda knows of Hindi, the more he is 
given to this characteristic transfer of function. 

I.— Eelative Clauses. 

The Substantive and Adjective functions of Tense-forms have been 
fully explained in preceding pages. (See Introduction from pages xxv 
to xxxi and pages Iv and Ivi and Grammar, pages 120 and 121.) 

Marheu! dddenko hijupe I Se ! those who came tn first ^ come here I 
Samrom namken gomkeko ne hangahreko taikenay—The Murqpeans 
tvJio icere hokrng for goM liYed in this bungalow* 

iVc Nanedo med hanolekai senbaratanae^ — That Nane walks about 
like one who has no eyes» 

paraiikented kUaUng mmtumi 9 ~L want the book in xi'likh m 
were reading i which served as oiir reader, (Note how in this the 

Participle is turned into an Instrumental Noun, although 

it qualifies the word 

Ka duUhmii Water those (plants) which Mm not been 

watered, (Note how the word dnl^ which means 'to^ 'pour miytlmg, is 
used here in the sense of to water owing to the context. The sentence 
was used by a gardener directing two boys whilst watering the garden.) 
Patraakana enako giittiea, — They use the word to designate a 
place ivMch is covered with shriihs. 
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Netare miad ka-^rungjan diyctieta ing Hera I found a match 

which has not yet been fired. {Urmgo, to come out, is used of matohes like 
tke English, to gooff is used of explosives.) 

Bmchiienko auriho rmra, — Ihose who go to Eanchi (i>., those who 
are in charge of this law-suit, and who consequently have to go to 
Ranchi for each hearing of the case) are not yet back. 

Sen merom Mle makia bonder goM ho^ kaetaikena mente,~~'^Q did 
not out (*>., kill) that goat the other day because the man for w.hom we 
were to kill it was not there (at our place), U., because the guest, in 
whose honour we were going to kUl it, did not turn up. (Here we 
have the Euture Tense with an Indirect Pronominal Object: go6-ai.) 

En ori ondorled'leka nddo 7efo(i,-Now that house looks as if some 
one had recmfly burnt it down {put fire to it) ^ 

Kuh JmaMid maiomre iupuakad UJd kaho timing mendo pagrireko 
tolmdea karedo maiangkoreho doea dJiotiU oro dhoti hanonido hotoire — . 

They (the Mundas) do not wear aroimd their neck a doth which 
they hate digged into the hloodof a man whom a tiger has killed ^literally 
bitten), but they tie it up together with their turban or they put it 
somewhere about their waist in their and he tcho has no dhoti 

(pnts it) into his hotoi (a very narrow waist cloth). This sentence 
was given in an explanation of the various charms Mundas wear 
against tigers, snakes, and sickness. 

The two preceding examples illustrate the Munda’s preference for 
oi Aetive Ba&t BaHiciglesin oases where we would refliBT- 
Participles of the Passive Voice. 

Participial Nouns may without any other affix perform the func- 

tion of a Circumstantial Clause of Manner — 


Saneadare 8mt Petrus chahi sahakadi 


menuta neredo Jiidalehae 


cha^akam,~ln Sarwada Saint Peter is represented with the keys 
m 13 hands, but here he is pictured differently; literally, In Sarwada 

thrLys^^' """ (Gontinuative Present) 

Indefinite Pronouns are sometimes used in correlation with Definite 
emonstratives, and thm perform the function of Relative Pronouns 
(pago 32) In reahty, however, the sentence thus obtained consists of 
i^o Gcordmate Propositions. The construction is comparatively rare 
m districts where Hindi is nnknowr ^ J r re 
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^ l^kaji mnajaia em kae puchid'he,daria,-.^^^ ^ords which 

he desires to say he cannot pronounce weU. (He desires to nrononnca 

some -u^ords, those he cannot, etc.) 

cManre med'ea M pojo med'le hnjia, okoe UtUrre media mi 
tindumec^,-8ome one is in the habit of opening his eyes wide (of eyeiW 
above) him we nickname nud'; some one is in the habit of keeninf 
his eyes half-elosed (eyeing inside) he is (mcknamed) an undu Jd' i e 
those who make big eyes are nieknamed, eto. ^ 

O^e balbajadi racharee gitia, biferre gitme,~ThoB& 

who perspire sleep outside in front of the house, and those who feel 
cold sleep inside. L^allg, Some one there is who perspires (ora 
perspirer) he sleeps outside, some one there is who feels cold i 

i»side. Hspoe 

fc.I, coU. H™., 


kkanhng , hkanho suflSxed to Nouns must 
translated by an English Eelative Clause, the Predicate 
to be gathered from the oiroumstanoes of the case. 


sometimes be 
of which has 


- muhkanho aurtko sabchabacd,— Those v>Iio are of the size of Paku 
are not yet all caught. Deosaikkank o haltabeako, -Those mho are as rich 
flfa will pay quickly. 


English sentences containing a Eelative Clause are often cut un 
into a question and an answer, thus yielding two Simple PrinoiDal 
rropositions. ^ 


Jdenmre api horo dasiko kamManako chika ? Mid’ Uro r&ammel— 
Go and call one of the three servants who work over there (Are 
there three servants working over there or not? (do and olll one 
of them hither.) 


Il.—Conditional Sentences. 

A conditional sentence is one which states a contingency or fact as 
depending on a given condition. In Organic languages it is always a 
compound sentence. The principal proposition is that which states the 
fact. The dependent proposition is that which states the condition. It 
is called the Conditional Clause, t>.gr., ff he come (Oooditional Clause) 
(Principal proposition). The condition may he expressed 
either &s realizable or as unrealizable, A realizable condition, again 
may he expressed as probable or as improbable. In Organic languages 
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these differences attaohiBg to the manner in which the condition is 
exprefsed cause changes in the Tense and Mood of the Yexbs of both 
the Conditional and the principal proposition. 

^ In the sentence If he come I will hme^ the condition appears as 
both realhable and prohahle or at least as a^oprehended. 

A change of Tense in the Conditional and of Mood in the Principal 
Proposition will make a realizable condition appear as improbable or 
not apprehended, If he came I %could go. 

Unrealizable conditions always demand a similar change of Tense 
and Mood* 

In Mundari the Conditional Sentence is really a simple proposition, 
inasmuch as it contains but one Subject and one Predicate. The whole 
Mundari Conditional Clause is reduced to an Adverbial Compound. 

A further difference between Organic and Mundari conditional 
sentences lies in the fact that neither the nature of the condition nor 
the manner in which it is expressed ever cause any change of Tense 
or Mood. 

Condition is expressed by the Postposition in. 

The following may he accepted as a safe, though purely mechanical, 
method to form Conditional Clauses. The substitution of for the 
Copula a transforms any Mundari Tense-form into a correct Conditional 
Clause. 

8en^a4ng^ — I will go. if I go. Kaing won’t 

go. Kaing ^ If I do not go. M{Xleko-a4ng^ — I shall first call 

them. Bdkko-f^-ngr^ If I were first to call them, Rdked'ho-a-^m^— 
Thou didst call them. hadst called them. 

They will be beaten. they be beaten, 

Bapaljan^a-hing^ Theyhada fight (were beating each other), Bapaljan* 
re-kin gy — ^If they had been beating each other. Da%m-a-kof^^hBy will 
engage themselves as servants. Dcsin-re-ko , — If they engage as servants. 

In these Conditional forms the Pronominal Affixes ing (ng), M) 
langJing^^iQ.^ etc., must, I thialr, be considered mPomemve Affixes 
as in the expressions 

The Tense-form together with its Pronominal Objects becomes a Noun 
by ths fact of its being no longer referred to a Subject by means of the 
Copula a (see Introduction, pages xxvli, xxviii, xxix). the act 

or the case of going. JRdieho ^ — the actor the ease of first calling them. 

act or the case of having called them. In the Looativ 
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Casein re these compounds may be Tendered thus: Sen>*re^ — in the case 
of. ..going. Mdkko-rey-^m the ease of. -calling them first . If to this the 
Possessive Affl&es ing^ m, e, etc., be added, we get: Senre-ng , — in my 
going, or, in the ease of my going, Bakhore^m^—ln thy calling them, 
or, in the case of thy calling them. 

The Conditional Clause may follow the Principal Proposition ; but 
as a general rule it precedes it. 

The Principal Proposition stands in that Tense of the Indicative 
Mood which it would stand in if it were absolute, ?.<?., independent 
of any condition, 

Banchite Eenfe4}g naua lijding ammea^ — If I go to Eanohi, I will 
bring a new cloth for thee. 


The word honang or honctnga placed after the Conditional form 
implies that the condition is either unrealizable or at least that it is 
considered as one which will certainly or probably not be reaEzed, 
though it might possibly be fulfilled. 

Bancliiie smreng honan g lijding aimmea, — If I were to go to Eanohi 
(which, under the circumstances, I cannot or will not do), I would bring 
a cloth for thee. 

Hrmang may also be placed after the Principal proposition— 
BamMie senreng lijding auamm honanga . 

Bdlehorem konanq kaehtko Mjim ? If thou wert first to call them 
would’nt they come? or Baleliorem haGhiko liijua honang, Gora 
paromdarijanre BanchUeng senhena honang ^ — I would have gone to 
Eanchi if it had been possible to cross the river. 


If it be desired to imply that the event spoken of in the Principal 
proposition would eertamlg take place if the condition were fulfilled, 
then Jionmg must he placed after the Conditional Clause and derang m 
cUmadf are placed after the Principal Clause. Dermtg and cMmad' are 
not used after Predicates in the Past Tense. BmchUe mnreMg hon ang 
lijding auamm ierang^ ~l would certainly bring a cloth for thee if 
I went (could go) to Eanchi. 
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RAkhorem honanga hijiitiho derang ^— Jjyou were to call them, 
they would cei tamly com^^ 

Conditional Olanses which in English are introduced hy hut or emn 
suffix f/o or 0 respeetiTely to V. gr,— 

But i£ you had called them, they would have come, — Rakedfkore^ 
do^m kijulemko honang\ 


If in Past Tense propositions it be desired to state that the event 
would certainly have taken place had the condition been fulfilled, then 
the Adverb Bartige or Bariige dang is used instead of derang. This 
Adverb precedes the Predicate, whereas lionang follows it. Rdledlhore* 
do-m Bartigedangk o liijiilena Jionang^ — But if thou hadst called them, 
they would most certainly have come. 

BAked'kore^o-m kako hijitlem honang ^ — Even if thou hadst called 
them, they would not have come. 

The ordinary construction of the Principal proposition may ha 
replaced by the following idiomatic construction : 

The Instrumental Suffix ^ is substituted for the Copula after the 
Predicate of the Principal Clause, and the Pronominal Subject is affixed 
to the word immediately preceding the Predicate — 

Baked^korem sartigeko Mjitjan4ed honang^ for hijujana kmang. 

Taka faekenre honang en hatuing anked'ied for ankeda^—Xi I had had 
money if there had been money), I would have taken 

bought) that village. Sadom Jcae ta^kenre kae Bendarited honang, he 
had had no horse, he would probably be unable to go. Sadom bangdire 
honang kae eendarit^ derang or chimad', — If he had no horse, he would 
certainly be unable to go. 

The only explanation I can offer of the construction in ted is this : 
It may be considered as an elliptical impersonal proposition, in which 
the Predicates there is, there xoould he, there would have been a means 
are understood. 

r Thus Taka taekenre en hatuing miked! ted ... honang, — ^Had I had 
money, there would ham been wherewithal to buy that village or 
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wherewith I might have bought that Tillage, = Ta7ca taehenre en katuing 
aukented taekena honang, 

Sadum hmgdire kae seiidariied honang = ae mxdarited ka taekena 
honang,— li he had no horse, there would be no means of bis going or 

^0 wherebj he eou.ld go. 

In all the above oonstruotions the use of the Simple or the Emphatie 
Personal Pronominal Subjects follows the rules given above (pages 12 
and 13). 

When the Subject of the Conditional Clause is the same as that of 

the Principal proposition, it need not be expressed twice 

If I go, J will give it to you, — Senre-ng omamea. In this case the 
Affix ng after senre must of course be considered as Subject to emamea 
and no longer as Possessive Affix to se«re. 


Isolated Conditional Clauses are frequently used in conversation td 
replace a negative reply. These replies are generally followed by 
cM or ord or chi ord. They contain the reason of the expected nega- 
tive reply. The same construction is often used sarcastically. 

Didst thou bring a cloth for me? Ztjdm aiidimcU ? Instead of 
simply replying no, I didnH, the Munda will very frequently assign the 
condition on which the bringing of a new cloth depends, t.gr,. If I 
had money ! Paisa tnendre chi ! or paisa mendrechi oro ! or If I had 
gone to the market , — Pitteng senkenrechi ! 

Have you sown that field? En pinm hemkctda I Not yet? Silereohi! 
Here even the Pronominal Affix is wanting. If I had first ploughed it 
(then I might have sown it). A free but correct translation of the 
idea implied is this : Sowed that field ! Why that presupposes 
ploughing, a thing i have yet to do. The Principal Clause is often 
added to these replies. 

Lijdm audihaahi? Paisa mendreching auamea honan g! If I had 
money, I might bring a cloth for thee. En pirim herakedacM? 8ilerechi 
herod. honanga ! If I first plough it, then there will be means of 


sowing. 
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Tlie Oonditioml Clause form is also Esed to make a polite sugges- 
tion, Inf a panUsoje dolekorehii /io?2a?2^,'“--Suppose 

arrange the "bricks side hj side in a straight iine. 

III.— Circumstantial Clatises of Time. 

1. ^ is nsed to express in a more or less loose manner the eon- 
comitanoe of a secondary eYent with that which is spoken of in the 
principal proposition. Hence in this function translated by u'Jien^ 
at the firm of. Circumstantial Glauses of Time are therefore obtained by 
detaching the Copula from any Mundari Transitive or Intransitive 
Predicate and affixing ^ instead of the Copula. 

JJpuduVtan^r e enlekadoh kajia ^ — "We say so (we use the word chundul) 
we are actually pointing out one another. 

SaBii-reko patWy They will believe this (a warning to abstain from 
bad meat) tvhen tlietj shail get sick; 

Aing iiuMre khthe moiieM ; nddoe landkjam ^ — He applied himself 
seriously (to study) at the time when I was teaching him ; but now he 
has become lazy ; 

TJiidUn-reng gauUna ^ — I got wounded tcJien I had fallen doim or 
rather when I had firs^ fallen. (Note the Anterior Past form which is 
used to show that the act of falling immediately preceded the 
wound, and is therefore considered as the cause.) Uriko bankudtako-r e 
uriko mendkodiyeko siea^ — When they {ihe Mundas) hate no oocen (of 
their own) then they plough with those who have cattle. 

To a question concerning the meaning of the word fago$ the 
following reply was given: Mochafe fomjmt’-re emko idgoea^—When 
(something') has been eaten by or with the mouth that they OBR iagoe^ i.e., 
to masticate. 

Hansdrcm taeken-redo ing kajijad taekena ^ — But I was relating it whilst 
you were over there. 

2. ^ and imta or i mtang are used instead of to denote con- 
comitance or simultaneity in the strict sense of the term. They must 
therefore be rendered by at the moment^ at the very time^ fust as^ etc<, 
GomJce Ujiidoge ghanta saripe / Eing the bell as soon as the master cones. 
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Amham tehaled4mtangc nirjanay^’E.^ tdLVi SL-waj just a liUle before t/ou 
arrimd. 

Te suffixed to any Predicate implk^ tliat the act or state signified 
hj it precedes the fact or state spoken of in the principal preposition. 

Misfi f/UUe or afhr ( I ) Ue down^ I sleep in 

one stretch till day-hreak. {N.B * — Here gitiiB in the Indeterminate 
Tense because it denotes a habit or natural disposition.) 

/ Mura ! dd' Imn darure' mhpe akmgko-^te ^-- He you! pour water on 
(ic., around) yonder tree, after you hme first ivashed yoursef, (AbmgM 
is the Anterior Future Tense-form.) 

To a complaint about the difficulties of the Mundari language 
the following reply was given : Api-clumduho-iedo hiring hiiringem 
bujauea ^ — But after three mordJis will first hai)e passed thou wilt under- 
stand a little. (Here the phrase three months^ is used as an 

Intransitive Predicate and stands in the Anterior Future Tense.) 

Chi is suffixed to Past Tense forms to denote priority, 

Enad'do apuing miad sadom tJihU chi orate miruraiina, —Then my 
father having taken a pony to that place brought me back home. 
Jomked'ehiko joarMa ad'ko senojana^ — Having eaten they greeted him 
and went away. 

Ate suffixed to a Tense-form implies that the state spoken of in th© 
pirincipal clause has continued uninterrupiedly ever since the event 
signified by the Tense-form took place. These Temporal clauses are 
often preceded by wod ' or mid! used adverbially and meaning in one 
stretch — , , 

Mod^ hrj(den~ate misao kae nirlena,---From the moment he Game up to the 
present, he did not run away. JSfe ord mtW haiakan^ate Jetatdre ha 
mgrauakanu, — This house has never got spoiled anjwhere erer since 
it has been hdU {made). Am hiyualmn-ate kako siea etwetr "hulang,— 
Ever since you have come here do no more plough on Sundays. 

^ or may be suffixed to a Tense-form to denote a loos© 
simiiltaneity. Temporal Clauses of this kind are so characteristically 
idiomatic that they defy any literal translation. 
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Neado apuinc} mendi-rd happened at the time when 

my father %da% still aim, (Kaji^ a word ^ is often used as an equivalent 
of the English an ocGurmiee^ an affahu Here the Principal Clause is 
elliptical: Neado kafige for neado kaji This is an occurrence* 

The Genitive of Time apuing mendird depends on hajL We might 
say an occurrence of my fathe fs time. But we could never use a 
Present Tense-form even in the cheumloeution : This is an occurrence ! 
of the time when my father was still alive), Neado sidared^ haiar 
zi&jan'-Td ^ — happened before that, mmely^ on the oteasion when the 
rope snapped, 

IV.— Causal Clauses. 

^ may be suffixed to Tense-forms to denote came and thus transform 
them into Causal Clauses. 

(Biiri) hold holoken-U chi oro nd hae toina / Noifi (the bear) be 
there now (m the den) he /«.<?., the hear is sure 

to remain in the den still now heGaiise ho entered it yesterday. 

Immgo ha rasika tarako kakoatan’dey— There is no pleasure in playing 
since or because some {hoys) refuse {to play), 

Pusio hangdire pusi I pusi I cMkanamentem kaklatana ? Minatm minaim 
ae meneci4e, — 'What art thou shouting for a oat ! a cat ! when there is 
no cat (about this house) at all ? Because he (the cat) says miau miau / 

Sonsorod'ko baba jomchabajodakotmhd auri oiiri auritege^ — The grass- 
hoppers are eating up my whole crop of paddy because of my long 
delays to reap it. {Auri means not yet. Here it is used intransitively, 
and therefore means to delay,, i,e,, to be always saying not yet 1 not yet 
not yet I That the delay refers to the reaping must he gathered from 
the context.) 

JRiringkedale midinjan4C j—We forgot : it because it happened long 
czya (because many days have passed). (Here many days, is 

used intransitively.) 


Sentences containing Causal Clauses are often cut up into two 
oo-oxdinate Propositions. 

Isudinjana; enatele riringkeda^^M-^nj days have passed since: 
on account of that we forgot it. 


. Taraho Mkoatana ; ena-^te inungo Im rasika^ — A certain numlber of 
boys refuse (to play) : on account of that thefe is no pleasuie even in 
playing. 

Mente, This is the Causative form of nien^ to say (seepp. 61 and 175). 
This men is not confined to the denotation of audible speech. It is often 
used to signify an interior speaking to one^s self, and thus it becomes 
equivalent to the English To heUeve^ to thinks to suppose^ to he under 
the impression. Hence when it is suffixed to Tense-forms for the purpose 
of denoting eame^ it does by its very nature denote a subjective came, 
a reason^ the perc’feption of which impels a lining agent. Accordingly 
the Clause preceding mente is treated as a Direct-speech form, t\gr., He 
punished because J came late, becomes in Mundari, Saying ^Hhou 
earnest late/^ he punished Bilamjanam mentee sajaiUm, 

However, as Causal Affix is no longer restricted to this its 
original meaning. It is now often treated as a mere Oansal Affix in 
which the signification of men^ to say, is obliterated* Hence mente 
may, like te, be used to denote cause in general and be construed also 
in the same way — 

Bilamjana4ng mentee sajaikiha, — He punished me because I came late. 
Oteheteakana mente chain ka itm, — It is impossible to hoe became the 
ground is hard. 

Causal Clauses are also formed by means of the Affix rd. These, 
like the Temporal Clauses in rea m rd, are characteristically idiomatic — 

Ne upun paisa, hotel ka perejan-rd. Here are four pice over 
became the bottle has 7iot been filled, iJAtmsi&y, Here the four pice 
of the not having been filled up bottle, Le., the four pice due back 
to you for that amount (of oil) which is wanting towards the 
filling of the bottle.) 

To signify that a certain effect is not obtained notwithstanding 
the existence of a cause which was thought sufficient to produce 
that effect, the Affix o, even, is added to a Causal Clause in te. 

Sela ! am upuniamedukan4e^q ham leljdiam, — Hallo ! thou doest not 
See him (the bird), although thou beest four-eyed. (This was said to me 
by an old Mimda who had tried in vain to point out a bird to me 

B. 27 
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in the foliage of a tree. Upunia meA\ four eyes, is used here in 
the Perfect of the jPassiye Voice, and is intended to denote spectaolea 
which, added to the natural eyes, make up the four eyes spoken 
of by the old man.) 

Qonoi hahii nirdaria rajaalcan-de^o-^kat — None of us can escape death, 
not even though we be Mngs, 

jRokage niridiledHe-d^ hae tebahia^-^^o did not reach him (find 
him alive any more), although he ran thither at once. 

When the principal proposition is aflSirmative, this construction 
implies that a certain effect is produced notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of a cause which was thought sufficient to prevent that effect — 

Jetana lea gunak-ed^te-o-le sajaijana^'^-'W b were punished, aUJmigh 
we had committed no fault whatever. 


The Affix 0 is sometimes omitted, especially in sarcastic apos- 
trophies — 

He I am I seranakan^U-m kam daria / What ! thou ! being such a 
smart chap, thou canst not do it I 

V.— Final Clauses, 

l&t — They may be obtained by suffixing mmU to the Optative 
Mood-fornm, Here it is necessary to keep in mind vehat has been 
said oonoerning the rendering of the English Indireot-speeeh forms 
into Mnndari (see Introduction, pages Ivi and Ivii). 

With these Clauses mmte really denotes a desire. Taken in 
connection with the Optative form, it literally means, became I say 
(to myself), became thou sayest {to thyself), etc., let this or that be done. 
But this implies a desire. 

Nirlae mente janaue erangjaim , — He is always scolding me in 
order that I should run away; literally. Because he says (to 
himself) : “ Let him run away ! ” he is always scolding me. 

Harare alokalm boroa mente bandulce omad'lea; literally. Because 
he says (to himself) : “Let them not fear on the way” he gave us 
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a gEn. Hence, freely : He gave us a gun in order that we might not 
fear on the way. 

Mundaoka ing mmte kimhe rikantana ; literally. Because he says (to 
himself) : Let me become village-chief ! he bestirs himself a great 
deal. Hence, freely, He bestirs himself a great deal in order to become 
mliage-^chief {in 07'der that he shouM become mllage^ohief). 

^nd— -The Optative without nwnte may be used to denote purpose. 
The result is a Compound Sentence in which two propositions are 
oo-ordinated without any link-word Aoc— 

Aulding neiklcae ,^! brought m order that he might see it ; literally, 
I brought, let him see it. 

5re?~The Instrumental Suffix added to Tense-forms yields 
sometimes Compounds wHoh are best rendered into English by a Pinal 
.clause. ■ 

A boy asking another, who was digging a trench, what he was up to 
received the following reply: tdpa4e gara, — (l am digging) a grave 

to bury thee, 

liih , — ^The Substantive Instrumental Affix ^ is used similarly : Mia$ 
jo idikoamg Thomastd rmikanied gomke omide mente ? May I take one 
fruit to Thomas wherewith or whereat he may rejoice himself because the 
master has given it, literally, May I take one fruit to Thomas, « 
wherewithal to rejoice himself, because be will say the master gave 
it. CMkanahen namtana? What do you two want? Hin^hon ddUng 
duUted, — A small tin in order that we (he and I) may pour water 
(on the flower pots) ; literally, a wherewith to pour water we two. 

5th, — Leka , like, yields strongly idiomatic Final clauses — 

Guri suid^besepe hasalo midodeka, — Knead the cow manure properly 
in order that it may mix perfectly with the earth; literally, to become like 
one thing with the earth; or knead the cowdung like becoming one thing 
with the earth. 

Me ari ghari hardario^leka chakareahu — Let us broaden this dam, so 
that a cart may he driven over it; literally, let us broaden this dam like 
a cart being able to be driven. 
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VL-Subordinate Clauses of Manner introduced by “ as 
though, ” “as if.” 

They are rendered into Mnndari by affixing Ma to any Tense- 
fonn. These clauses are sometimes strongly elliptic, much having to 
be gathered from the context and the circumstances for their complete 
understanding. 

Sojege oUma roUad'-lek a, — ^He 'writes quite straight as though he 

had rukd (his paper). Itol is the Mundarized English Verb to rule. 
Hence roltadae, he has ruled (his paper). 

Hn piala mVtea banohht m »aiakada,-~Th.Qu art holding that cup as 
if it had no handle, 

IshuUonko nindirko jomkUekako lntahia,~ToB schoolboys will out 

his hair (so as to make him look) as though the white-ants had eaten him 
(his hair). 

Julab botolre mdald-Ma leloa mendo itilitila , — Castor oil when in a 
bottle looks as though it could be drunk fast (i.e., it looks as fluid as 
water), but it is very fatty* 

When Clauses with the Affix ^ modify the words tor, at'kar, 
btswas, loro they express a belief, an impression or an apprehension, and 
therefore are equivalent to English clauses introduced by that, lest, or 
Clauses standing as Direct Objects without any introductory word 

Sn kaji olaknn -lekaing iorkeda, — I am under the impression that that 

word has been toritten doim, 

Batire sered ' bgytd-leka ing iorkeda,—! believe there is no wick in the 
lamp* 

Ohaprasi padaing-leka ing borojada,—! fear the chaprassi is going to 
me; literally, I apprehend the chaprassi as being about to kick me, 

VII.— Restrictive Clauses. 

Eestrictke or limitative clauses which in English are introduced 
by as for . ... ,as far as .... is concerned, with regard to, etc., are in 
Mundari rendered in two ways : 

Isf.— -The hare root-form of the Predicate generally with, sometimes 
without the Affix do is placed either before or after the complete 
Predicate, i.e , the Predicate with its formative affixes— 

^ako tigakeda iigado , as for trampling on it, that they have not 
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Aiedo hah longatana hongg, as far as devil-worship is concerned^ 
vre do not worsMp devils. 

Nirdo kale nira, as for running away, that we won’t do. 


ana. Ihe repeated Predicate root is made to depend on the word 
kaji and therefore takes the Suffix rd. In these expressions kaji means 
a mailer, an affair, and it generally takes the Affix do. Telaeako tising 
teha-rd kajido, —ThAY will reach to-d&v so far as the mere matter of 
reaching is concerned. 


VIII, 


Correlative Clauses of Manner. 

Since there are no distinct Correlative forms in Mundari, our Correl- 
ative Clauses of Manner are rendered by simply suffixing leH or lekaie 
to Tense-forms. The correlation must be guessed from the context. 
These clauses are sometimes strongly elliptic. 

Merom ating-lekae olre sekeraea,—'Sjs writes as /«si! as a goat grazes ; 

literally, When writing he hastens as much as (the mouth of) a 
grazing goat. 

OerU-lekae latab'jana,—'Ke is shorn as unevenly as if rats had nibbled 
off his hair ; literally. He is shorn as if rats had nibbled or gnawed 


IX.— Correlative Clauses of Place. 

Soma daru md-td mendia,—^om& is there where they cut the tree. 

maiom mendakanagea,~Thej;e is still now coag- 
ulated blood there where they shot him with an arrow. ' 

^ Enad'do bintiked'oki sobenko mod'reU jojoma, ord ka-bijanido aed titege 
oro yomae, ad bijankodo apan jomkented ohipi gasarkeate apan fomken 
t ^'rege dubha.peakanko taena efidko auri Jomhabqfaked, —Then after 
saying the prayers we would all eat together, and if any one had not 
enough (fo!(era%, and the not satiated one), he would of his own accord 
take and eat more, and those who had their fill, having cleaned the 
vessel from which they had eaten, would sit still in the place in toUch 
they had eaten until the others would finish eating. 
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EXAMPLES SHOWING THE TEANSEEB OF WOEDS FEOM THEIE 

OEIGINAL FUNCTIONS TO THAT OF TEANSITIVE OE INTEANS- 

ITIYE PEEBICATES. 

jD«m, dmt Duradianaing ^ — am getting covered ’with dust. 

Sirma^ roof; ckandae, earns of a roof. Enado lah sirmad 
ehdndaeale^^We don’t call that roof; wo call it eaves. 

Angf name of a Hindi letter, Ne ahsar okoate Angotana ? By 
wEat (additional sign) does this letter (the Hindi a) become Ang ? 

Hasa^ earth, Enare ordle hasaea ? Shall we throw more earth 
into that? 

Bity forest, En hora hejai lirakmay — That road leads through dense 
forest, (Note that biro does not here mean to he covered with foresty 
as it would, v, gr.y in the sentence En dkum hirakana,) The present 
meaning, to lead through a foresty must be gathered from the nature 
of the Subject, horay a roady which of course cannot be covered with 
forest. 

Laohoy lip, Atirkkandomlekam lachoaJcarg f Thou hast got lips 
like the rim of a chatu-oover. 

Dary the edge of a knife or sword, Mid'sd da rakana chi baramd ? 
Is it single-edged or double-edged ? 

Badnam, bad reputation. Aihde hadnamtana I He gives me a bad 
reputation. (Note the Affix d to aingy cfr. Postpos.; pages 42, 43, 44 
and 45.) 

Niliddy honey (literally y bee- water). Niliko kako dakeduy — The 
bees have not made-honey. (Note how the word niUda^ is truncated 
because the first part of the compound occurs as Subject of the 
sentence — 

Qitlordy — The village dormitory for young people. In most villages all 
the boys and unmarried young men sleep, not in their respective houses, 
but altogether in a separate house, or if there be that commodity, 
in the dancing-house, called akra. The girls sleep in another house 
under the guardianship of some old woman, generally a widow. These 
dormitories are called gitiord, Oitiorddo kale gitiordtana y — As for the 
public dormitories, we do not sleep there. 

' Boy head, Nesam hoea chi hansd ? Shall I put your pillow this 
^de or that side? Literally y Will thou put thy head this side or 
fiiat side ? — Betahonking mimr eking bdakana niralge I The two pups are 
folnMy d;eeping head against head ! 
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jDa, mter* Ddakam mredoy — Here (it is watered) there is tcK) 
much water. (This was Esed by one of the coolies who was beafatng eon- 
Crete in the foundations, and it was intended to convoy the idea that there 
was too much water in a particular part of the lime and stone mixture.) 

Turam^ lifurcaiion^ the point at which a branch starts from 

the trunk. Negate miad^ hormhana hansdteo miadf horaakam enadko 
iurmm^ — When one road leads this way and another road leads that 
way, that too they call bitecation, ie.y They also use the 

word turam (bifurcation) to denote the branching off of a road in two 
different directions. (Note the use of the absolute or categorical forms 
horakana instead of the conditional fornas, Nesdte miad' horaakanre , etc,) 

Ordy house (in the Reflexive Voice). Aed kuno ordrtjmaey 

His wife too left him, has gone back to her parents^ house. 

Komay hride^ EntfAo en kuH oroe hommJanaey—llhQn^^i^^ woman 
(a widow) married again, Le.y again made a bride of herself. 

Kanda or kandae^ a compartmenty a roomy a separate place in a house^ 
etc* Jimbiri kavdaegea or kandaakana y — The jmbm\ Le.y a peculiarly 
constructed fish-trap, has several compartments. 

Kuriy wife. Bariae He took two wives. 

Jomtly right hand {MteraUyy^^ f^ Buruma hahlang 

paromeachi? Ka gomke Shall we (thou and I) pass through 

the village of Buruma ? No, Sir, we shall leave it to our right-band 
side, we shall pass on the left of Buruma. 

Barwy tree. Neredang darulena y—H is in this place that the tree 
stood. (Note the Anterior Past, There was a tree here 

formerly.) 

Nida^ night. Mandiah nddo gomkey nidaolea karedo holalehay — We 
will cook now, Sir, otherwise the night will again overtake us like 
yesterday. [Literallyy It will become night (for) us.] Here the Noun 
nida is first used in the Passive Voice ; then this Passive form is 
retransferred to the Active function, and thus it takes the Inserted 
Pronominal Direct Object k. 

The more ordinary construction with such words as ntda^ aiub', etc., 
consists in using them simply as Passive forms with the Personal 
Pronouns as Subject. Nidaoale; literally, we shall he nighted, Le,y we 
shall be overtaken by the night. Entedoko amVjana y — ^And then iliey 
were May ediW evening. 
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BoJian^ a shop, Nado chikanm hamitmm 7 Ghimgi gomhee dokannhada ^ — 
What is he doing now? He is selling cigars; literaJly^ he has made a 
cigar shop. 

laka, rupee. Baba ahmngdre takaod^ — If one can afford to sell 
paddy, then one can make money, (Literally^ If paddy be sold, rupees 
will become.) 

Urif bullock. Mahae urkked^koa^ — He acquired bullocks last year. 

Miad^em meromked'kore Dikue kumlruia^ miad'em simked'kore into 
eidia^ — ^The zamindar robs ns of every goat or fowl we rear. {Literally^ 
If .thoxx rear a goat, the zamindar steals it : if thou rear a fowl that too 
he takes. (For explanation of the Plural forms ko as Direct Objects 
after miad' see pages 29 and 30.) 

Bd^ water. Nea cMkana ? Bd chimad\ He mar nume daredo. 
What is this? Water to be sure ! All right, drink it then if it he water. 

Baru^ tcood. Ne huka chikana ? Baruge. Hela I darure chiamenie ka 
loa ? What is this pipe (what’s it made of) ? It is wood. How that I 
If it be wood, why does it not burn ? 

Biku : Hindu. Oroe dfkuim, — Then he would again address me 
in Hindi (Here the Indeterminate is used because the sentence 
occurred in a vivid narration). Proper Nouns when thus used to denote 
a particular language are more frequently construed intramUmly. 

Am Horore horoaingme tobe ! chikanam dikuaingtana I If thou 
he a Munda, well, then, speak Mundari to me ! What art thou address- 
ing me in Hindi for? 

Qomkedang Bikukim ord! But it was the master who nicknamed 
tne Bihu. Ghihanamentee enkaked'ma 7 Mim misaing dihubaraea mente, — 
Why did he call thee thus? Because sometimes I speak a bit of Hindi. 

' The way in which Patronymics are used transitively or intransi- 
tively is especially puzzling — 

Tenja4ng or tenja-ng, — My junior brother-in-law. 

Tenjangaiaing, — He is my junior brother-in-law, I say to him: 
my hrother-inAaw. 
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Tenjangaiam ? Is he thy junior brother-in-law, Doest thou say 
to him : my hrotheT’-in-Iaw ^ 

Tenjangaiae^’^'BLB is his junior brother-in-law, 1^*, He says to hinit 
my hroth€r4n'-laiGm 

Tenjangameae ? Art thou his junior brother-in-law, Does he say 
to thee: my junior brother-in-law. 

The Possessive Affix may be omitted. In that case the Transitive 
construction is preferred— 

Mamu^ maternal uncle. am his maternal uncle, 

literally, he maternal-imcks me or, he calls me maternal uncle. 

Jjfowt^-t-a//?y,—IIe is my maternal uncle, ie., I call him maternal 
uncle. 

SorOf man. Mimid^ bar ore habar horohed^Ungae mentee darijana^ 
karedo lionang He would most likely not have got the’ victory in 

that fight had he not put two men against each one of their men ; 
liUredly, Because against on for each one man (of theirs) he (put) two 
he succeeded, if not probably not. 

Bhanda^ an earthen waterpot half the usual which is used only 
by little girls of from 8 to 10 years old to fetch water in. 

Ne hon blianda€ldalmnaey-4j;il^ is about 8 or 9 years old. 
This stands for : audariae^ — This child can bring 

water in a Instead of that hhandare dd is turned into a 

compound: hhandaddy bhanda-water, e.c., half a chatu of water. This, 
again, used Intransitively denotes ahility to carry half a chain of 
water. That ability is given as an approximative index of the age. 

Satom (Adverb of Time), after two years. To a question about the 
meaning of the word safom l received the following reply : Bar sirma 
talom enale sdtoma, — ^ After two years that we call satonif i.e., Satom 
means after two years. 

Honder, before yesterday. Monder honder may mean some weeks ago 
and also some months age. Bar apidehandit sidare enado chilehateJco kajia ? 
Enagehoo bonder What do they say for : two months ago f 

That too they express by the word honder liondew 

Martohe / all right then! Come on then! martoHpea / Do say martohe ! 
2 ,c., begin the work! 

Enka^ like that. Enkaeako^ — They say, do^ thinks rtm^ stand, work, 
etc., like that. 

Taiom, Mim, at the end, Barom taiomeme ! Place the word damn 
afte or behind (such another word) . 
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Soje^ Bt might » Ente gomJce hantdtele sojea^ — Then, Sir, we shall go 
straight that way. 

Tala^ the middle^ half. Miad^ garado tahsahu nere I Ka haiua en 
palita dam iaMana^ -^JjQi ns dig one trench here in the middle 
(between two trenches which were already dug). It won’t do that 
papaya tree stands in the middle., [Note how in these two sentences 
the word tala is iSrst used Transitively : let ns middle the trench, 
dig a trench in the middle. Then it is nsed Intransitively : daru talaiana^ 
the tree middles it (between the two trenches), ue.^ stands in the middle. 
Qande^ crooked; Enatedo hora gandedtana^ and then the road turns, 
{i.e.y becomes crooked). 

Ek ! do / tin ! One ! Ttco ! Three ! nsed as a signal to begin a race. 

Eh do iinealu ! Let ns agree to start at the signal ek / do I tin / 

Ekdoahana ! Take care yon will be too late ! i.e.^ One ! two ! has 
already been shouted : hence in a moment the race begins. 

Mid\ one ; mid'jangeale I We are one, i.e.^ we are equal (in a 
game). 

Aiar^ ahead! Enlehako aiaricma m durangre^^JjikQ that this song 
continues ; literally^ like that they go ahead in this song. 

Okoe ? who ? Neado okoedakana ? And this whose share has it 
become ? To whom has this been given or adjudicated ? 

Oro ord, more and more. Hence Pro orod j — Other and still other 
things. (These things may denote circumstances, sentences, words, 
etc., etc.) Latarte ko kajiacM? Kdjiako oro orodkore,^ — Do they say 
Marie ? They do when the occasion presents itself, i.e.^ when they 
happen to use other and other sentences. 

Baraoro'pe ^ — ^Ponr more manure. 

Auri^ — not yet^ wait a moment. Chlmtangklng arandia ? Aurikinga ^ — 
They will wait still ; they won’t marry just now. 

(Note here the Impersonal Construction used with an Adverb of 
Time, see pages 172, 173, and 174.) 

Jomtisdte^ — to the right-hand side. Ama hen I jomtkatem / Thou 
there ! Gro to the right I 

Chakarno, pretty broad. Ne aribii Ghakarmea^ — Let us make this 
ridge pretty broad. 

Sani^ yonder one. Hank hankejada — (The one you look for) is 
fonder. (Literally, yonder one he yonders.) 
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Peehang^ a chip of wood* Pechangod chiha ? Won’t the chips fly 
about? 

Motod'^ topknot of hair (a Hindu fashion of wearing hair). Niche 
rotod'ahana ^ — This one wears a topknot ; UteraUy^ is topknotted. 

Basidd^ water in loliich is poured on boiled rice and which is left 
standing for a day so as to turn mid* This is the ordinary drink of 
Mundas. They very seldom will drink plain water — her&ldd^ raw water, 
as they call it. Niral^ nice. Bojsidd niralahana ^ — ^The rice-water is Just 
at the right stage of acidity, is nicely ready. 

Tjpun diring^ four horns- Tfpuniaho diringa ham ^ — (That kind of 
deer) are four horned, Le,^ each horn has two branches. 

Vyrniae hatmhmia~iff^^^ animal) is four legged. 

(Note how the Numerals qualifying Nouns are here separated 
from the Nouns by means of the Pronominal Subjects ho and e. It 
is on account of this separation that the Numerals resume the final « 
which they drop whenever they are in immediate contact with 
the Nonn)- — 

Rented^ many. Kentedfaihaho^ haing dariaohoa* They are too many 
for me, I can’t get over them. (They out-number me.) 

Enhoj like that. Pakudange enkakd'meaf — Sure it’s Paku who first 
called thee thus (who first gave thee that niokname). 

Jancto^ always. Hewmd janaoredo^— Om gets accustomed to it when 

does it always. 

Semar ! all Tight. HemarUe mendo taiomtee nirjana ^' — He agreed 
(to come with me) at first, but afterwards he ran away. 

Memartole I all right then ! Semartobedim,~'H.Q told me all right 
then ! He agreed to it. 

Sereo hareo bamgea ,^ — It will do anyhow whether they agree (to 
the proposal) or whether they do m% ix.^ Their or his saying yes or 
no does not matter one way or the other. 

Maparmignud^ very Mg eyes. Maparanggee med'harajada. —'E,^ 
opens big eyes at it, he is very much surprised. 

Nida-med', literally, night eye^ is the name given to a peculiar 
weakness of the eyes on account of which people thus afiected can see 
nothing at all any more after sunset. Nidamedoianmng ^ — can no longer 
see anything after sunset, i.e.^ I am affected by that eye disease. 

Apan (Hindi Possessive), Ms own. Goaho haing namhod; gofa 
haiurenhoe apanhed'hoay -^\ shall not get any witnesses : he has got the 

(people of the) whole village over to his side he mad© to 

"hisown).' . ; 
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Barmy twice. Barsdkenamg y misao haing Uldy — I aimed (threw, 
hit or shot at it) twice, bnt did not hit it even once. 

Nanay neio. Nankue naumhad*hoa y—S.Q has engaged or ' appointed 
yonder ones m new hands ; he has appointed new men, viz. yonder ones. 

Ralancjy cold. Soroho aingsdko rabangjanay — The men turned me the 
cold shoulder (liter ally ^ became cold towards me). ^ 

A-hy we (exclusive). Ale aleredo jeman chile rojotoay — When we are 
amongst ourselves {Le.y when no foreigners are with us) don’t we bring 
out a lot of this stuflF. (After having for a couple of hours listened to 
and noted down the meanings Mundas attach to their dreams aud io 
certain omens, I ashed the company whether there was anything more 
to be added on that subject. Then a young man gave the above reply to 
show there was more, hut that, to find it all, they must be en familky 
so that one may bring out what another happens to forget. Rojoto is 
used to denote a consultation.) 

Mipiad\ one hy one; elm one herey one iherey a few here and 
there. A boy who got over the worst of an attack of chicken-pox was 
consoled hy a visitor with the sentence: NMo am mipiadf akanamy — 
Now thou hast (only) a few here and there thoif, art 

one-here-one-there-ed). 

Chi ? Interrogative Interjeotional Affix. A young man who had 
a somewhat peculiar style of speaking being asked why he did not 
speak like others answered : Ohiaing oro ? mochaiamg enka senody — 


What am I to do? My mouth goes that way. (Other people would 
rather say chikaeamg ? ) 

In the following complete propositions are treated as Transitive 
or Intransitive Predicates : — 

Baiudy—Ii will do. Kaling and I won’t agree to 

that ; lUerallyy we two will not (say) it will do. 

Praehare ituanay — The catechist knotos if. Pracharituamaking y — Both 
of them say or maintain that the prachar knows about it (both of them 
say praoharituana). Note that the Pronominal Subject e is dropped 
after the word prachar to avoid having two Pronominal Subjects. 

Banody-^There is none. Banodakoy — ^They say that there is none. 
Mo haalang I Let us stop (thou and I). Akdo hokaalangay — But we 
(Mundas) would express that hy saying hokaalang. 

' ’ 8arfiakanay--^It is true. SariiakanaakO y—Thej will believe it; 
it is true.) 

1. 8. M. wo. 
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I.-THE ASlTfi LEGBkD. 


Sirmare inigebu SingboBga^ 
tana. 

Afcing knlbnyiaking kapa- 
jitana. 


hearenT^a (call) Sing- 
Both husband and vife are oonrer sing with 


Sida Mam sida sangain 

Sona satarangge Singbonga 
dubakanae, sona tainii-danda. 

Im tangkiog kapaj itana . , , 


The first marriage, the first lore (theirs was), *■ 
On a golden throne Singbonga is seated : a 

golden sceptre-stafE (he holds). 

At that time both were conversing with each 


Pati petd petdtekoa, mimiad' 
miE mititekoa. 

Banki gundi pitiri gaiking 
arj itana Singbongata: Upal-ba 
pnkuri, tarai-ba bandeia dnnda- 
tana* Ohara kaling namjada^ 
sing-sandom, tasad'-rnya soben 
rongotana, Chimti-pipiri, cha- 
rai-chnngnni da kako namj ada, 
chara kako namjada. 

Sirmare Singbongae elangtanae 
ainrtana. 

Sona satarangire dubakanatee 
aiumtana; kisjanae. 

Kaoha kandlajanae, tupta pirin- 
janae : Hasur-honko naagiyi- 
koaing. 

Ente kuyie kajiaitana : Aloma ! 
eskarge kam dayiakoa, sangiako 
haga, sangiako boea. Inku 
nidaoko sipud'tana singioko 
sipud^fcana. Amdom eskargeam; 
mapa tnpningte kam dayiakoa. 
Bara bidu* tero chaiakoe metaia. 
Hemarkedae* 


Theyhaveplentyof rice -they have plenty of 

cattle* 

The heifer with turned-np horns, the cow with 
tnmed-down horns both complain to Singbonga : 
the tank (with its) floating flowers, the band 
(« Hnd of-iank) (with its) marsh-flowers is drying 
up. We two find no food : tree and shrub, grass 

and stalk all is withering. The creeping insects 
and the flying birds do no longer find water ; they 
do no more find food. 

In hearen Singbonga ig scorched by the heat; 
he is reached by the heat (emanating from the 
Asnrs* furnaces). 

Seated on the golden throne, he (Singbonga) 
hears (these plaints) ; he got angry. 

He armed himself with a single-edged 
sword and shielded himself with aplain shield: “I 
will out the Asurs to pieces.’’ 

Then his wife said to him : Don’t ! alone thou 
wilt not get over them. There are multitudes 
of them. {LUerallr. they are many a relation, 
they are many a brother.) They work (their) 
fumaoe-bellows by night too and they work 
(their) furnaoe-beUows by day too. But thou 
art alone j in a mutual fight with the sword and 
with the bow and arrows thou canst not overeome 
them. Wisdom and craft! she said to him 
Heagreed to that (he said: all right i). 


it 

Enate*' dingchtift mam ente 
kerketa jagu kuldutam ked'- 
kingae Hasurlionkota. 

Inking kajijada : Kajickaling 
antada, bakanyachaling seter- 
tada. Nidape sipud'redo sin gi 
alopea ! singidope sipud'redo 
nida alopea I TJpal-ba pnknri 
tarai-ba bandela anjed'tana 
dnnd4tana. Eanki gnndi pinri 
gai d4 kaking namjada, chara 
kaking . nam^ada menteking 
Kajifcana. Chimti-pipiri, cbarai- 
^hnngnni da kako namjada, 
cbara kako namjada. Otere 
tasad'-mr^, sing-sandom soben 
roDgotana. Sirmare Sing- 
bongae elangfcanae ainrtana 
menteking kajitana, 

En Hasnrbonko kajikeda : 
Ale Singbongatelea, ale marang 
deotatelea, jetaea kaji kale 
manatinga. 

Alege ang marangakana, 
alege tar mayangakana. Aleate 
jotae mayang bangdia. Nidaole 
sipnd'a, singiole sipud'a mente- 
ko kajiruyakiugtana. Kadal- 
kandile kandiakana, jumbuli- 
jujile juyiakana. Dunda paballe 
kidnb'tana, dunda, paballe 
angaratana, alejetaea, kaji kale 
manatinga menteko kajikeda. 

Bingebua kuila duyateko 
berkia, kerketa bieba duyateko 
berkia. 

senoben! okoetareben 
udub'ea 1 '* 

-.nking senojanaking, Sing- 
bonga-tareking u d u b' j a d a ; 
’*Kela gomke! alingdo jatiate 
bejaitijana ! ” 

. Bendben abend jatitate; so* 

, benko mid'gepe leldae kajijad'. 


At^PENBlX. 

Then be sent tbe energetic kingcrow and the 
watchful kerketa {a bird who cries repeatedly 
during nighf^ as messengers to tbe Asurs. 

Those two said : We two have brought a mes- 
sage ; we two have reached here with a request. 
If you work tbe furnace-bellows by night, then 
don t (work them) by day. But if you work 
them by day, then douH (work them) by night I 
The tank with its floating flowers, tbe band with 
its marsh-flowers are drying up, are getting dry. 
Tbe heifer with turned-up boms, tbe cow with 
turned down horns both do no more find water, both 
do no longer find food, saying tbe two (birds) say. 
The creeping insects and tbe flying birds do no 
more find water; they do no more find food. On 
the earthy grass andifblade, tree and shrub are 
withering. In heaven Singbonga is scorched by 
tbe heat; be is reached by tbe beat, saying tbe 
two (birds) say. 

Those Asurs said : We are greater than Sing- 
bonga ; w© are above tbe great deities ; we won*t 
obey tbe orders of anybody. 

We arejprior to tbe dawn ; we are prior to tbe 
sunrise. There is nobody prior to us. We will 
work (oar) furnace-bellows by night too ; we will 
work (our) furnace-bellows by day too, saying 
they replied. We are clustered together like 
plantains in a bunch ; we are close together like 
clusters of fruit (we are mry numerous). We 
gain to-day’s food by making short ploughshares ; 
we secure to-morrow’s food by preparing short 
ploughshares* We will not obey tbe orders of 
anybody, saying they said. 

They strew coal-dust on tbe kingcrow j they 
strew iron-ore dust on the kerketa. 

'*OfE! begone! to whom will you complain! ” 

Both of them went away. They complain to 
Singbonga: “Alas, Master! we two (be and I) 
have become outcasted from our caste,” 

Go (back) you two each to bis own caste ; you will 
all look alike all Unger ows will henceforth 
looh hlaeh and all Jeerketas will henceforth look 
gr&g) be says to them, 




il 


Enteking sen6iana ad'kmg 
lelked'koa, mid'geako. 

Ente sonadidi rupadidi kul- 
ked'kingae. lukiag Hasurkon- 
koking kajiakotana : Elajickal- 
ing autada, bakanya cbaling 
getertada: etc. 

Ente kotasiteko ma raked'* 
kinga, ente sandasomteko 
marafced'kinga. 

Ju senben I okoet^re ben 
ndub'ea nddo menteko kajiad'* 
kinga. 


Than both went away, and they Haw them (those 
oftbeir own kind), tbej are all one {the^ all look 
altko^ » 

Xben be sent tbe golden Tuitnre and the silrory 
Tultnre. 3?bose two teil tbe Asnrs : "We two bave 
brongbt a message ; we two bare reached here 
with a request, ete.f as above. {The reply of the 
Asurs too is the same as above,) 

Then they struck both of them with a hammer ; 
then they struck both of them with the large iron 
pincer. 

OE ! Begone \ to whom will yon complain now, 
saying they said to both of them. {Their com- 
plaint to Singhonga and the latter* s reply is the 
same as above.) 


Ente lipi susari, kana bandari 
inkinge kulked'kinga Hasnr- 
honkota. Ente inking hjjdlena 
oydking kajiakotana ; ka jicba- 
ling, etc. 

Ente kaoa knila-dnyateko 
herkia, lipi bicha dnyateko her- 
Ma^eto. 

Ente lang-chenre Lakan, 
bochochenye Kajure knldntam- 
ked'kinga, etc. 

Bocho chenye sasang-dateko 
hichirkia, lang chenye chadlom- 
ko tauijilingkia, etc. 

Ente Singhonga baro bidu 
tero chayaked'kinga. 

Efcasi piri tirasi badi dasiko- 
ya matan cbalutanae. Ente enre 
Singhonga kasra herkeda inia 
hormore. Ente m ganjanae. 
Ganjanchi, sona richi soridikfae 
initd, 

Entee metaitana : Chi de I 
aing cbalnlea misa. Ente en 
kasraakani kajirnyaitana: Aingdo 
kasragaute soben kud'iam 
harangite topechabaakana, am- 
do nelekan pbarchi boro kaing 
omamea mentee kajiaia. 


Then be sent the worshipping lark and the 
leading (the forward) crow to the Asurs. Then 
both of them came and they said to them : We 
two bave, etCm {same as above* The A&i^rs* repl^ 
too is the same),. 

Then they threw coal-dust on the crow and 
iron*ore dust on tbe lark, etc* (as above). 

Then be sentliakan the lang (a small bird with 
two long feathers in tail) and Kajur, tbe bocho, etc. 

They threw saffron-water on the bocho and 
they lengthened the lang’s tail by pullingatit, 
etc. 

Then Singhonga had recourse to wisdom and 
craft {Literally: he twelve-knowledged and 
thirteen- appearanced it.) 

A servant is clearing (cutting) and hoeing tbe 
eighty-one high grounds, the eighty-three high nce- 
fields. Then there Singhonga sowed itch on that 
one*s body. Then that one got wounds. When he 
had got the wounds, he (Singhonga) ffew a golden 
hawk towards him (went out hunting with a golden 
hawk whom he made fly towards that servant). 

Then he said to him. Come now I let me try 
once to hoe. Then that itch-covered one replied 
to him: On account of itch wounds my whoie 
hoe i»» entirely besmeared with the liquid oozing 
out of the wounds. I will not give it to thee 
who art such a fair man, saying he told him. 
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Appendix. 


Ente Singbonga inlge cbuta- 
mVresab'tia ad'e sotoekia. Ho- 
torjanae. En iirte Singbonga 
sondjanae. Enatee senojana 
Hasurhonkotate. Hnyi patyate 
Jirentana rokofeo bartantea. 
Pati rokoko harjaia, pati tijuko 
oimditana. 

Ent© Hasuriionkoa batue te- 
bafceda. 

** Chi bale ! dasipe dodoa cbi ? 
SimkoiDg harnala/^ 

Ente Hasnrko kajitana: 
Jnna kuriko ! lelipe. Enteko 
lelkia. Enateko lelkiehiko cbi- 
cbijadako, durdurjadako, beja* 
dako. “ Kalea, kale dodoa dasi. 
Honkotale cbalauoa, ganra- 
kotale cbalauda.’* Enteaiarba- 
tutee senojana. 

Cbi hale ! dasipe dodoa cbi ! 
etc. . . ganyakotale cbalanoa, 

Ju send me ! bansa tolate send- 
me, Mundaking menakinga 
Lut^kuia bayam Lut'kiim, bayia. 
Inking asid', bonko bangktia, 
dindageaking. Aledo 

Ente inkingtae senojana. 

CM hale ! jiangking tatang- 
king, men&benacbitabn. 

Inkbg dasiking dokia. Ente 
simkoe barnalatana. 

Ente musing bulang dine 
kajiakingtana ; Simjaromnama- 
tukaingpe, gaute baiajaina. 
Enteking namatukaia, Ente 
Hasurhonkotae senojana. 
Inkuld inung nagene send- 
tana. Akoa' meped' guli, kasra 
kopa a simjarom guli Hasur- 
bonko kapajitana : simjaromtae 
irapud'eabu, lad^eabu^ Mara 


Then Singbonga took hold of him by the top. 
knot of hair and shook Mm. He got out of bis skin 
(like a snake). With that skin Singbonga clothed 
himself. Then be went away to the Asurs. He 
twirls a leafed branch of a buribusb round about 
himself to drive away the flies. As many flies as 
would fill a pati (^rain-measure containing two 
pounds) are driving him ; be goes along dropping 
a pati full of maggots. 

Then be reached the Asurs' village. 

Cbi bale ! will any of you engage a servant P 
I will gain my wage by driving off the fowl (from 
the grain). 

Then the Asurs said : He ! you women ! have 
a look at him. Then they looked at him. And 
then having seen him, they (say) chichi ! they (say) 
away! away! they spit. We won't! we don't 
engage a servant. Our children will be infected ; 
our offspring will be infected. Then he went 
to the next village. 

Chi hale ! will any of yoUj etc. {as above) . • 

* . . . our offspring will be infected. Get 
away ! go to the hamlet yonder ; there there are two 
Mundas ; Lutkum the old man (and) Lutkum's 
old wife* They perchance (will engage thee), 
there are no children ; they are childless. As for 
us, we won’t (engage thee). Then he went to 
those two. 

Chi hale ! you two my grandmother and my 
grandfather, are you two at home, are we you 
and I ? 

Those two engaged Mm as a servant. Then he 
gains his wage by driving off the fowl (from 
the spread-out grain). 

Then some day he says to both of them : Do 
get some eggs for me. On account of my wounds 
I experience a strong craving for them. Then 
they got them for him. Then he went to the 
Asurs. He goes to play with them. They (had) 
iron marbles ; the itch- covered boy had eggs for 
marbles. The Asurs said to each other : we shall 
break Ms eggs; we shall fry them, they say. 
All rights do thou first place thy marbles. He first 
placed his marbles, Then they did not hit his 





f 


o^anmeko metaitaBa, Oyauke- 
dae. Ente inia gull kako 
t6keda* Ente, mar ape oyaupee 
menjada. Ente ini gulikedae. 
Ente simjarom gulite meyed^' 
gulikoe tokorapudkeda. Ente 
inku ringinijanako. Aurile 
u dub' me a Lut'kumbayamta- 
kingt'are I Babado patireking 


marbles. Then, all right now you place your 
marbJes. Then he rolled Ms marbles. Thep 
with his egg-marbles be bit and broke the iron 
marbles. Then they took it ill. Just thou wait 
a while, we shall denounce thee to old Lutkum 
and his wife. Sure they bad spread paddy on 
a mat for thee (to watch it) ; the fowl have eaten 
it all up, they say. 


tasitukaad'raeaking ; simko 
jomchabakedako menjada. 


Enate hay am buyiaking- 
t&re enkateko udub'keda. Buyia 
Eisidtanae : ** Chinalang joma ! 
soben simko jomchabakeda, 
Ne kasra koya dasi kalang do- 
doiaing metad'mea ; doigeal- 
angem menkeda.’* 

Miad' babajang en kasra-koya 
halangruyakedae. Patiree do- 
keda, pati perdjaua ; ora tee idi- 
keda. Sehelree, dokeda, sehel 
perejana. Tuukiree dokeda, 
tunki perejana. Hataree do- 
keda, hata perejana. 

Ente hayambuyiaking lelkeda- 
king. 

Okoea am kumbuyukedam 
menteking kajiaitana P 


Then they reported like that to the old couple 
(the old man, the old woman^ — ^both). The old wo- 
man gets angry: What are we going to eat I the 
fowl have eaten up every grain of it. Let us not 
engage this itch-covered boy as a servant, I told 
thee ; we (thou and I) will certainly engage him 
thou saidst. 

The ifcch-covered-boy picked up again one grain 
of paddy. He placed it on the mat— the mat got 
filled. He took it (the grain) to the house. He 
put it into the husking pit— the busking pit got 
filled. He put it into the basket— the basket g*»t 
filled. He put it on the winnowing shovel— the 
winnowing shovel got filled. 

Then the old couple saw this. 

Whose (paddy) didst thou steal, saying, both 
said to Mm ? 


" dTetaea. jiangking tatangking 
kaing kubuyutada. Abuage 
sayatingtana-bayatingtana. Sing- 
bongae omabutana.’* 

Ente oyo eta bulangra din ; 
abenhale ! Jxangking tatangking 
lupulad' baiatukaingben, gaute 
baiajaina mentee kajiakingtana. 
Ente inking lupiilad'king baiaia. 
Ente lupulad' sab'ked'tee send- 
jana Hasurhonkota inungte. 

Ente inku : Mara luptilad' 
katitam, oyaumeko metaitana. 
Ente inku katikeda, kako to'- 
keda. Mar nado ape oyauepee 
metad'koa. Ente katikedae. 
Katikotako rapudotana, meyed' 


I have stolen nobody's (paddy), my grandmother 
(both), my grandfather (both). Yours and mine 
(paddy) is increasing (getting plentiful). Sing- 
bonga gives it to us. 

Then again on some other day : Hale you two ! 
my grandmother, my grandfather, prepare some 
busk-bread for me. On account of (my) wounds 
I feel a strong craving for it. Then the two 
prepared busk-bread for him. Then taking up 
those busk -cakes be went away to the Asurs to 
play. 

Then they: Goon use the husk-cakes as kati, 
place (thy) kati first, they tell him. Then they 
threw their katis, they did not hit. Go on now you 
place your katis, he told them. Then be threw 
bis kati. Their katis break, iron katis with a kati 
made of husk-cake. Then tbeyidid not take it 


katiko lupuiad'katite. Ente 

inkn ringmijaaako, etc. 

Ente HasnrJionko mered'e 
gkatauked'koa. Ente: deal 
ckaulijang lelalem ! kasrakoyako 
xnetaitana. 


Dnb'o kaing dayia, gau Kasn- 
jMna, cMlekateng lelapea laen- 
tee kajiroraad'koa. Ente inkn 
senornyatanko taikena. 

Eaea I omaingpe ckaulijang, 
gitileliekaing mentee kajini- 
raad'koa, Ente seta hijupeng 
iidubapea. 

Ente iaku setako senruraiana. 
Chia ? ckilekatem namkedako 
knlijaia? 

Singbongare pundi sim bon- 
gaipe, imtangtape me?ed6a. 


well, {m ahovet via., the aecusatlon and the 
Multiplication oj* grain), 

Tken be caused tbe Asurs to run short of tbeir 
supply cf iron. Then, Come now ! do please 
examine the rice-grains for us {i.e., act as soothsayer 
for m that we may 'know ichat saorifice is needed in 
OUT present distress) they said to the itch-covered 
boy. 

I cannot even sit down r (my) wounds are pain- 
ing me so ; how can I examine (the rice-grains) for 
you, saying he replied to them. Then they were 
going to go away. 

Come, then I give me the rice-grains, I shall 
examine them lying down as I am, saying he 
replied to them. Then you come (in the) morning, 
I shall show you (what's required). 

Then (next) morning they went back (to him) : 
Well ? how hast thou found matters to stand, they 
ask him? 

In (honour of) Singbonga you sacrifice a white 
fowl; then you will find iron (then to you iron will 
become). 


Ente inku pundi simko bon- 
gakia* ente huringlekatako 
mered'^jana. Enteko rasika- 
jana. 

Ente oro eta hulangtako ghat- 
auiana. Ente o?6 chaulijangko 
idiruraia. Eaea lelalem chauli* 
jang, meYed'tale ghataujana. 
Hela gaute kaing dub'dayiae 
metakotana. Ente Hasnr- 
honko hijuruyatanko taikena 
Ente: dal omaingpe, gitilelie- 
kaing, seta rurapee kajiruraad'- 
koa. Seta angjancM en Hasur- 
honko sennamkiako. Cbiam 
leladTeam menteko kulia&a P 
Pundi bakra bongaipe, hupng- 
lekatape meredoa. Ente ba- 
krako bongaMatetako meyed^ 
jana, Ente inku rasikaj ana. 

Ente oyo eta hulang, etc. . . . 
Singbongare bale mindi bon- 
gaipe. Inku bale mindi bonga- 
Mfce mered^ huyinglokatako 


Then they pacrifioed a white fowl, whereupon 
they found a little iron. Then they rejoiced. 

Then again some other day their (iron) ran short. 
Then once more they took the rice-grains to him. 
Come now do please examine the rice-grains for us : 
our iron has run short. Alas, I am unable to sit 
up on account of my wounds, he says to them. 
Then the Asurs were on the point of coming 
away again. Then, come then ! give them (rice- 
grains) to me. I shall try to examine them whilst 
lying down ; come back in the morning, he replied 
to them. In the morning, as the day broke, the 
4surs went to (find) him. Well, hast thou 
examined them for us they ask him ? Sacrifice a 
white he-goat, you will (then) find a little iron. 
Then having sacrificed the he-goat they found 
iron. And then they rejoiced. 

Then, again, etc, {as above) . . • Sacrifice a 
young sheep in honour of Singbonga. Having 
sacrificed a young sheep they found a little iron. 
Then they rejoiced, because he had shown them 


vi'aMTOBIX. 


Til 


meypd'iana. Ente inkii, besti- 
dubad'baae menteko rasika* 

3 ana. 

Ente eta bulang oirdtako 
gbatanjana, etc, .... Chiam 
namad^'lea menteko knlijaia. He 
aing namad'pea mentee kajiako- 
tana: Horo-danrejanatapeae 
metad'koa. Enate ink a haikate- 
janako. Helakasrakoyas okorele 
namiako kajiruiraitana. Jn ! se- 
n6pe Hcisa parganate, Enkura 
parganate; enre Mundako me- 
nakoa. Knlikope t cbv akiricg- 
koape mente knlikope. Hela 
ohikanateko omalea, ohinatele 
kiringiako metaitana. Ente : 
ne kakaruking samroming oma. 
petana ; sendpe ju I Eiringtee 
metad^'koa. 

Ente inkn Doisa parganateko 
sendjana : CM bale I bopokope 
akiringkoape cbi menteko kuli- 
jad'koa ; bongaiale I 

Okoea namtana engatea roga 1 
dalipe I Mod^baleatebu asultaia 1 
Bongaini okoe namtana dalipe ! 

Ente inkxi nirjanako. Enate 
kasrakopako metaitana: JBeia 
kale namkia boyo I 

Cbilekape kajikeda P 

Cbigben ! bonkope akiring- 
koape cbi^ bongaiale mentele 
kajiakotana, 

Enaddoe? metakotana, 

Nirjanaleko metaitana. 

Ainggea tobe! bongakingpee 
metakotana. G- a u t e erageng 
dukutana, nida singi barangige 
lingitana mente kajiakotanae. 

Ente Lntkum bapam Lutknm 
buiia baling omma menteking 
kajiruTaitana j okoe oya boro 
alinga ? 


tbe right sacrifice (then be bas shown ns aright, 
saying they rejoiced). 

Then again some other day again their (iron) ran 
short, etc, (as aboce). Well, bast thou found it 
(tbe kind of sacrifice) for ns, they ask him. Yes, 
I have found it out for you, be says to them : A 
human sacrifice has become (necessary) for you,- 
be told them. Then they became dumbfounded. 
Alas, i fob-covered boy, where will we find one (a 
man) they reply to him. Go to tbe Doisa district, 
to tbe Enkura district; there there are Mundas. 
Ask them ! be ! do you sell them (men) ask them. 
Alas, for what (as price) will they give to us (a 
man), with what shall we buy him, they say to 
him. Then I give you these two pumpkins, 
(they are) gold ; all right 1 go now to buy, he said 
to them. 


Then they went to the Doisa parganah: Cbi 
bale! do you sell men, saying, they asked them ; 
we are going to sacrifice one I 

Who then is asking a mother's darling (a child) ! 
bit him! From the tenderest childhood we hare 
reared him! The one who wants to sacrifice him 
strike him ! 

Then they ran away, and then they tell the 
itch-covered boy : Alas, we have not got a man ! 

How did you say (ask) ? 

ChigbeuI do you sell children? we are going 
to sacrMce one, saying we told them. 

And then (what happened?) he says to them. 

We ran away they tell him* 

Here am I myself then! do sacrifice me, be 
says to them* I am suffering much pain on 
account of my wounds; matter is lowing out day 
and night he says to them. 

Then the old man Lutkum and Lutkum's old 
wife ; We won't give thee (up), saying both of 
them said, who will watch our house for us ? 


appendix. 


Txii 

Inkinge metakingf ana ; Bonga- 
kingkako jiangking tatangking I 

Ka amol okoe alingdo asul- 
linga ? 

Aben aloben nyua I asulogea- 
ben* Aben tareng kajitukatana, 
Chi nea kaji udubabentanaing 
metadkinga. Ape Mundahonko- 
tare ne kaji tainka mente kaji- 
tukaad'kinga, Hatu talare pa* 
hanya hon sing snbareng duba- 
tnkaiaing. Ini aben mainbena, 
bare misa, batanlire misa, 
magere misa. 


Inking: he marfcob 1 ne kaji 
kaling riringea menteking 
kajirnyaitana. 

Ente HasTichonko idikia b on- 
gai nagen. 

Ente inkn anri bongai sida- 
ree kajiad'koa: Pundi merom 
bakra potaipe ur, nana ghandi* 
king baipe, naua binghal baipe, 
bata-holong rurangepe, kodeho- 
long rnmnggundaepe ; dinda 
knyiking rnriingefca mentee kaji- 
ad'koa, katabakanate. 

■ Mar nado iladepe I 

Ente en kntite bolotanim- 
tang kajiatukaakotana : Dinda 
knyiking sipndeka, api ma kata- 
bakanate. I^ida singiking si- 
pndeka. Sntambinda naua cha- 
tnte daking auka, nli danrate- 
king hirchienreka ! Mar ! nadoing 
bolojana, iiadkesedingpe ! 


Enatedoking sipnd'keda nida 
singi. Enatedo api ma hoba- 


To those two he says : Do let them sacrifice 
me my grandmother dear, my grandfather dear ! 

ISTo thou too ! {Le,f what doesfc thou think of) 
who then will support me and her ? 

A s for you two> don't worry yourselves I You will 
surely be supported. I leave my word for it to 
you two. ISTow this promise I reveal to you two, 
he says to both of them. Let this word of mine 
remain (be ever remembered) amongst you Mun- 
das, he impressed it on them (he impressively said 
to them) : I will seat the pahan's son (the sacri- 
ficer) under a tree in the middle of the village. 
He will sacrifice to you, he will offer to you 
two the essences or souls of the fruits, flowers, 
and animals he sacrifice?) once on the flower 
feast, once on the batauli feast, and once on the 
mag feast. 

Then both of them ; All right then ! he and 
I (we two) won't forget this word, saying they 
reply to him. 

Then the Asurs led him away in order to sacri- 
fice him. 

Then before they sacrificed him he said to 
them : take the skin of a white he-goat (to make 
bellows with) make new bellow-sticks, prepare a 
new bellow-nozzle, husk rice into flour, husk 
marrua (a small grain) into floor j let two virgins 
do the husking after having fasted, saying he sai^ 
to them. 

All right now plaster up (the furnace). 

Then at the moment he was entering into that 
furnace he impressed it upon them (as follows) = 
Let two virgins who have fasted since three days 
work the bellows. Let them work the bellows 
by night and by day. Let them on a head- 
cushion made of cotton thread bring water in a 
new earthen pot and let them extinguish the fire 
by sprinkling (water on) it with a twig of a mango- 
tree. All right ! now I have entered ; plaster 
me up! 

Then the two (virgins) worked the bellows day 
and night. Then when three days had passed, 


afpekbix. 


IX 


Jandbti sutanibinda naua ckatute 
d£kmg agmla, uli daurateking 
kirciiieiirekedakmg. Enate 
kutiking ruruDgutuiiykeda. 

Enate angtanlska turtaB. 
lekae xirunglena. Sona rupa- j 
tege somparauakanae ; lota ta|i- 
gee sabarm. 

Khubchi mendko kulijaia? 

Hail ! bail ! khub mena men- 
tee kajia&otana. Hagapo san- 
gia, apedo purape aguea. Enate : 
kutinndute bolopce metaad'koa, 
kora bon bbari I Eoyabonko 
agucbabakope ; taiomtepe repea 
karedo. Ente, sirmare sonadidi 
rupadidikingjalatingtana. Mar ! 
suba seromilte leinamkoben, • 
cbuti kangsulilte leinamkoben, | 
m'erako ukuna, mentee kajia- I 
kotana. 

Hasnrbonkodo : cbabajanale 
menteko kajiaitana* Eorabon- 
ko-bhari sobenkole ancbabaked' 
koa. 


Ente inku sobenko bolocba- 
bajancbi: mama knrlkol ilad'- 
kesed'epe bicbadupate kuiladu- 
ratel Ilad'kesed'kedako. Mar- 
na kuTiko ! sengei salgau ad' 
sipudepe! Sipud'jadako ; ena" 
tedo kuticbetanre kuiiako dul* 
jada ad' kbub'ko sipud'jada. 
Cbai'n cbui’ntanko ragoentana. 

Heiaeal am bedakedleako 
metaitana. 

Mama knyiko sipudepe I re« 
p^tanako, kako doagotana I se- 
kerage sipudepe I 

Entedo lada iadatan urucgd- 
tana., :maiom .gera, borate nan 
borate. 


[ tbej brought water in new earthen pots on bead* 
cushions made of cotton-thread ; they exfeinguisb 
the 0re by sprinkling (water on) it with twigs of 
a mango-tree* I'ben they broke the furnace down 
with busking poles. 

Then be came out like the dawn, like the rising 
sun. He is covered with golden and with silTar 
ornaments j be bolds a drinking vessel and a plate. 

Is there plenty more of it (treasure), they ask 
him? 

Yes! yes I there is plenty more of it, saying 
be tells them. You are many Brethren, Youil be 
able to bring out a lot of it. And then ; enter 
through the bole of the furnace, he said to them; 
Men only (will do) I Bring together all the men, 
or else later on you will rob from each other! 
And then : under the roof (of the furnace) a golden 
and a silver vulture both are soaring. Examine 
them underneath at the feathers under the wings 
and at the feathers which are at the end of the 
wings, perchance they may bide (their treasure) 
saying he tells them. 


But the Asurs : we are all here, saying they tell 
him. So far as the men are concerned, we have 
brought all of them together here. 

Then when ail of them bad entered: all right ! 
now you women, plaster up (the furnace) with 
iron-ore dust and with coal-dust. They plastered 
it up. All right! now you women, light the fireand 
work the bellows I They work the bellows. Then 
on the top of the furnace they pour coal and they 
work the bellows with (Those inside) 

are crying desperately chain chmn. 

Alas, thou hast cheated us they (the women) 
say to him. 

'Tisall right now you, women! work the bellows i 
They are robbing each other ; they do not ail get 
enough ; work the bellows fast I 

And then the blood flows out abundantly 
through the passage for molten refuse and through 
■the 'air-passage of the bellow s. 


% 


appendix. 


Heleam I bedaked'ka, chi 
maiom naeadoko metaitana. 

Kana ! kuyiko, pan kasailiko 
jorntana, enako bemTungjada. 
Mama kuyiko ! khnb sipnd'ta- 
bepe, sekerage I 

Ente, rongopn torked'kocbi, 
mrangntunrepe mentee kajiad'* 
koa* 

Enteko rumngutnurekeda. 
Jang eskargeko namkeda, ranka- 
roretanko namkeda. 

Helaeam bedaked'lea! naka- 
mente kale torked'mea 1 K.ora- 
kotale sipTid^goerikaked'leam 
menteko kajiaitana. 

Hela na ! kerketa jagu, ding- 
ckna zaaru knldutamled'kinga- 
ing, Inkinga kaji kape mana* 
tii^ana mentee kajiakotana 
Ente : aiM hal hnkampe mana- 
tinga cbi na mentee kajiakotana, 

Hanle manatingako men. 
Kale manatingkore eUhkatele 
asulda ordko metaitana. 


Alas thoa bast decewed ns i isn*t this blood, 
they say to Mm. 

Ko yon women ! they are eating pan and kasaili, 
it is that they are spitting oat. Go on now ! you 
women, work the bellows fast with energy, quick- 
ly I 

Then, when he knew that they were burnt, now 
break the furnace with your husking poles, he said 
to them. 

Then they broke it with husking poles. They 
found only l>one% rattling dry they found them 
(the bones). 

Alas ! thou hast deceived us. We did not think 
that thou wouidst act like that! Thou hast 
made us burn our men to death. 

Well now? I sent the watchful kerketa and 
the energetic kingerow as messengers {to you). 
You did not obey their orders, saying he told 
them. And then ; will you then now obey my 
commands and orders, saying he says to them. 

Yes, we will obey, they say. Unless we obey, 
how in the world can we find a living ! they say to 
him. 


He martobe ! asulotea horaing 
udubapea mentee kajiruyakota- 
na. 

Patguru, Tura chelaking 
dotnkakingtana. Hulabapa 
chaulijang, sete baya kudijang 
dia sengel poro sengelteko sala^ 
nam pitinampeaho, Patguru 
Turaohela inldngtdre a 1 o p e 
ukuna menteng kajiapetana. 


Hatu talare Mundahon pa- 
hanye taina, sing suba, daru 
suba, Manatingpeae m e t a d 
koa. 

l^te inf sirmatee rakaben- 
tana. 


All right then M shall show you a means (way) 
whereby you will be supported, saying he answers. 

I am going to establish the Patguru and Ms 
disciple Tnra, both of them (the sooth sayers). 
These two will consult you (approach you for 
admee, approach you for direction) by means of 
half. broken rice-grains, by means of haH-husked 
kudi grains, by means of lamplight, by means 
of straw-torch light. I order you not to abscond 
(not to hide anytMng) from the Patguru and 
Turachela always remal to them the causes 
of disease and the sacrifices required ) . 

In the middle of the village a Munda shall 
dwell as sacrificer, under a tree, under a tree. 
He will worship you he said to them. 

After that he rises to heaven. 




XI 


" EaWo #11 HasraxlctJiilco im4 
lijdreko sabentana, Ente cku- 
taiib^re sab^ked^koolii bxiraag* 
giriked'koae, 

Bnrure uiujani biirubonga- 
Janae, ikirre uiujani ikirbonga- 
janae, pin uiujaai oy6 ior tundu- 
k6r© mgeboagajanae ; ante 
marang bar^euiujaBa, mayang 
biimbongajanae, desanlir© bM- 
jaBi desaulibongajana, eboudo 
riMrr© tiMjaB! cbondorikir- 
bongajanae, cbandir© uiiiJaBi 
cbandiboBgaJana#, 


And then tkc^e Asur women cling to bis clothes* 
Then he, catching them by the top-knot of hair 
threw them down. 

The one (who) fell on a hill became a htirti- 
bonga, the one (who) fell into deep water became 
an ikirbonga, the one who fell on high fields or 
near the end of rayines became a nagebonga ; th^ 
the one who fell on a high mountain became a 
marang bnmbonga, he who fell on a wooded spot 
bemme a desanlibonga, he who fell on a wooded 
spot near a spring (low ground) became a chondor- 
bonga, he who fell into a grove on the open field 
or a height became a chandibonga. 

IL 


BICE-OOLTIVATION AHD AN OEDINAEY DAY’S WOEK IN A 
MUNDA YILLAGE. 


(WriUen ht^ Johakit Eokgo, m Mundotri sehoohho^). 


Sidako 'f sichataea, enateko 
rnraea. Apisako siked'chiko 
taerikaea. Enate da gamakeate 
ka-chaluakad arikoko chalnea. 
Tara «id|«P© chalnakad afiko 
herjetea jetesingirege* Asar 
ad' Sawan chandii tebakdehi 
sobenfco achraea oyd taramarako 
roaea. Sobenko herchabakead^ 
enate omonoa, omonjanate ma- 
parangoa. Enate soben loeongko 
dnmmleka leloa. Enate huiing- 
ieka pandn pandn leloimtaogko 
karaea ; karaekeaieko hokaea. 
Enate babako dembooa, ente 
geleoa, enate toako pereoa, enate 

enage sakid^kdchi jaromoL 

Jaromianatedoko 
iromteko irked'chi kolomteko 
godupilea oyo tara marakodo 
sagariteko hat-rakabea. Enate 
kolomreko payoea. Paroekeate 
oyoko argnea ad^ko dau^iia 
(enea). Laud'janchiko kotaea, 
enateko atnrea. Pete babakoko 
giyia. jang babakodoko auea. 
Enateko potomea. Potomko 


First they open (the ground) by ploughing', 
then they reploigh. Having ploughed it three 
times, they let it lie. Then after ithasirained 
(once) they hoe those fields which they had not 
hoed before. Some fields wMdk they had hoed 
before they snmmer-sow in the hot season itsel£ 
When the month of Asar and Sarvan has 
arriwed, all sow in the water (standing in the 
fields) and some people plant (t e., transplant the 
seedlings). When all have finished sowing 
then it springs up, having sprung up it grows 
big. After that all the rice-fields look oue mass 
of green. After that, when it begins to look a 
little greyish they press it down (by dragging a 
long piece of wood over it) ; having pressed it down 
they stop (». a there is nothing more to be done)* 
Then the paddy grows into incipient ears, then 
it forms ears, then (the grains) become filled with 
milk, then when that has solidified, it ripens. 

After it has ripened they reap it; having cut 
it with the sickle they carry it on their shoulders 
(the men) and on their heads (the women) to the 
threshing floor, and some do drive it up on sagars 
(buDockcarts). Then on the threshing floor they 
place the sheaves with the ears upwards (to dry 
entirely). After having thus dried them, they 
thresh it (by driving cattle over it round and 
round). When it has become soft, they shake (out 
the grain from the straw) then they winnow it* The 
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sagariteko haiidia ; orako teba^ empty iinsks they tkfow away^ ibose seeds 
ked'chi pofomko aderea adiagre, in tliem tbey take (keep). Then they pack it 
Tara potomko hitaea, tarako into bales. The hales they carry (drive) away on 
jojnea. sagars j having reached home they put the bales 

into the store-room. Some bales they reserve for 
seed, the others they eat. 

Sidate miad' potomko bon- At first Ihey make a hole into one bale. That 
go4ea. Ena sidako honddea, (grain which they take out daily through this hole) 
enate jetereko ia^^ia, enate royo* they parboil, then they spread it out «n a mat in the 
janchi sehelre tukuteko mrun- snn. Then when it has become dry, they hnsk it 
gee, enate chanli nrun go A with husking poles in the hnsking pit, and then 
Soben auri chaulichabadimtang clean rice oomes out. At the time when all is not 
set^akanako meta; mipia'd yet become perfectly clean rice, they call it se0 
mipiad'eskar babako taiuimtang (they say ; it is become set4, ie., husks begin to 
talaakanako meta, Miad'obaba fall off). When only here and there a grain of 
band ad' burudleka chauli • unhusked rice remains, they call it half 

pharchi leloimtang soakanako clean. When not even one grain of unhusked 
meta* Enchauligeko mandia. rice is left and the rice looks shining white, they 

call it i.e., clean rice. That rice they cook for 
* food. 

Mandi imtang sida dako When cooking they (the women) first put water 
ladia, enate basangoa, Basang- (in a pot) on the fire, then that boils. When it 
jancLi chauliko harub'ea, enate has become boiling they pour in the rice and then 
mandi isinoa, it gets cooked into food. 

Isinjauchi chipiko gasarea; When it is cooked they clean (scrub) thebrasa^ 
gasarked'chi mandiko hatingea ; vessels ; having cleansed them they deal out the 
hatingked'chi koyakoko kajia- cooked rice s having dealt it out they say to the 
koa: abungenpe ! Enateko men: wash yourselves! Then they take a wash 

abungena enate mandiko joma. and then they eat their food. And then the women 
Enate kuriko joma ad' soben and the girls eat their food. When all have 
kuyihonko. Sobenkojomked'- eaten then every one (literally: child and 


chi, hon hopon apan apan giti grandchild) betake themselves to their night’s 
jomtekoa. rest* 

Seta angkofce soben apan apan In the morning when the day has broken, all 
kamitekoa : kuyikodo seta guri- betake themselves to their work : the women 
ko giria ad' korakodo urlko l^bey clean the stables (they throw out the 

pasarfcekoa, ad' honkodo sen- cowdung), and the men they turn out the 
gel tare dubakanko (duba- to grajze and the children, they being 

kanteko) jiruba ad' jeteketd seated near the fire warm themselves, and 

ked'chi honko merom uri ^ben the sunshine has become strong the 
gupitekoa,or6korakosiukamia. children go to graze the goats and cattle and 
Tikinjanteko rarakoa ad' men go to the ploughing work. When it has 
a^BTskoko gokead' karkaden- become noon they unyoke them (the oxen) and, 

teko senda, Karkad'koate oya- carrying the yokes on their own shoulders, they 

tekca ad' tikin mandiko joma. 

pool) ; having brushed their teeth they go horn 
I and take their midday moaL 
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Baria Iiaraniburial^mg bore- 
Eing herla. Enaddo jjanau 
sardko bore jomko sentan tai- 
kena. Enamente janao haramdo 
bo?6 boroe sentan taikena. 

Ena d do musing bulangbasue 
baintan taikena o?6 butiae 
kajiaia: Ama, buyiatalang aing 
iiasuing baina o?6 amtalang 
raeme oyd neka kajime : Okoe 
gore I ne baramko iditukairedo 
gota gora boreing omakoa. 

Enaddo basue bainjana oro 
buyia r&tane taikena : Okoe 
gore 1 ne baram iditukairedo 
gota gora boreing omakoae 
menjada. 

Entedo banda sara ratane 
aiumlia. Enaddo sarakoe kajia- 
kotana: oko buria ratanae me- 
takotanaP Enad'doko kajiaita- 
na : Okorea I banda amge erlt- 
gem aiumjad'koa metaitanako 1 
Auritoa! ord misabu aiumliae 
menjada. Enaddo oroe rajada : 
Okoe gore 1 ne baramko iditu- 
kairedo gota gora boreing oma- 
koa ! Enatedoko aiumkfa^ 

Enad'doko niraula, enatedoko 
kulijaia : Chikanam menlako 

metaitana ? Enaddoe kajiad'- 
koa : Kaea babu ! ne baram- 
derang okoe iditukaia gota gora 
boreing omakoa. 

Enatedoko kajiaia : Alo bu- 
ria in raea 1 Mar iditukaialeko 
metaitana. Enad'doko sab'kia 
ad'ko idikia. 

Enad'do orako tebaked'cbiko 
kajiaitaina : CM bupa i netarel© 
dotaiako metaitana?' Enad:^doe 


Two married people (an old man, an old 
woman) bad sown kurti (a coarse puke). And 
then the baboons were alwaja going to eat the 
kurti. Therefore the old man was always going to 
watch the kurti. , 

Then one day be was going to feign sickness 
(making himself sick), and be said to the old 
woman : Thou be I my dear old wife (thou be ! old 
woman thou and I !) I will pretend to Be sick and 
thou, my dear, cry and say like this : Alas 1 if any 
one would carry this old man away, I would give 
them a whole field of kurti. 

Then be pretended to be sick and the old wo- 
man was crying: Alas ! if any one would carry this 
old man away, I would give them a whole field 
of kurti. 

Then a tailless baboon (one who bad lost bis 
tail) first beard her crying. Then be says to the 
baboons ; Listen I What old woman is crying, he 
says to them P Then they say to him: "Where at all 1 
thou tailless one, thou art bearing them rery 
much indeed 1 they say to Mm. Just wait awhile I 
W© shall first listen to her once more be says. 
And then she cries once more: Alas ! if any ode 
were to carry this old man away, I would give to 
I them a whole field of kurti! and then they beard 
her. 

And then they came running up to her and 
then they ask her: What didst thou say, they say 
to her? And then sb© said to them: What I 
mean to say is this, sir I (No^ indeed ! sir) if any one 
will carry this old man away, I will give them a 
whole field of kurti. 

And then they said to her: Don’t cry, old 
woman! (Don’t old woman thou cry ! ) all right 
we shall carry Mm away, they say to her. Then 
they took bold of him and they carried him away. 

And then having reached the bouse they say 
to her : What (do you say) old woman ! shall we 
put him down and leave Mm here, they say to her P 


iajiad'koa : Kaca 1 hen gtm. 
rasAte idiipe meiad'koa. Inate- 
doko idiMa. Enaddo bnjia 
dnars handed'tada opo kopae 
metaitana: lelkoma, taknga! 
goto gopa hopeko Joznehahajada 
koe metaitana. 

Enad'do hakegeiab'tab'kedae 
Woe magodked'koa. 
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Then she said to them : Wo dear! take him to that 
stable yonder, she said to them. And then they took 

“Id woman fastened 
the door down and said to (her) husband : Look 

field ed kurtif ske says to Mm, 

Tben he (the husband) quickly laid hold of his 
axe and killed them by cutting them to pieces. 
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Mjcclmive — ' — — — 

IdiomaUe use cf 9 ; ^of Plural^S (Uemsifk), md Mm Pmmer* 

ation, ■, 

Ongrn and meaning ff Exclmim Plural fQrms---22 - oflaelmwe Plural 

f orms-^2B ; of ImlMshe and Mxciusim DmU^24t 

: tO'26. , 

64 to 70. 

Objects {Direct and Indirect^), Befinition ol Introd,^ XLTIII (2). 

in Organie languages — XLVill, XBIX; -i« Mundati — ^XLIX, L. 

Beasonfor inserting Pronominal Objects into Mundari Pr0iimteis^JxLimd,t 

Ztohllli position and form of Pronominal Oh jects in 

iatrod., XLIX and Gr,, 16 [ (3) and 3rdJ 




^iu 

Oljecfs — coacltrded. 

Meason for preserving, original forme in the inserted Ohjects 18 (4 k). 

Insertion of Pronominal Objects musing phonetic changes in Tense-Suffixes 
; --•138, m 143 (WII), 145 {X)‘ 146, 164 (ked 

aJcad), 

0)der of uords in the Proposition j performed generally by 

Introd., XXX¥. 

lOwnhrsUp as distingnished in Mundari from other relations — 70 to 90. 

Fariiciples as distinct from hare Tenseforms in Organic languages— XXYIL 

^^identical with hare Tense^forms in Mundari — XXVII, XXVIIt. 

PaHicipial clauses 

Parts of Speech ixx Or Introd f XVII to XX ; — in Mundari — • 
XXtoXXII/; 

Past — (see Tense). 

Patronymics — ^Formation of — to 9T ; —as Transitive and Intransitive 
Predif'ates— 218, 219, 

PerS—to fit. Idiomatic use of — —in compounds— 195. 

Perfect — (see Tense) and Formation of Adjectives under Adjectives. 
Perntissives'-^l^S. 

Iharehi-^io clean. Idiomatic use of- in compounds— 195, 196. 

Possession — (see Ownership)* 

-denoted by Passive Vdice— 113. 

definition and general functions of — —33 ; functions of in con^ 

nesion with Nouna and Pronouns — S3 to 64 ; fnnctioBS. 
of— in connexion with bare Tense forms -(see Czattjfe). 
Predication, theory vf-^Tntrod , XXX III to ItIV* 

division of Predicates mto two categories stated and explained — jr«./rodL 
. . .XL! toXLIII. 

^xj^tence, .presence and possession iTBoXeidi m Mundari as concepts 
' ' ’ distinct from the concepts of substance and accident 

^ v: ■.'.-"XLiv toXLVL 

Transitive and Intrmsitive predicate^, in eauing attached to the term 
and reason for substituting it for the termYerb— Introd, 
LIV (HI). 

Pr^rey— '(s6e ■Koo/jr^'. - V ‘ " 'V 

Presence rendered by mend or by an idiomatic use of ISTouns and Adverbs of 
Place — jwiroc? , X£IV, XLV aud 172, 173. 

present — (see Tense). 

Prtce-denoted by re— 34 (S’' ; by red or 88 ; by 37 (c). 

Pnor%— denoted by le (see Anterior Tenses under Tense) \ by 238; by 
gU-- 208 s by red— 209. * 

their generic function as denionstmtive roots— XVI. 

Mmph Personal Prenoiwwf; their form, functiams and positioa— 

I 12 tom ■ ’ 
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Pranotcuf— ooncluded* ^ ^ 

Simjple Personal Prf.n uns as FossessiTe affixes — 98 {Btd) to 101* 

Origin and meantf^ qf -20 t©|26* 

Jnjpenonal Pronoun — {sae A and a). 

Emj[ihntie Pronouns : ihmi: form, functions and position - 16, 17* 
Peds'jns for coul dering them as compound forms— \1 to 19. 

Pefnite Pemomtrative Pronouns — 26 to 28. 

Indefiniie^ — ' " 28 to SO. 

* Definite Jnterrogati m* 

Indefiniie Interrogatioe^ ^-^'^^*^ '- '- - ^ 82. 

Pronunciation — I to 5. 

Proposition — Definition and explanation of tiie term Jntrod* XX3I.III to 

XXXV. Int ra proposition al relatiom distinct from the abstractions em- 
bodied in Organic Parts of Speetk'— ir/iroof., XXIII and XXX V. 
Method of connoting the relation hetwem Subject and Predicate in 
Organic langnages^Introd ^ XXXV to XXXVII ; 
—in Mundari, XXXVII to XLVIII. 

Method of co7inoiing the relation between Predicates and their Objects 
in Organic languages— Introd,, XLVIII, XLIX; — in 
Mundari, XLIX to LIII. 
ether intrafiropositional relations to laV 
XJnitg or simplicity of the Mundari Proposition— IjY ^ LVl. 
Co-ordination of complete projiositioiis used to render tlie so-ealled oratia Miqua 
cr Indirect Speecb-form — LVI, LVII. 

Questions used to make np for deficiency of Eelative Fronoxins — 31 (3),— of 
Ordinal N umerais — 67. 

Pecognition-^Y&nous idiomatic cons trnctions nsed to render tbe verb to recognize 
■ ■•— 193 . 

BedupKcation — Functions of ^in Mundari— 113 and 182. 

Reflexive — Voire — (see Voice). 

Reflexive Pronouns ’--M {\. NP,) mdt2. 

Refusal— e's.^ressed by the tiansitive and intransltire use of ka — 176. 

Relations — Inf raproposH tonal — -(see Proposition). 

time and sp (ce — ^see Postpositions and Clause)* 

Moral (see GetiUive and Datim aader Case)* 

Relative PronounsSl, Bi. 

Religion of Mundas, a system made up of tbree distinct cults — Introd.f VI. 
Worship Sin ghong a — (I) to VII (II)* 

Ancestor floors hip — VII(II)toX(III)- 
Local deities or hong aho — X (III). 

; (1) PaAi9fa^--*X (III); (2) head of family — XI; (3) Ondoha or 
minister of human sacidjices — ^XI, XII. 

Legend on wbicb tbe worsMp of local deities is based-'^-Appendix. 
not a Mundari legemd-^XI. 

R&psdiiion expressed by reduplicatlcm-«-l82 ; by orS^Introd*^ XXI, XXIL 
as distinct from II, III aBd XVI. 

PredicaUve—De&mdou of— — XTL , - ■ ' ’ 


X. 


co^ispfs. . 

Soots — concluded* 

Definition of— XTI* 

Bare^oots contrastei mih Barts of Bj^eeeh — ^XFII to XXXIII. 
Bentence^-^is&e Broposition), 

Sex generally not connoted in Mundari— 5; — ^how connoted in particular 
. . cases — 7. 

Scheme of Cases — 92 to 95 ; of Voices and Tmses-^161. 

Soul, spirit or shade’— {see Ancestor^worsMp under Religion)* 

Strengthening of initial syllable hy the aspirate (h) function attached to 5t — 10 
(Xote 1). 

Subject — {see Bredication Broposition)* 

Subordination oi secondary to primary elements in Organic languages —J/ 2 #y*cd. 

II, III; in Agglutinative languages— III, IV. 

Substance — (see Bredication)* 

Suffixes — Introd,,\f* 

Definition of the term Sura 119* 

Functional differences between hare Tenseforms in Organic languages and in 
* Mandari — 119 to 129. 

Formation and functions of the Mundari Tenses— 134 to 152. 

Indeterminate 134. 

Simple Futu7*e 136 to 137. 

' Static Future~I&1* 

Anterior Futitre—’-lZl io 
: Befinite Bresent 139. 

Indefinite 139, 140. Distinction betw'een and Definite liO to 143. 

Continuati'oe-'—l^'^* 

Simple Bast 143, 144. 

Incomplete — — 144. 

Anterior 145. 

StatiG^~l4i%, 143. 

Indefinite ’J47. 

Berfect 146, 

Impefect 149 to 152. 

Origin and meaning of Tense- Suffixes — 162 to 166. 

Tenscforms used as Relative Clauses and as Circumstantial Clauses of Tmct 
Blace, Manner, etc* {^ee Clause)* 

Terminology {grammatical)^Bnirod,, LVII, LYIII. 

Trausitiveness—Defxmtion of 164 (under ked anda-^:ud). 

Universal truths — ^Tense used to .state— (see Indeterminate Tense under Tense)* 

Fer5‘— Definition of Organic Verbs— Jaifrof?., XFI. ISTo exact counterpart of Verbs 
in Hundari— LI V (III). Comparison of Organic Verba 
i: ^ / mih Mundari Transitive and Intransitive Predicates 
(see Conjugation)^ 


(see Oase)^ 


OOJiTBlfm 


of— --1B0, 131, Fomation and functions of'— 

Jlciloe— -iSS, 

JPmsim^^ — 162 * 

:Meflesdp0“-^ — -ISS*"' 

Medproeai-^^—t 67 , 

Vowels — (see Alphabet)^ 

Yowel-changes-^-umdi. to modify the meaning of roots— 10 (Fote 1), 37 (Note), 
88 (Note), 163, 164, 163 (l^en), 165 (Im), 

Witches und wizards’^ hJovize^ connected with ^the superstitious belief in— — 
Inlrod,, XII. 

Words as distinct from roots— (see Eoois)^ 
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